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“THE geographical situation of any particular 
place, with which we are anxious to become 
acquainted, is generally the first object of our. 
enquiry. It is therefore proper to state, that, 
London, the metropolis of England, and the 
seat of the British government, is situated in 
' latitude 51 deg. 31 min. N. being 500 miles south- 
' west of Copenhagen, 400: miles south of Edin- 
burgh, 270 miles south-east of Dublin, 190 west 
of Amsterdam, 660 north-west of Vienna, 225 
_ north-west of Paris, 790 south-west of Stock- 
holm, 690 north-east of Madrid, 750 north-west 
of Rome, 850 north-west of Lisbon, 1360 north- 
west of Constantinople, and 1414 south-west of 
- Moscow, the ancient capital of the Russian ems: 
! ire. Se an ‘ > 
% An opinion formerly prevailed, amongst some 
_ of our antiquarians, that the original site of 
London was on the south side of the Thames ; 
{ but it is now certain, thatthe spot, on which — 
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the city was described to have stood, was an 
extensive marsh or lake, reaching as far as 
Camberwell hills, until, by drains and embank. 
ments, the Romans recovered all the low tands 
about the parts now called St. George’s Fields, 
Lambeth, &c. London never stood on. any 
other spot than the peninsula, on the nothern 
banks, formed by the Thames, in front ; by 
the river Fleet on the west; and by the stream 
afterwards named Walbrook on the east. An 
immense forest originally extended to the river 
side, and, even as late as the reign of Henry II. 
covered the northern neighbouriiood of the city, 
and was filled with various species of beasts of 
chase. It was defended, naturally by fosses; 
one formed by the creek whicn ran along Fleet. 
ditch, the other by that of Walbrook. The 
south side was protected by the Thames; and 
the north by the adjacent forest. 

It is generally believed, that London, even 
before the time of Cxsar, was the ancient em- 


| porium, or mart, of the British trade with the 


Phenicians, Greeks, and Gauls. According to 
the romantic account of Geoffroy of Monmouth, 
it was built by Brute, a descendant of Aeneas, 
the son of Venus, and its ancient name was 
New Troy, afterwards changed to Trinovant, 
which last fiame it retained until the time of 
Lud, who encircled it with a strong wall, 
adorned with towers of curious workmanship, 
and changed its name toCaer-Lud,or Lud’sTown, 
This, of course, can be regarded only as an 
idie tradition, engendered in the times of dark. 
ness and superstition. Camden is more satis- 
factory. Agreeably to a conjecture of that. 
writer, London, which is supposed to have 
been peopled by the descendants of Goths, who’ 
had emigrated ‘from Scandinavia, derives its 
name from two British words--Llhwn, a wood, 
and Dinas, a town, This etymology accords 


_ with the mainer in which the Britons construct- 


ed their towns (in the midst of woods or forests) 
and with the description which we have just 
given of the original site of London. Thus 
London formerly signified a town in a wood. 
Nad Camden gone a little farther. back, we 
#hould have been still better satisfied. The 


mame of Lonc 
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British words, Lihwn and Dinas, are evidently 
derived from Lun and Den, in the ancient lan- 
guage of the Goths; the former signifying a 
&rove, OY wood, the latter a town; and, at the 
present time, there are, in the modern Scandi- 
Navia, towns or villages which retain the com. 
mon name of Lunden. 

Camden mee osts another derivation of the 

on, which we shall mention, 
though, after what has been already stated, it 
appears to be deserving of very little notice. 
The British word, Lhong, he observes, signi- 
fies a ship, and Dinas a town, or city ; and thus 
London may be regarded as a city or harbour 
for ships. 

The first mention of London in authentic 
history, is by Tacitus, who speaks of its ‘being 
sacked in the year 61, under the Roman Em- 
peror Nero, by the British Queen Boadicea ; 
and, from his relation of that event, it appears 


_ thatit was then a place of importance among the 


Roman possessions in Britain. It was, says he, 
“the chief residence of merchants, and the. 
great mart of trade and commerce.” It is 
afterwards mentioned by Ammiianus Marcelli- 
mus, a Latin author, in the reign of the Empe- 
ror Julian, who calls it “* Vetustum oppidum,” 
an ancient town. Whilst under the dominion 
of the Romans, it was governed by Roman 
laws, administered by pretects, sent annually 
from Rome. The inhabitaits of London, being 
@ mixtvre of Romans and Britons, were not 
permitted to have laws or magistrates of their 
own. 

The time at which the walls were built is 
very uncertain. Maitland’ ascribes the work 
to Theodosius, governor of Britain in 369. Dr, 
Woodward and Mr. Pennant, with more pro- 
bability, suppose that Constantine the Great 
was the founder; and this seems.to be con- 
firmed by the number of coins of his mother 
Helena, which have been discovered under 
them; having been placed there by him in 
compliment to her. Mr. Pennant Says, ‘* To 
support this conjecture, we may renee it 
by saying, that, in honour of this Empr , the 
city, about that time, received from her the. 

B o 
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title of Augusta, which, for some time, supers 
seded the ancient one of Londinium.” The ori- 
ginal boundaries of the wail, seem to have 
been Ludgate Hill, on the west; a spot near 
the site of the Tower on the east ; Cripplegate 
on the north ; and Thames street, on the South. 
---Four great military roads extended from Lon. 
don into the country; the Pretorian way, 
afterwaras named by the Saxons Watling street, 
passing under a gate on the north side of the 
site of the modern Newgate; the road to 
Dover, beginning at Watling-treet, and passing 
the trajectus, or ferry at lrowgate; the Her- 
min-street, passing under Aldgate by Bethnal- 
green to Old Ford; anda pass through the 
river Lee to Durolitum, the modern Layton in 
Hissex. 

The gates of London, it is supposed, were 
originally only four in number: Newgate, 
Cripplegate,Aidgate, and Dowgate, correspona- 
ing with the great military roads ; to which six 
others were added, as new roads were con- 
structed; namely, the Postern on Tower-Hill, 
Bishopsgate, Moorgate, Aldersgate, Ludgate, 
and Bridgegate. The walls, immediately pre- 


_ vious to their being demolished, were more 


than thrée miles in circumference; guarded, 
on the’ three sides next the land with fifteen 
lofty towers. But it is certain that the walls 
were originally of considerably less extent ; 
for, in the reign of Edward IV. the circuit of 
them was as follows: from the Tower to Ald- 
gate was 82 perches; from Aldgate to Bishops- 
gate, 86 perches; from Bishopsgate to Cripple- 
gate, 102; from Cripplegate to Aldersgate, 753 
from Aldersgate to Newgate, 66; and thence to. 
Ludgate, 42 perches: from Ludgate to Fleet. 
ditch, 60 perches; and from Fleet-bridge to the 
Thames, 70 perches; making the whole extent 
something more than two miles. 5 

It_is not correctly ascertained in what year 
the Romans abandoned Britain; some piace it 
in 422, others as late as 437; but the greater 
number of chronologers make this event to 
have happened in 426- 


: Seer vards, the Britons harassed, oy 
the 


cots and the Picts, intreated the aid of 
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the Saxons, who, in the year 448, landed, and 
soon afterwards established themselves in the 
island. 

From internal dissension, and other causes, 
the importance of London was now consider- 
ably reduced; but, on the establishment of the 
Heptarchy, or the seven Saxon kingdoms in, 
Britain, it became the capital of the kingdom 
of the East Saxons, or Essex; and again rose 
into consequence as a commercial town. 

Tn the year 819, when all the Saxon kingdoms 
fell under the power of Egbert, London became 
the metropolis of England; and, in 833, it was 
of such weight, that it was chosen for the place 
of meeting of a Wittenagemot, or an assembly 
of the great men of England to deliberate on 
means to repel the Danes, whose inroads al- 
ready threatened the nation with destruction. 

It was not long, however, before London 
severely felt the efiects of Danish cruelty; for 

“arriving with a large fleet of ships on the coast 
of Kent, in 839, they landed and having de- 
stroyed Rochester and Canterbury, they march- 
-ed to this city, which they sacked, and with 
a horrid rage of barbarity, murdered most of 
its inhabitants. They returned two years afier- 
wards with a fleet of 350 sail; but, on landing, 
most of their troops were cut to pieces by King 
Ethel wold. 

The illustrious Alfred restored the city to its 
former liberties and beauty, and expelled the 
Danish invaders who had settled there. Butin 
893, this excellent prince had the mortification 
to see his capital reduced to ashes by an acci- 
dental fire, which could notbe extinguished, as 
the houses were all built of wood. The walls, 
however, remained uninjured; and the houses 
were soon rebuilt, and the city divided into 
wards. Alfred also instituted the office of she- 
riff, whence originated the order of magistracy, 
afterwards settled by the citizens of London, 
in the person of the portreve, or governor of 
the city ; in the sheriff, and in the subordinate 
magistrate placed at the head of a ward, and 
analogous to the present title of aiderman.-- 
When Alfred had settled the affairs of England. 
he directed his seine to the improvement 
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of London. The houses were mostly of wood, 
but that prince having built his palace of stone 
and brick, the nobility, and other opulent in. 
habitants of London, followed his example. 

London sustained many subsequent attacks 
from the Danes; but, at the conquest, in 1066, 
it was a place of great wealth and power; 
and its civil government and privileges, as they 
existed under the Saxons, were confirmed by a 
charter of William the conqueror. The imme. 
diate successors of that monarch alternately 
harassed the city with, usurpations and law- 
less acts, and soothed it with new charters to 
confirm old privileges or grant new ones, till 
at length the civil government of London took 
a form very little different from that by which 
it is at present distinguished. 

By a grant from Henry I, the county of’ 
Middlesex was added to the jurisdiction of Lon- 
don; by which grant, the citizens were em- 
powered to appoint a sheriff and justiciary 
trom. .amongst themselves. The object of the 
charter was, to prevent the county of Middle- 
sex from being any longer an asylum for. bank- 
rupts and fraudulent persons; who, having de. 
serted London with the goods and effects of 
their creditors, lived there in open defiance of 
those whom.-they had injured. It was at this 
period that the citizens, according to their arts, 
mysteries, or manufacture, established them- 
selves into companies. 

Fitz-Stephens, a monkish historian, of the 
twelfth century, informs us that, in the reign 
of Henry If, the King’s Palace was two miles 
from the city, in the west, having a wall be- 
fore it, and some bulwarks. Every where, 
without the houses of the suburbs, which were 
full of people, the citizens had gardens and 
orchards planted with trees, large, beautiful, 
and one joining to another. On the north side 
were fields for pasture, and open meadows, 
amongst which the river waters did flow, and 
the wheels of the mills were turned about 
with a delightful noise. Very near lay a large 
forest, in the coverts of which lurked bucks 

“and does, wild boars and bulls. There were 
also choice fountains of water, sweet, whol- 
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some and clear, streaming forth among the 
glittering pebble stones ; in this number Holy- 
well, Clerken-well, and St. Clements-well, were 
of most note, and frequented above the rest, 
when scholars and the youth of the city took 
the air abroad in the summer evenings.---In the 
fatal wars under King Stephen, there went out 
to a muster, men fit for war, esteemed to the 
number of 20,000 horsemen armed, and 60,000 
foot-men.--Every Sunday in Lent, after dinner, 
a company ‘of young men rode out into the 
fields, on horses which were fit for war, and 
principal runners; every one amongst them 
being taught to run the rounds with his horse. 
The citizens’ sons issued out through the gates 
in troops, ‘furnished with lances and war-like 
shields, to make a representation of battle. To 
these exercises, when the king lay near at 
hand, many courtiers resorted, and the youth 
of great families, to train-and skirmish. -In the 
Easter holidays, it was usual to counterfeit a 
sea-fight..-A pole was set up in the middle of 
the river, with a target fastened toit; and a 
young man standing in a boat, rowed with 
Oars, and driven on with the tide, endeavoured 
with his spear to hit the target in his passage : 
if he broke the spear, and kept his footing, he 
was regarded as a victor; but, if his spear con- 
tinued unbroken, by the blow, he was tumbled 
into the water, and his boat passed away. On 
each side of the target, however, were two 
vessels, with several young men on board ready 
to take him up as soon as he should appear 
again on the surface of the water; the spec- 
tators all the time being highly delighted, and 
vociferating peals of langhter.---The usual sum- 
mer sports were leaping, shootipg, wrestling, 
casting of stones, throwing of javelins, &e. 
In winter, boars, bears, and bulls, were baited 
with dogs. Moorfields used to be frozen over, 
and great companies of young men sported on 
the ice. Hawking and hunting were also much 
‘in fashion. The dramatic entertainments of 
the day were chiefly the ancient mysteries, or 
representations of seriptare history. There 
were then three me schools in London ; St. 
& 
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Paul’s, the Holy Trinity, and St. Martin’s, bee 
side others of minor importance. : 

On the 2d of September, 118), the day before 
the coronation of Richard I. surnamed Cour 
de Lion, London was disgraced by the massa- 
cre of nearly all the Jews residing in it, the 
chief incitement to which appears to have 
been their opulence. In the subsequent reigns 
they were plundered and persecuted with the 
most unrelenting cruelty ; and, at length, in 
the reign of Edward I. expelled the kingdom, 

In the year 11697, the citizens purchased of 
King Richard a chat ter, for 15,000 marks, for 
the conservancy of the river Thames, with a 
power of removing weirs, and other obstruc- 
tions. In 1207, Henry Fitz Alwyn took the ti- 
tle of mayor, instead of custos and bailiff, un- 
der which names he had held that dignity for 
twenly years successively. In the year 1211, 
the citizens began to encompass the wall with 
a deep ditch, 200 feet wide. r 

About this time the forest of Middlesex be- 
ing disforested, the citizens obtained an op- 
portunity of purchasing land, and building 
houses upon it, by which the suburbs of the 
city were greatly increased, and soon enlarged 
to a considerable extent without the walls, 
though all the grounds within them were far 
from being converted into regular streets. The 
city was divided into twenty-four wards, under 
the government of the aldermen ; and each 
ward chose some of the inhabitants as common 
council-men, who were sworn into their office; 
these were to be consulted by the aldermen, 
and their advice followed, in all public affairs 
relating to the city. The above regulation was 
made in the reign of King Edward I, who alse 
granted the citizens a charter, by which he 
confirmed all their ancient privileges. 

King Edward ITI, in the year 1327, granted 
the citizens two charters; by the first of which 
it was ordained, that the mayor shall be con- 
Stantly one of the judgés of oyer and termi- 
ner, for the trial of criminals in Newgate, &c. 
By the second charter, Southwark is granted 
for the good and benefit of the citizens, The 
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Same prince, in the year 1354, granted the ci- 
tizens the privilege of having gold and silver 
maces carried before the chief magistrate, a pri- 
vilege then peculiar to London. 

in 1348, the city was visited by a most terri- 
ble pestilence, which continued to rage till the 
church yards were found not capacious enough 
to receive the bodies. ‘his induced several 
persons to purchase ground, to supply that de- 
fect; and in one of these burying-grounds, the 
site of the present Charter-house, bought by 
Sir Walter Manny, were interred the next 

-year, 50,000 persons: by this dreadful pesti- 

- Jence, 100,000 persons are said to have died in 
the city. 

In the fifth year of the reign of King Richard 
Il. the city suffered greatly by the rebellion of 
Wat Hilliard, commonly catied Wat Tyler. To 
the death of that rebel by Walworth, the lord 
mayor, is ascribed the addition of a dagger to 
the arms of the city. . 

In the year 1392, the city refusing to lend 
the king a sum of money, and some of the ci- 
tizens beating and abusing a London merchant 
for offering to advance the sum required, the 
mayor was committed prisoner to Windsor 
Castle, and several of the aldermen and citi- 
zens to other prisons; and, by a,commission of 

, enquiry under the great seal, being found guil- 
ty, they were fined 3000 marks, and the liber. 
ties of the city seized ; the mayor was degraded 
from his office, and a custos appointed to his 
room; the sheriffs were also degraded, and 
others chosen ; and, by the king’s precept, se- 
venteen persons were appointed aldermen dur- 
ing the royal pleasure. 

In 1396, Richard repeated his exactions with 
additional severity, so that when Henry of Bo- 
lingbroke was invited to assume the crown, he 
was received with open arms. 

Henry IV. extended the privileges. of the 
city in several instances. In his reign a dread- 
ful plague carried off no less than 30,000 of the 
inhabitants, whereby corn became so cheap, 
that wheat sold for 3s. 4d. the quarter. 

In the reign of Henry V. the citizens chiefly 
distinguished themselves by the splendid ca- 

BS 
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valcade with which they conducted that brave 
prince through the city, on his return from the 
field of Agincourt. In 1416, Sir Henry Barton, 
mayor, first ordered lanthorns to be hung out 
to illuminate the streets by night. In 1449, Sir 
Thomas Eyre, compassionating the distress of 
the poor in times of scarcity, built Leaden- 
hall at his own expence, and gave it to the 
city to be employed asa public granary. In 
this year Sir Richard Whittington was mayor 
for the third time. Some idea may be formed 
of the wealth of this magistrate from the fol- 
lowing circumstance: having invited Henry - 
. and his queen to an entertainment at Guildhall, 
immediately after the conquest of France, he 
caused a fire to be made of odoriferous weods, 
in which he burnt bonds of the king’s to the 
amount of 60,0001. which Henry had borrowed 
to pay his army in France; he then told the 
king that he had taken in and discharged those 
debts, and made him a present of them. 

In the second year of Henry IV, a dreadful 
pestilence raged in London, which swept away 
an incredible number of people. In the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry VII, the sweating 
sickness first raged in London, of which disease 
two lord mayors, and one of the sheriffs died 
within the year. In the year 1500, the plague 
carried off 20,000 persons, and during this reign 
the city also suffered greatly by the oppression 
of the king’s ministers, Empson and Dudley. - 

In Edward the VIith’s reign, the city gained 
very extensive privileges. 

From the first institution of the mayoraity 
till 1554, the procession to Westminster, where 
the lord mayor takes the oath, had been con-- 
Sstantly made on horseback. But in this year 
Sir John Norman, draper, being mayor, caused. 
a barge to be made at his own expense, and in 
that was rowed to Westminster, attended by 
those companies which had barges, in a superb 
manner. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the far 
‘greater part of London was contained within 
the walls; and even in these narrow limits 
were many gardens, which have since been 
converted into streets, lanes, courts and alleys, 
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The buildings of London were, on the west, 
bounded by the monastery of St. Catherine’s, 
East Smithfield was open to Tower-Hill. The 
Minories were built only on the east side, 
which fronted the city walls; cattle grazed in 
Goodman’s-fields, and Whitechapel extended 
but a little beyond the bars, and had no houses 
to the north; for Spitalfields, which of them- 
selves would form a large town, were then 
really fields, separated from each other by 
hedges, and rows of trees. Houndsditch con- 
sisted only of a row of houses, fronting the 
city walls, and the little yards and gardens be- 
hind them also opened into fields. Bishops- 
gate-street, Norton Talgate, ‘and the street 
calied Shoreditch, were then, however, built 
as far as the church; but there were_only a 
few house and gardens on each side, and no 
streets or lanes on either hand. Moorfields 
lay entirely open to the village of Hoxton; and 
Finsbury fields, in which were several wind- 
mills, extended to the east side of Whitecross- 
street. Chiswell street was not erected ; and St. 
John’s-street extended by the side of the Priory 
of St.John of Jerusalem, to the monastery of Cler- 
kenwell and Cow cross, which opened into the 
fields. But on leaving the city walls, the 
buildings were much less extensive; for though 
the village of Holborn was now joined to Lon: 
don, the backs of the houses, particularly on 
the north side, opened into gardens and fields; 
part of Gray’s Inn-lane were the only houses 
that extended beyond the main streets, great 
part of High Holborn had no existence, and 
St. Giles’s was a village contiguous to no part of 
London. The Strand had gardens on each side, 
and to the north, fields behind those gardens ; 
except a few houses where is now the west 
end of Drury-Jane. On the south side ot the 
street, the gardens generally extended to the 
Thames; though some of the nobility had 
houses on the back of their gardens, next the 
water-side. Covent-garden, so called from its 
belonging to the convent at Westminster, ex- 
tended to St. Martin’s-lane, and the field behind 
it reached to St. Giles’s. That lane had few 

edifices besides the iw a for Covent-garden 
BO ’ 
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wall was on one side, and a, wall which en- 
closed the Mews on the other, and all the up- 
per part was a lane between two hedges, which 
extended a little to the west of the village of 
St. Giles’s. Hedge-lane, now Whitcomb-street, 
was between two hedges: the extensive street 
now called the Haymarket, had a hedge on 
one side, and a few bushes on the other. Nei- 
ther Pall-Mall, St. James’s street, Piccadilly, 
nor any of the streets or fine squares in that 
part of the town, weve built; and Westminster 
was a small town on the south west and south 
Sides of St. James’s Park. Lambeth was at that 
time a little village, at a considerable distance 
from Southwark. and there were no buildings 
on the south bank of the Thames, till a row of 
houses began opposite to White Friars, and ex- 
tended along the river, with gardens, fields, or 
£roves behind them, till almost opposite the 
Steel Yard, where several streets began: the 
Borough extended a considerable distance from 
the bridge to the south, and the buildings to 
the east, as far as the Tower. 

During this reign, commerce received anew 
impulse, by the erection of the Royal Ex- 
ehange. ; 

At the period of the Spanish Armada, in 
1588, the city unanimously resolved not only 
to raise ten thousand troops, bat voted sixteen 
of the largest ships in the river Thames, and 
four pinnaces, or light frigates: they were fit- 
ted out in a proper manner, with the utmost 
expedition, and the charge, both of men‘and 
ships, was defrayed daring the time they con- 
tinued in the queen’s service, In 1594, the citizens 
fitted out six ships of war, and raised 405 men 
for her majesty’s service. Twice in the next 
year they raised 1000 men. And in 1507, when 
the rumour was spread of another invasion by 
the Spaniards, they produced 6000, and equip- 
ped sixteen men of war. 

* London obtained no fresh privileges during 
the reign of Elizabeth; but it enjoyed nearly 
the whole commerce of the nation. The cus- 
toms of the port were seven times greater than 
those of ail the rest of the kingdom; and al- 
though the citizens were taxed ina much higher 
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proportion than the people in the country, yet 

they were willing, in cases of emergency, to be 
rated above their proportion, which had for- 

merly been estimated at a tenth, when others 

paid only a fifteenth. 

In the year 1603, 30,578 persons died of the 
plague. This calamity returned at intervals, 
til 1612. : 

In 1613, during the reign of James I. the 
New river was brought to Islington from Am- 
well, in the neighbourhood of Ware. In the 
ensuing year, Smithfield was paved; and, in 
1615, the sides of the principal streets, which 
had before been laid with pebbles, were paved 
with broad free-stone and flags. 

At the accession of Charles I, in 1625, ano- 
ther dreadful pestilence raged in London,;which 

* carried off 35,417 persons. 

From the commencement of his reign, Charles 
and the city were at variance. Disputes arose 
in relation to ship-money, loans, and other 
grievances. The city was deprived of some 

advantages gained in the preceding reign, and 
amerced 50,0001. The citizens, taking part with 
the parliament against the king, fortified their 

City with forts, joined by a line of communica. 
tion, formed by a rampart of earth, which on 
all sides surrounded London, Westminster, and 
Southwark. Shortly after Charles’s execution, 
Sir Abraham Reynardson, then lord mayor, re- 
fusing to proclaim the abolition of monarchy, 
was degraded from his office, and imprisoned, 
and a new mayor chosen in his room, 

In 1657,the lord mayor assisted atthe inaugu- 
ration of Cromwell; but, afterthe death of that 
-usurper, the city joined with General Monk in 
bringing about the restoration. On the 29th of 
May, 1660, the lord mayor and aldermen went 
out and met Charles II, in St. George’s Fields. 
‘In 1663, the king granted the city a confirma- 
tion of all their ancient charters, privileges, 
liberties, rights, and customs; and the citizens 
in return advanced considerablesums of money 
towards carrying on the war with Holland, for 
which they were thanked by both houses of 
parliament, 
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In 1663, another dreadful pestilence carried: 
off 68,596 persons; and, in 1666, London was 
almost totally destroyed by a fire, which be- 
gan on the 2nd of September, continued three 
days, and destroyed 400 streets, containing 
eighty-seven paristi churches, and 13,200 houses, 
The calculation of the damage done by this 
dreadful conflagration amounted to 10,689,0001. 
From this calamity London soon recovered, 
and by the activity and perseverance of its in. 
habitants, it became more magnificent than be- 
fore. The streets were widened, and the houses 
rebuilt on a more extensive plan. It is, how- 
ever, much to be regretted, that the magnifi- 
cent, elegant, and useful plan of the great Sir 
Christopher Wren was totally disregarded, and 
sacrificed to the mean and selfish views of pri- 
vate property. ; 

London, from the time here noticed, has 
been yearly increasing in wealth, splendor, and 
commercial importance. In 1587, the year be- 
fore the memorable revolution, the city was 
greatly enriched, and its population increased, 
by the settlement of between 13,000 and 14,000 
French protestants, who, driven by persecu- 
tion from: their native home, sought an asylum 
in this country of civil and religious liberty, 
These children of peaceful industry took up 
their abode chiefly in Spitalfields, and the 
parts adjacent. The citizens, exerting them. 
selves much in favour of the revolution, ob- 
tained a full confirmation of their rights and 
privileges from William and- Mary. In the 
reign of Queen Anne, an order was given for 
building fifty new churches, which greatly 
improved the appearance of the metropolis. 

In 1733, the citizens ennobled themselves by 
their successive exertions against Sir Robert 
Walpole, especially in his scheme for a general 
excise. 

An act of common council was passed in 1705, 
for regulating the nightly watch of the Cleys. 
by which it was ordered, that a number of. 
strong able-bodied men, should be provided by 
each ward; and also that the deputy and com. 
mon-council of every ward, should have the 
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power to oblige every person, occupying any 
shop, house, or warehouse, either to watch in 
person, or to pay for an abie-bodied man, to be 
appointed thereto hy the said deputy and com- 
mon-council men; the said watchmen to, be 

~ provided with lanterns and candles,and armed 
with halberts ; to watch from nine in the even- 
ing till seven in the morning, from Michaelmas 
to the ist of April; and from ten till five, from’ 
the 1st of April to Michaelmas. The total num- 
ber of watchmen appointed by this act, was 
583. 

In 1707, in consequence of the many dread- 
ful fires which happened in London, an act 
was passed for preventing such fatal accidents 
in future, by which the churechwardens of 
each parish within the bills of mortality were 
enforced to fix on the main water-pipes in the 
street, and to provide a large and a small 
hand-engine, at the expence of their respective 
parishes; and it was also enacted, that party 
walls should be entirely of brirk or stone. 

During the present reign, innumerable are 
the improvements which have taken place in 
London and its environs. Notwithstanding the 
generally patifie nature of its inhabitants, this 
city has, at various periods of its history, heen 
disgraced by the conduct of furious and san- 
guinary mobs. The riots of 1780 will never be 
forgotten in its annals; and similar scenes 
would probably have taken place in the year 
1800, had it‘not been for the prompt and ener- 
getic measures of the chief municipal officers. 
Fortunately, from various improvements which 
have taken place in the administration of the 
London police, and from the formation and 
admirable discipline of the respective volun- 
teer corps, we have little apprehension of 
again witnessing the perpetration of deeds at 
which humanity must-shudder. 
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CHAP, ITI. 


Extent of London—Principal Streets, and Number of 
Inhabitants.—Architecture.--Rent.—Former Bounda- 
ries of the City.—River.--Salubrity of Climate.—-Po- 
pulation.—-Mortality.-Importance of Vaccination.---- 
Consumption of Animal Food.—Increased Bulk of 
Cattle.—T'ish, Poultry, and Game.-—Milk, Vegetables, 
and Fruit,--Wheat, Butter, Cheese, Liquors, Wine, 
Beer, and Coals.—-General Commerce of London.~ 
Exports, Imports, &c.—-East India Company.---- 
West India Trade.—Manafactures.—Retail Trade, 


From presenting an outline of the general his. 
tory of London, we proceed to notice. its pre- 
sent extent, population, &c. 

Under the general denomination of London, 
are now comprehended the city, preperly so 
called, the city of Westminster, and the’ bo- 
rough of Southwark, With their respective 
suburbs. 

Distant from the sea about sixty miles, it ex. 
tends, from east to west, along’ the banks of 
the Thames, about seven miles; exclusively of 
houses which, on each side, for several miles, 
line the principal approaches to the metropo- 
lis. Its breadth is irregular, being not more 
than two miles at its narrowest part, but, at 
its widest, nearly four. According to the cal. 
culations of Mr. Colquhoun, an able statistical 
writer, it contains about 8000 Streets, lanes, al- 
lies, courts, é&ce. Sixty squares, and 160,000. 
houses, warehouses, and other buildings. Its 
_ Main streets, though irregular, run chiefly 
from east to west, and from north to south, 
That which may be called the northern line, 
commences from the Uxbridge road, at the 
north side of Hyde Park; and, under the suc. 
. cessive names of Oxford-street, St. Giles’s ; 
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Holborn, Skinner-street, Newgate-street,Cheap- 
side, the Poultry, Cornhil!, Leadenhall-street, 
and Whitechapel, leads on to Mile-End, on the 
Essex road. The southern line may be consi- 
dered as commencing from the Bath road, at 
the south side of Hyde Park. Under the suc. 
cessive names of Piccadilly, St. James’s street, 
and Pall-Mall (or the Hay-Market), Charing- 
Cross, the Strand, Fleet-street, Ludgate-street, 
Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’s Church-yard, Watling- 
street, Cannon-street, and Tower-street, it is 
continued to the Tower of London ; whence it 
extends two or three miles farther along the 
river-side, through St. Catherine’s-street; Lower 
East Smithfield, and Wapping, towards Black- 
wall. 

The architecture of London, with respect to 
its private houses, is extremely irreguiar and 
defective; though, within these few years, it 
has made rapid approaches toward elegance 
and beauty, Convenience is likewise more 
consulted than it was formerly; the idea of 
comfort seems never to be lost.sight of; and 
cleanliness, our national characteristic, almost 
universally prevails, extending its benign in- 
fluence to our taverns, and to every place of 
public accommodation. The inhabitants are 
suited with places of residence, agreeably to 
their inclinations and means of expenditure. 
Houses, according to their size, in the squares 
and principal streets, may be had’ at rents 
from 2001. to 5002. per annum ; in the second- 
rate streets, from 1002. to 200/.; and, in the 
third and fourth-rate streets, from 40/. to 1002, 
Leases are, of course, frequeutly granted, un- 
der proper considerations- In tune great trad- 
ing streets, rents run from 1002. to 4002, per 
annum; second and third-rates, 302. 40/. 502. 
602. 702. or 802.3; and, in inferior situations, 
proportionately lower. Comfortable ready- 
furnished lodgings may be had, from eighteen 
shillings, or a guinea a week, upwards, ac- 
cording to the wishes or means of the occupier. 
From the number of markets, warehouses, and 
shops, with which London abounds, every ar- 
ticle of necessity, convenience, or luxury, may 
with the utmost facility be procured, 
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London, united with Westminster, westward 4 
is situated on the northern side of the Thames, 
in the county of Middlesex, A great part of 
it stands upon hilly ground, forming a grand 
and beautiful amphitheatre round the water. 
The borough of Southwark is situated on the 
Opposite bank of the Thames, on level ground, 
in what was auciently a morass, in the county 
of Surry. 

The ancient city of London, or that which 
is now denominated within the walls, was about 
a mile and a half in length, and something 
more than half a mile in breadth. During the 
last century, its population has diminished 
almost half; a circumstance which must be at- 
‘tributed to the widening of the streets, to the 
many public buildings which have been erect. 
ed, to the consequent reduction of the number 
of houses, to the general extension of the city 
and its suburbs, and to the constantly increa. 
Sing partiality of the mercantile part of the 
community to reside at the west end of the 
town, and in the villages adjacent. London, 
without the watls, is merel y an extension of the 
ancient city, which it surrounds, and is govern. 
ed by the city magistrates. 

The greater part of London Stands upon 
rising ground ; the soil is sound and dry; the 
lower parts are freed from moisture by sub- 
terraneous sewers, or drains; and, from the 
vast quantities of water with which the inha- 
bitants are constantly supplied, by means of 
the Thames and of the New River, great sweet. 
ness and cleanliness are preserved. The drains 
here mentioned are large vaulted channels, 
beneath the pavements, communicating with 
each house by smaller ones, and with the re. 
spective streets by gratings, to carry off such 
filth as may be conveyed in that manner, into 
the river. Mad, and other rubbish, are taken 
away in carts, by persons constantly employed 
for that purpose. 

The tide flows fiftéen mile higher than Lon- 
don; but, notwithstanding the accumulation of 
filth which theriver receives, its water issweet 
and pure, and never brackish. The Thames, 
When not swelled by the tide, or by rains, is 
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generally not more than a quarter of a mile 
broad, and about twelve feet deep; but, at the 
spring tide, its depth and breadth are propor- 
tionably increased, 

London is considered to be one of the most 
heaithful cities in the world, yet its atmos- 
phere is too frequently moist; the weather of- 
ten shifts, most unseasonably, from one ex- 
treme to the other, and these shiftings are ge- 
nerally sudden, It has been estimated, that 
there are about 209 days in the year without 
rain; 156 in which it rains or snows; twelve, 
npon an average, in which it snows or sleets ; 
and, out of the 209 dry days, about fifty or 
sixty in which the sun never shines. 

The entire population of London, within a 
circle of eight miles in diameter, taking St. 
Paul’s for its centre, is supposed to amount to 
1,030,000 persons, a proportion far greater 
than that of Paris, by a similar estimate, which 
contains only 600,000 persons. Of the 1,030,000, 
however, a twenty-fifth part is allowed, for 
the transient residence of sailors,-soldiers, and 
foreigners; which, though fluctuating as to in- 
dividuals, may be regarded as permanent in 
the aggregate. 

Agreeably to the following abstract of a re- 
turn, made in conformity to an act of parlia- 
ment, passed in the 43d year of the present 
king, London, including its suburbs, contains. 
837,956 settled inhabitants, 


LONDON. 


London within the walls ........606- 75,377 

London without the walls. ....-.+-.- 54,141 

Southwark (as a ward of it) though se- : 
parate in some respects, and in the 
county Of SULYY — .-ceeereseeeeees 


67 3448 


IN MIDDLESEX, 


Westminster ..si.cceseeteveesseecess 150,277 
Tower Division «. ....scceccscceeseess 189,223 
Artillery Ground Precinct .......+-., 1,428 
Charter-House, extya parochial .... 229 


ee ee 


Carried over 538,118 
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Brought over 538,118 
Glasshouse-Yard InGerty SIS 8 1,221 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell 60502 0.2.8. oe): 23,306 
St. Luke’s ......; te eeeeeeeeceeeceseses 26,881 
St. Mary, ‘Islington........... sceccesee 10,212 
St. Sepuieline. ies Aaron 3,768 


~ IN MIDDLESEX, 
Holborn Division, including St, An- 


OV OW) 6h cst ban ceed 4 dots ieiewid sialee : 
St. George the Martyr nc Gao 2c seiere 
St. lem Gnt's sys den spihendfa. th, Bs Sic - ; 
ODE Madles's Voce te ety er. a eulementete 175,820 


Duchy of Lancaster Lalierty: «2205.2 


St. George’s, Bloomsbury ........., i. 

St. Mary-la-bonne ..... Binkiia gisteie lei siste 
And several others 
SURRY. 

POLO Ee ieee salad caste tcvnas tes 17,169 

otherhithe 2 i... ce. Pete seeeeeeseeses 10,206 

Lambeth ........... Steet eneeeseeseeses § 27,030 

Lambeth Palace oi. ..s....ccck. eens 46 

- J ——_ 

Total persons 834,866 


Adding a twenty-fifth part of the entire po- 
pulation for influx of strangers and foreigners, 
occasioned by 14,000 annual arrivals or trading 
Shipping, &c. an idea may be formed of the 
increasing population of the metropolis, by the 
following table: 


In 1700'Tn 1750!In 1802 
1. City of London within 
ethe’ walls" syeeg tet 139,300! 87,000 78,000 


ing the Inns of Court 169 ,009}156,000 155,000 
$e City and Liberties of 

Westminster......... -|130,000/152,000 165,000) 
4. Out parishes within 

the Bills of Mortality |226,900)258,000/379,000 
5. Parishes not within 

the Bills of Mortality | 9,150 223501123 ,000 


C ceuieiieieeteed 


6. ‘Total of the Metropolis {674,350 676,050'900,000 
ee aemenennceneenenenansinneeen antes aan E2000) 
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4n the year 1700, London contained almost 

an eighth part of the inhabitants of England 
and Wales; in 1750, above a tenth part; and at 
present, rather less than that proportion. 

The London bills of mortality were originally 
instituted about the year 1562; and, from 1603, 
a complete series of them is preserved. In for- 
mer times the putrid filth, produced by a 
crowded population, and not carried off by 

‘sufficient sewers, made Londonvery unhealthy, 
and caused a plague about once in twenty 
years. A timely notice of this dreadful visitant 
used to be given by the weekly bills of morta- 
lity. The crowded part of London was _puri- 
fied by the memorable conflagration of 1666, to 
which the extermination of the plague is gene- 
raliy attributed. The district, within the bills 
of mortality, has been gradually extended ; 
and, besides London and Westminster, at pre- 
sent comprehends a large popuiation, under 
the title of Ont-Parishes.--A few parishes now 
forming part of the metropolis, have not yet 
been takeu into the bills of mortality. 

From various enquiries and discussions which 
have taken place, concerning the population 
of the metropolis, the deaths unregistered have 
been estimated at about 5000 annually, and the 
registered burials average at 24,000. - 900,000, 
divided by 20,300, gives the annual mortality 
at one in thirty-one : though, inthe year 1750, 
it appears to have been one. in twenty-three, 

It may not here be amiss to. observe, that 
the proportion of deaths, amongst children, in 
London, is greater than in some other capitals, 
In St. Petersburgh, out of 1000 persons, 817 are 
reckoned to die between the age of twenty aud 
sixty ; whilst in London, out of an equal num- 

ber, only 720 died within the same periods. 
Yet, in St. Petersburgh. whilst only 184 chil- 
dren die, between the age of one and fifteen, 
upon an average; in Berlin, 276 die, out ofthe 
same number; and, in London, 320. 

In London, in the year 1650, the total num- 
ber of deaths was 8,764; in 1700, 19,443 ; in 1750, 
23,727; in 17908 and 1799, 18,000 each; in 1800, 
23,068; in 1801, 19,3745 in 1804, 20,094; in 1805, 
47,575; and, in 1006, 17,938; evineing a rapid 
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diminution of deaths, in proportion to the vast 
increase of population. 

One great cause of this diminution of deaths 
is the increasing prevalence of vaccination, 
which bids fair to exterminate that loathsome 
and destructive disease, the small-pox. As re- 
cently as the year 1802, the number of deaths 
by small-pox, in London, was 1579; in 1804, 
the number was only 622; and, since that pe- 
riod, the annual mortality, by that disease, 
has greatly decreased. Formerly, of those who 
took the small-pox, in the natural way, one in 
six died; of those who were inoculated, only 
one in 300 died; but, from the great diffusion 
of the disease, by inoculation, the total number 
ef deaths was greatly increased. These evils 
are removed by vaccination, which has been 
proved to be an effectual preventive against 
the small-pox; and, out of 164,381 cases, only 
three deaths ave occurred, being equal to 
only one death in 54,000 cases! 

The general Salubrity of London may, 1 a 
great measure, be attributed to the excellent. 
food of its inhabitants; as, even the Jower 
classes may be said to “ fare sumptuously.” 
The bread is generally good, and the animal 
food is perhaps superior to that of any other 
city in the world. 

The following table will shew the average 
number,of cattle and sheep, consumed annu- 
ally in London, from the year 1732 to 1794, 
both inclusive :--. 


Cattle. Sheep. 
A%3205 toro474O. coos. oe 83,906........564,650 - 
GL Meet UT4O Sok ek: 745104. .......550,892 
LG5O § wh) LP SS ceed os TORBBA.G - 623,001 
ESO © 00 AG O78 US soe 83,432........615,398 
AROB os DRO eckeicts 89,362........627 805 
ARTS.) ows L7OGeh tea ake 09,285........687,588 
A786 a6 L794. «+++ ++ +108,075. 2.204. .707,456 
At present, the number of bullocks which 
are annually consumed in London, is estimated 
at 110,000; of sheep and lambs, 776,002; of 
calves, 210,000; of hogs, 210,000; and of suck- 
ing pigs, 60,000, : 
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This great increase, in the number of animals 
consumed, will appear the more astonishing, 
when it is stated, that the average weight, 
about a hundred years ago, compared with 
‘that of the present time, is as follows:.-- 


1700, 1800, 
ibs. Ibs. 
Oxen........3.3870 to 800 
Calyesicicyain, SO° .<i) 840 
Sheep « .00%.s5:98 -2/ 86 
Wear Sick sd. 4B <u 50 


It is thought by many, that this. expansion 
of buik hasoceasioned a deterioration of quality. 

The inhabitants of London consume but a 
proportionately small quantity of fish; which, 
excepting the inferior kinds, is generally dear. 
Notwithstanding the seas and rivers of Britain 
teem with the-finny tribes, it is supposed that 
not more than 14,500 boats of cod, &c. are 
annualiy brought to the London market. Mack- 
erel, however, are generally plentiful, during a 
part of the time that they are in season ; her- 
rings and-sprats, in good seasons, are sufficient- 
ly cheap; and the quantity of oysters which is 
consumed, notwithstanding their dearness, is 
immense. 

Poultry, at all times, bears a high price, and 
is seldom found but at the table of the wealthy 
and luxurious. 

Venison may be obtained at a moderate rate, 
chiefly from the pastry cooks. 

The quantity of game which is consumed in 
London, though it is not allowed to be sold, is 
very considerable. ’ 

Six millions, nine hundred and eighty thou- 
sand gallons of milk are supposed to be used 
annually in London ; 8,500 cows being Kept, 
forthe purpose of furnishing a constant supply. 
The yearly sum which is stated to be paid, by 
the retailers of milk, to the cow-keeepers, is 
240,8331.; and, as they charge a hundred per 
cent: advance to the public, the sum of 481,6662. 
is expended for the purchase of this article. 
This, however, is not all; for, though the cow- 
keepers do not themselves adulterate the milk, 
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they erect pumps upon their premises, for the 
express purpose of furnishing water for its’ 
adulteration ;- which is added without secresy, 
by the retailers, to the extent, on an average;: 
of at Jeast a sixth part. Many of the more: 
opulent retailers contract with the wholesale 
dealer for the milk of a certain number of 
cows. 

About 10,000 acres of ground, in the vicinity 
of the metropolis, are appropriated entirely to 
the growth ot vegetables; and about 4000 acres, 
for fruit, to supply the London market. The 
annual purchase money, paid at market, for 
vegetables, is about 645,0002.; and for fruit 
400,0002.; many of the market gardeners, as 
they are termed, live in a style of luxury and 
expence which is scarcely conceivable. The 
retailers of vegetables and fruit are not in the 
least more conscientious, than the dealers in 
milk; and as, upon an average, they lay on 
more than 2001. per cent. ad valorem, upwards 
of 3,000,0001. are paid by the consumers, for 
vegetables and fruit, in London. 

it may be fairly supposed, that the annual 
consumption of other articles is in proportion 
to those which we have already mentioned. 
of' wheat, the average is 700,000, quarters; of 
butter, 16,600,000 pounds; of cheese, 21,100;000 
pounds; of spirituous liquors, and ‘compounds, 
11,146,782 gallons; of wine, 32,500 tens; and, of 
ale and porter, 1,113,500 barrels, of 36 gallons 
each.---The following is a statement of the num - 
ber of barrels of porter, brewed in London by 
the twelve principal houses, between the 5th 
of July, 1806, and the 5th of July, 1807 :--- 


~ Meux, «4%... 1705870 Combe.......80,273: 
Barclay......166,600 || Goodwyn....72,580 

_ Hanbury ....135,072 |} Elliot Seis .0 sis 5008 

. Brown & Co.125,654 || Clowes.......38,554 
Whitbread... .104,251 |] J. Calvert.. +037 ,033 
F. Calvert... ..82,004 || Harford..... -23,283 


The quantity of wood consumed for firing, in 
Londoa, is comparatively small ; but the coals 
amount to 600,000 chaldrons, or. 21 3600,000 
bushels. 
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The trade and commerce of London are more 
than commensurate with its extent and popu- 
lation. The annual value of its exports and 
imports, has been estimated at 60,500,0002. ster- 
ling, and the amount of custom-house duties at 
upwards of 6,000,0002. About 3,900 ships, Bri. 
tish and foreign, are employed in the carrying 
trade; about 13,400 cargoes annually entering 
the Thames, Eleven hundred ships are sup- 
posed to be, on an average, constantly in the 
river; together with 3,419 barges and- other 
small craft, employed in lading and unlading 
them; 2,288 barges, and other craft, engaged 
Mm the inland trade; and 3,000 wherries, or. 
small boats for passengers. &c. About 8,000 
watermen are employed in navigating the 
wherries and craft; 4000 labourers in lading 
and unlading ships; and 1,200 revenue officers, 
besides the crews of the several vessels, are 
always upon duty in the river. The principal 
scene of action, as it may’ he termed, is from 
two miles above, to four miles below London- 
bridge; but the labour which is performed, be- 
tween London-bridge and Lime-house, is in- 
calculably greater than on any other part of 
the river. - 

_The East India Company alone employ 80,000 
tons of shipping, and a capital of 18,000,0002, 
sterling. They annually export goods to the 
value of 1,500,0002-; and the sale of their im- 
ports amount to 5,000,000/. 

Though less splendid in its form, the West 
India trade, in point of commercial importance, 
is superior to that of the East ; 150,000 tons of 
shipping, and 14,000 seamen being constantly 
employed therein. Its annual imports are estimat- 
ed at upwards of 7,000,000/. ; and its exports at 
3,800,000. According to official documents, 
the average annual value of exports, from, 
Great Britain to the West India colonies, from 
1761 to 1765, was 1 ,232,6032; but, from 1800 to 
1805, it was 4,002,7917. This, it should be ob- 
served, was the official value: the calculated: 
real value, as shewn by the convoy tax,’ was 
6,061 ,7942.--The docks and warehouses, which 
have been recently gyi ate in the Isle ef 


y 
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Dogs, for the accommodation of this trade, 
and which we shall again have occasion to 
mention, cannot fail of exciting astonishment 
and admiration, at their vast extent. 

The manufactures of London may be con- 
sidered as consisting chiefly of fine goods, 
and articles of elegant use, such as cutlery, 
jewellery, articles of gold and silver, japan 


ware, cut glass, cabinet work, and gentlemen’s 


carriages, tinished in a move than ordinary 
style of elegance; or of particular articles 
which require a metropolis, or a port, or a great 
mart, for their consumption, export, or sale; 
such as porter, English wines, vinegar, refined 
sugar, soap, &c. The value, and beauty, of 
many of the former articles, eclipse every 
thing that the Contineut can produce; while the 
extent and importance of the manufactories of 
the latter can no where be surpassed. The 
hat manufactories of London are extremely 
profitable; in Clerkenwell, above one haif of 
the inhabitants are occupied in the different 
branches of the watch manufactory; and at 
Bethnal Green, a silk manufactory is carried 
on upon an extensive scale. Fone 
Respecting the extent and value of the retail 

trade of T.ondon, it may suffice to remark, that 
there are two sets of streets, ruining nearly 
parallel, almost from the eastern extremity of 
the town to the western, forming, (with the 
exception of a very few houses) two lines of 
shops. The southern line, which is the more 
shewy and important, is upwards of three 
miles in length; extending from Mile-end to 
Parliament-street and Piccadilly, including 
Whitechapel, Leadenhall-street, Cornhill, Cheap- 
side, St. Paul’s Church-yard, Ludgate-street, 
Fleet-street, the Strand, and Charing-cross. 
The northern line, which is about four miles 
long, reaches from Shoreditch church, almost 
to the end of Oxford-street, including Shore- 
ditch, Bishopsgate-street, Threadneedle-street, 
Cheapside, (which street is common to both 
these lines) Newegate-street, Skinner’s street, 
Holborn, Broad-street St. Giles’s, and Oxford- 
street.------ Lombard-street, Fenchurch -street, 
Gracechurch-street, and the Minories, in the v 
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city, also deserve to be mentioned; and, at | 
the west end of the town, which is the more 
airy, spacious, and fashionable, Cockspur- 
Street, Pall-mall, St. James’s-street, Bond-street, 
the Hay-market, King-street Covent garden, 
&ec. &c. 

For the safety of the persons and property of 
the inhabitants, it is estimated 204 beadles, 
watchmen, and patrols, are nightly on duty, 
in and round the metropolis. The city itself 
centains twenty-five wards, in which there are 
765 watchmen, and thirty-eight patrols; and 
watch-honuses are placed at convenient distances 
in all parts,where a parochial constable attends, 
in rotation, to see that order prevails, to re. 
ceive offenders, and to deliver them the next 
morning to the sitting magistrates. In each 
watch-house also, in case of fire, the names of 
the turncocks, and the places where engines. 
are kept, are to be found. In addition to the 
parochial engines, certain societies and indivi- 
duals are provided with them, together with the 
principal fire-offices, who have engines stationed 
in various districts, with a large body of active 
men and horses constantly ready ata minute’s 
notice to assist. In the Thames, also, there are 
two fire-engines above, and two below the 
bridge, to protect the floating property. By 
means of the fire-plugs in the streets, any quan. 
tity of water may be obtained, and general se- 
curity is guaranteed by every effort of activity 
and care. 

A striking proof of the opulence of the city 
of London is, that no elass of society enjoys 
the comforts of life in greater plenty, than 
that of respectable shopkeepers, who frequent- 
ly retire with independance, and leave hand- 
some fortunes to their children. 
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CHAP. IIl. 


Military Government of London.--Restoration of 
Charles II.- Trained Bands.—Alteration of the Mi- 
litary system.-—City Militia Artillery Company.-- 
Bank and East India Company, Volunteers.—Re- 
gulars.—Westminster and Southwark Volunteers. 


OF the ancient military government, and: re 
gulations, of London, very little is accurately 
known; nor would an investigation of the sub- 
ject, in this place, lead to any useful end..--In 
the middle of April, 1660, about six weeks be. 
fore the restoration of King Charles, II, there 
was a muster in Hyde-park of the troops be- 
longing to the city, when there appeared six 
regiments of trained hands, six regiments of 
auxiliaries, and one regiment of horse. Of the 
twelve regiments of foot, eight had *seven 
companies, and the other four, six compa- 
nies in each; in all eighty companies, of 250 
men, making 20,000 effective infantry. The | 
regiment of horse consisted of six troops, of 
100 men. each.---This force being judged very 
useful, not only for the defence of the city, 
but for the safety of the King’s person, his 
Majesty, soon after the restoration, appointed 
a commission of Lieutenancy for the cityof 
London, which he invested with the same 
power, as those possessed by the Lord Lieute : 
nants of counties; by whom the _ trained 

bands were new modelled, and the cavalry 
was increased to two regiments of five troops, 
with eighty men in each. The effective Strength 
of the trained bands was settled at 10,298 men. 
At a subsequent period, however, this force, 
though nominally supported, fell to decay 3 


é 
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and, at the commencement of _ the late 
war, it was found expedient to resort to a 
new sysfem. Accordingly, in July, 1794, an 
act of parliament oe passed, for raising, by 
ballot, two regiments of militia, for the dé 
fence of the city, under the superintendance 
of the commissioners of heutenancy. The mode 
of ballot, however, being found to be attended 
by many inconveniences, a second act was 
passed, in May, 1796, agreeably to which two 
regiments, of 600 men each, were ordered to 
be raised, and the expence to be defrayed by 
an equal assessment, upon the respective pa- 
rishes..--The commissioners of lieutenancy, for 
the superiritendance of this foree are the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and their deputies, the Re- 
corder, Chamberlain, and common serjeant, 
for the time heing, with 155 of the principal 
citizens appointed by the King. 

In addition to these two-regiments of militia, 
the city is defended by the artillery company, 
which is a voluntary enrollment of the young- 
er citizens, and others, of long standing ; by 
the tity light horse, a corps of merchants, and 
respectable citizens; by eleven regiments of vo- 
lunteers, formed during the late and present 
wars, amounting to nearly 8000 of the citizens, 
their sons, and confidential servants; and by 
one regiment of volunteer infantry, belonging 
tothe Bank, and three regiments of the same 
description, belonging to the East India Com- 
pany, all of which are composed of the ser- 
vants of the two bodies, and are officered by 
the Directors, and the principal persons in 
their employ. 

What we have hitherto stated, relates to the 
city of London exclusively ; but as a part of 
the national establishment, there are also three 
regiments of foot-guards, comprising 10,850. 
men including officers, and two regiments of 
horse-guards, of 600 men each, which at once 
serve as appendages to the King’s royal state, 
and to assist in protecting the metropolis. The 
foot-guards, however, are occasionally sent 
abroad. The yeomen of the guard, a body 
consisting of 100 ae nay be regarded as 
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# curious relic of the dress of the King’s enards 
in the fifteenth century. At the barracks in 
Hyde-park, some light horse are annually sta- 
tioned, for the purpose of attending his Majes- 
ty, or other members of the royal family, 
chiefly in travelling; and to do duty on occa. 
sions immediately connected with the regula- 
tions of government. 

The cities of London and Westminster, and 
their suburbs collectively, are also protected 
by the county militias, a certain quota of 
which is raised in each separate parish. 

Nor must we forget the numerous corps of 
loyal volunteers in London, as well as through- 
Out the united kingdom, who, on the alarm of 
invasion, nobly started forward, in defence of 
their country. Some estimate may be formed 
of the strength and value of those relating to 
London, Westminster, and Southwark, in par- 
ticuiar, by the following statement of the eorps 
which were reviewed by his Majesty, in Hyde- 
park, on the 26th and 28th of October, 1803. 

In the eastern district, the Loyal London 
Cavalry mustered 217 effective men; the Hon. 
Artillery Company,994; 1st Regiment of Royal 
East-India Volunteers, 640; 2d ditto, 636; 3d 
ditto, 585; 1st Regiment of Loyal London Vo- 
lunteer Infantry, 737; 2d ditto, 657; 3d ditto, 
804; 4th ditto, 790; 5th ditto, 501; 6th ditto, 
647; 7th ditto, 404; 8th ditto, 777; Oth ditto, 
65£; 10th ditto, 587; Lith ditto, 293; 1st Regi- 
ment of Tower Hamlets, 3503 Whitechapel, 445; 
Mile End, 333; St. George in the East, 230; Rat- 
cliffe, 183; Shoreditch, 294; Bromley St. Leo- 
nard, 175; Bethnal green, 166; St. Catharines, 
121, Christcharch, 184. Total, 12,401. In the 
western district, the number of effective men 
was, in the London and Westminster Light 
Tlorse Volunteers, 727; Westminster Cavalry, 
225; Southwark Yeomanry, 607; Clerkenwell 
Cavalry, 46; Lambeth ditto, 40; St. George’s 
Regiment of Volunteer Infantry, 663; St James's 
ditto, 954; Bloomsbury and Inns of Court, ditto 
929; Royal Westminster ditto, 961; Prince of 
Wales’s ditto, 640; St. Margaret’s and St. John’s 
ditto, 625; Loyal North Britons, 286 ; Mary-le- 
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bonne, 903; Law Association, 335; Duke of 
Gloucester’s 462; Somerset-place, 380; St.Giles’s 
and St. George’s, 605; Clerkenwell, 701; Loyal 
British Artificers, 542; Loyal Britons, 127; St. 
Andrew’s and St. George’s, 5143 Ist and 2nd 
_ Battalions of Queen’s Royal, 926; Knightsbridge, 

124; St. Clement’s Danes 245; Ist Surry, 515; 
St. Sepuichre’s, 174; St. Saviour’s, 1513; Loyal 
Southwark, 545; Lambeth, 555; Christchurch, 
171; St. John’s, 138; St. Olave’s, 116; Rother- 
hithe, 158; Duke of Cumberland’s Sharp Shoot- 
ers, 84; Gray’s-inn Corps of Riflemen, 38. 
Total, 14,676.—Grand Total, 27,077. 

During the administration’ of the late Mr. 
Fox, and that of his successor, Lord Howick, 
the Volunteers throughout the country, were 
much, and undeservedly, slighted and neglect- 
ed. Inthe House of Commons, where men had 
hitherto been supposed to speak from the dic- 
tates of truth, justice, and honour--Mr. Wind- 
ham, in particular, and General Crawford (who 
has since had the honour to distinguish himself 
in South America, and of being soundly. beaten 
by a pastry-cook officer) vented their abuse of 
the volunteers, in the most scurrilous and of- 
fensive terms. In a manly spirit, however, 
which well became them, some of those patri- 
otic bands formed public resolutions of treating, 
with the silent contempt which they merited, 
the aspersions of a few vain and conceited, 
but imbecile partisans ; and a vote of thanks, 
from Parliament, at the’suggestion of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, subsequently proved the superior light in 
which they were contemplated by the country 
at large. It has given genera] satisfaction, 
that, since the accession to power of the pre- 
sent ministry, they have been restored to their 
accustomed privileges, and estimation in the 
State. 

Indeed, without making any fulsome com- 
parison between the volunteers and the regu- 
lars, it is scarcely possible to speak in terms 
too warm of the loyalty and patriotism of the 
former. They have made vast sacrifices, of 
both time and money, and they well merit 
the unfeigned thanks of a grateful nation. 
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CHAP, IV. 


i 


Civil Government of the City.-Lord Mayor.;-Alder- 
men.—Common Council.--Livery.-List of the City 
Companies.--Election of City Officers.—Sheriffs.—- 
Bridge-ward, Southwark.--List of the city Magis- 
trates.--Enumeration of the Courts of Justice.---List 
of Prisons.—-Table of Terms and Returns.---Commis- 
sioners for Affidavits. 


1 Dae object which next claims attention is the 
civil government of the city of London, which 
is vested by charters, or grants, from the kings 
of England, in its own corporation or body of 
citizens, The City is divided into principal 
districts, called wards; and the corporation 
consists of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, .and 
the Common Council; the two first being cho- 
sen by the livery, and the last, in part, by the 
householders, : 

The livery, it should be observed, is a nume- 
¥rous and intportant elective body; which en- 
Joys the right of electing the lord mayor, she- 
riffs, members of parliament, (four of which 
are returned by the city*) the chamberlain, 
bridge-masters, ale conners, and auditors of the 
chamberlain’s accounts ; all of whom are cho- 
sen by their respective guilds, o1 companies, 
from amongst the freemen. 

The livery are supposed to have obtained the 
privilege of electing members of parliament, 
Fe Pa eee at SE Oe 

* The present members are:-—-Sir William Curtis, 
bart.; Sir Charles Price, bart.; Harvey Christian 
Combe, Esq.; and James Shaw, Esq. all of them ab 
dermen of the city, - 
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* 


about the fifteenth year of-the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. 

Guilds, or companies, are known to have 
existed in this country very soon after the Nor- 
Man conquest ; but the date of the charter of 
the Goldsmith’s and Skinner’s companies, the 
oldest now extant, is-only as far back as the 
year 1327. Their original object was to pre- 
serve their respective arts, trades, or mysteries, 
from the exercise of non-freemen. The first 
institutions of this nature are sapposed to have 
been by the weavers, and the bakers. 

The following is 


A LIST OF THE PRESENT LONDON 
COMPANIES; 


With their respective Halls (such as possess them), 
and when and where they transact ~ 
public Business.* 


APOTHECARIES Hall, Water-lane, Blackfriars. 
Business done the first Tuesday in the month, 
at twelve o’clock. 

Armourers and Braziers hall, Coleman-street, 
quarterly and half yearly. Quarterly courts 
are held the Thursday after each quarter 
day, half quarterly courts uncertain. 

Bakers hall, Harp-lane, first Monday in the 
month. 

Barbers hall, 3, Monkwell-street, first Tuesday 
in the month. 

Blacksmiths company, first Tuesday in the 
month. Held at Cutlers hall. 

Bowyers company; held at the New London 
Tavern. 

Brewers hall, Addle-street. 

Butchers hall, Pudding-lane, first Thursday in 
the month. , 

Carmens company, no livery, held at Guild- 
hall. 


* Those which have the following mark + prefixed, 
are the twelve principal companies; from one of which 
the lord mayor must always be elected; or, should he 
be elected trom any other, he must take up his freedom 
in one of those. ig! 
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Carpenters hall, London-wall, first Tuesday in 
the month. 

Clockmakers company. 

tClothworkers hall, Mincing-lane, first Wednes- 
day in the month. 

Coach and Coach Harness Makers hall, Noble- 
street, ; 

Combmakers company, no livery. 

Cook’s company, held at Guildhall. 

Coopers hall, Basinghall street, first Tuesday 
in the month. 

Cordwainers hall, Distaff lane, first Wednesday 
in the month. 

Curriers hall, London-wall, days uncertain. 

Cutlers hall, Cloak lane, business done at any 
time of the day, b giving notice. 

Distillers company, hela at Drapers hall, first 
or second Tuesday after quarter day. 

tDrapers hall, Throgmorton.street. 

Dyers hall, Elbow-lane, Dowgate-hill, firstWed- 
nesday in the month. 

Embroiderers hall, Gutter-lane, first Wedn esday 
in the month. 

Fanmakers company, no livery, held at the 
London tavern, Bishopsgate-street. — 

Farriers company, held at the George and Vul- 
ture tavern, Cornhill, first Thursday in Janu- 
ary, April, July, October, Midsummer, and 
Lord Mayor’s day. 
ellowship Porters hall, St. Mary’s hill. Days 
uncertain. 

Feltmakers company, held at Pewterer’s hall. 
Days of meeting, first Monday in the month. 
Binding and making free at the clerk’s house. 

tFishmongers hall, Upper Thames-street, days 
fixed occasionally, ! 

Fletchers company, held at the George and 
Vulture tavern, Cornhill. 

Founders hall, Lothbury, first Monday in the 
month. 

Frame Work Knitters company, held at the 
King’s Head tavern, Poultry. 

Fruiterers company, held at the George and 
Vulture tavern, Cornhill. : : 

* Gardeners company, no livery, held at Guild- 

hall, last Wednesday in the month, 
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Girdlers hall, Basinghall-street, business done 
any day by giving notice at the hall. 

Glass-sellers company, held at the Antwerp ta- 
vern, Thursday before Lady day, Midsum- 
mer, Michaelmas, and St. Thomas’s day. 

Glaziers company, held at the New London 
tavern, Cheapside, quarterly. 

Glovers company, George and Vulture tavern, 
Cornhill. 

Gold and Silver Wire Drawers company, no 
livery, held at the New London tavern. 

+tGoldsmiths hall, Foster-lane. 

tGrocers hall, Grocersalley, Poultry, first 
Thursday in the month. 

Gunsmiths company, held at Guildhall, first — 
Thursday in the quarter. 

tHlaberdashers hall, Maiden-lane, first Thurs- 
day in the month. 

Hatband Makers company, no livery, held at 
Cutlers hall, : : 

Innholders hall, Elbow-lane, first Tuesday in 
the month. 4 

Joiners hall, Friar-lane, Thames street, first 
Tuesday in the month. 

tIronmongers hall, Fenchurch-street, quarter- 
ly meetings at the option of the Master and 

- Wardens. 

Leathersellers hall, 11, Little St. Helens, first 
Tuesday in the month. 

Long Bow String Makers company, no livery. 

Loriners company, held at the Nag’s Head ta- 
vern, Leadenkall-street. 

Masons hall, Masons-alley, Basinghall-street, 
first Tuesday after quarter day. 

+Mercers hall, Cheapside, business done at the 
option of the Master and Wardens. 

tMerchant Taylors hall, 30, Threadneedle-street, 
first Wednesday in the month. 

Musicians company, business done at the op- 
tion of the Master. i 

Needle Makers company, held at Cutlers hall. 

Painter Stainers hall, Little Trinity-lane, first 
Wednesday in the month, 

Parish Clerks hall, Silver-street, Wood-street, 
meetings quarterly. 

Patten Makers company, held at Guildhall, 
tirst Tharsday in ee 

3 , 
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Yaniours company, no livery, held at Guild- 

all. £ 

Pewterers hall, Lime-street, business done 
quarterly. 

Plaisterers hall, Addle-street, Wood-street. 

Plumbers hall, Chequer-yard, Dowgate-hill, 

_ April 25, June 24, September 29, and Décem- 
ber 29. 4 

Poulterers company, no hall, first Thursday 
after each quarter day, held at Guildhall. 

Sadlers company,’ Cheapside, first Juesday in 
the month. 

tSalters hall, Swithin’s-lane, Cannon-street, bu- 
Siness done at the option of the Master. 

Scriveners company. é 

Shipwrights company, Irish chamber, Guilds 
hall, last Tuesday in the month. 

+Skinners hall, 7, Dowegnte-hill, first Tuesday 
in the month, from ten to twelve. 

Spectacle Makers company, no livery. 

Starch Makers, incorporated with the Grocers 
company. 

Stationers hall, Ludgate-street, first Tuesday in 
the month, except January. 

Tallow Chandlers hall, Dowegate-hill, first Tues- 
day in the month, from eleven to twelve. 

Tin Plate Workers company, held at Gutldhall, 
binding and making free at the clerk’s house. 

Tobaceo Pipe Makers company, held at Cur- 
riers hall, London-wall. 

Turners company, first Wednesday in the 
month, and first Wednesday after quarter 
day. 

Tylers and Bricklayers company, held at the 
New London tavern, Cheapside, binding, 
&c. done at the clerk’s house. 

+ Vintners hall, Upper Thames street, first 
Thursday in the month. i 

Upholders company, Crane court, Old Fish- 
Street-nill, first Wednesday in the month. 

Waterman’s hall, St. Mary hill, Lower Thames- 
street. 

Wax Chandlers hall, Maiden-lane, Wood-street. 

Weavers hall, 22, Basinghall-street, first ‘Pues- 
alay in the month, and quarterly. . 

Wheelwrights company, no livery, held at 
Guildball, ; 
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The lord mayor, who is the chief magistrate 
of the city, is chosen annually as follows: On 
the 29th of September, the livery, in Guildhall 
or common assembly, return two aldermen, by 
shew of hands, who are presented to a court, 
denominated the court of lord mayor and al- 
dermen, by which one ‘of the aldermen so no- 


minated (generally the first in seniority) is de- 


clared lord mayor elect ; and enters on his of- 
fice on the 9th of November following. 

The aldermen, who are the principal magis- 
trates in their several wards, are chosen for 
life, by the householders, being free, one for 
each ward; excepting Bridge-ward witbout, on 
a vacancy for which, the senior alderman, or 
father of the city, is removed thither, and a 
new alderman 1s elected for the vacated ward. 

The common council consists of the mayor, 
twenty-six aldermen, and 236 members ; which 
latter are annually chosen by the householders, 
the number for each ward being regulated by 
ancient custom, the body corporate having a 
power to extend the number. ZA 

The lord mayor, the recorder, the common 
serjeant (tbe principal law ofiicer of the city), 
and the aldermen, are judges of Oyer and Ter- 


miner; that is, they are his majesty’s Judges to. 


try capital offences and misdemeanors for the 
city of London and connty of Middlesex. The 
aldermen are perpetual justices of the peace 
for the city. The two sheriffs (who are otlicers 
of the king for several important purposes of 
his executive government) are chosen annually 
by the livery, not only for the city, but for the 
county of Middlesex, the same persons officiat- 
ing as sheriffs for London, “and jointly forming 
one sheriff for the county. 

The borough of Southwark, until the reign of 
Edward Ill, was independent of the city of 
London ; but a part of it has been since incor- 
poratedrwith the city, under the denomination 
of Bridge-ward without; the oflicers, viz. a 
justice of the Bridge-ward, high-bailiff, stew- 
ard. &e. being appointed by the court of ‘al- 
dermen, and common council. , 

We shall here subjoin 
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A LIST OF THE CHIEF CITy MAGISTRATES 
FOR THE YEAR igoe, 
With their Places of Residence. 


The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, John 
Ansley, Esq. F. L. S. Eiected Alderman of 
Bread-street ward in 1800, Mansion House. 


ALDERMEN. 


Bridge Without. 1772-1804 Sir Watkin Lewes, 
Knt.Green street, Grosvenor- 
Square, Father of the City. 

Vintry s.ccsees 1974 Col. Nat, Newnham, John- 
Street, King-street. 

LOWES vasiccseaed 2785 Sir William Curtis, Bart. 
Broad-street. 

Aldersgate...... 1782 Sir John William Ander. 
son, Bart. Adelphi-terrace. 

Bishopsgate .... 1790 Sir Richard Carr Glynn, 
Bart. Arlington-street. 

Aldgate ........ 1790 Harvey Christ. Combe, 

E Esq. Great Russel street 

Langbourn .... 1795 Col. Sir John Eamer, Knt. 
Wood-street, 

Farringden We. 1798 Sir Charles Price, Bart. 
Bedford-square. 

Broad -street.... 1798 John Perring, Esq. New 
Broad-street. 

Portsoken ...... 1798 James Shaw, Esq. Ameri- 
ca-square. 

Billingsgate.... 1799 Sir William Leighton, Knt, 


Recorder, 1803, John Silvester, Esq. D.C.L. 
and F.R.S, Chancery-lane. Salary 15002, 
a year. A 


Cornhill........ 1801 + Charles Flower, Esq. 
-Finsbury square. 

Farringdon Wn. 1802 tThomas Smith, Esq. New 
Bridge-street. 

Wallbrook...... 1803 Thomas Roweroft, Esq. 
Broad-street-buildings. 

Castle-Baynard. 1803 Joshua Jonathan. Smith, 
Esq. Bennet’s Hill, Doctors 
Commons, 
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Coleman-street.. 1803 Richard bes Esq. Old 
Jewr 


Bridge Within 1803 +Sir MatthewBloxam, Knt. 
’ Gracechurch-street. 
Bassishaw..... - 1804 Lt. Col. Claudius Stephen 
Hunter, Esq. Charlotte-row, 
Mansion House. 
Lime-street .... 1804 John Prinsep, Esq. Lead- 
enhall-street. 
CREAD.6~ +0000.) 1804 Josiah Boydell, Esq, 
Cheapside. 
OWE ALC ..0.0002 1805 + George Scholey, Esq. 
Old Swan 
Queenhithe .... 1806 tWilliam Domville, Esq. 
New Ormond-sireet. 
Candlewic...... 1807 — Birch, Esq. Cornhill. 
Cripplegate .... 1807 Matthew Wood, Esq. 
Cordwainers.... 1807 Christopher Smith, Esq. 


W.B. All before the recorder have passed the 


chair; and those marked thus+ have served 
the office of sheriff. 


SHERIPFFS. 
Richard Phillips, Esq.1 Christopher Smith, Esq. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
Richard Clark, Esq. 1798. 
a 
~» 


To exhibit a complete view of the adminis- 
tration of justice in the metropolis (and, as far 
as relates to the Supreme Courts throughout 
England) we next present 


A DESCRIPTIVE ENUMERATION OF THE 
COURTS OF JUSTICE, 


In the Cities of London and Westminster, Borough 
of Southwark, and County of Middlesex. 
SUPREME COURTS. 


The High Court of Parliament, the House of 
Lords ; being the last resort in all civil and 
criminal causes, 
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The Court of Exchequer Chamber, before 
which writs of error are brought on judgments 
in the Court of King’s Bench and other courts. 

The High Court of Chancery, at Westminster 
hall and Lincoln’s Inn hall. 

The Court of King’s Bench, Westminster hall 
and Guildhall: ‘3 

The Court of Common Pleas, Westminster 
hall and Guildhall. 

The Court of Exchequer, of Law, Equity, 
and Revenue ; held in Westminster hall and. 
Serjeant’s Inn. 

The Court of Appeals in Colonial and Prize 
Causes ; before the lords of the privy council 
at Whitehall. 

The High Court of Admiralty, Doctors Com- 
mons, for prizes, &c.; and at the Old Bailey, 
twice in the year for criminal causes. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS, DOCTORS 
COMMONS. 


Prerogative Court, for wills and administra- 
tions. 

Court of Arches, for appeals from inferior 
ecclesiastical courts in the province of Canter- 
bury ; the Court of Peculiars is a branch of 
this court. 

Faculty Court, to grant dispensations to mar- 
ry, &c. 

Court of Delegates, and Consistory for Eccle- 
Siasical Affairs. 


COURTS IN THE CITY OF LONDON, 


The Court of Oyer and Terminer and Goal 
Delivery, held by the lord mayor, judges, re- 
corder, and common serjeant, &c. at Justice. 
hall, in the Old Bailey, for trying criminals 
eight times a year. 5 

Court of Hustings, the supreme court of the 
city for pleas of land, and common pleas. 

The Lord Mayor’s court, for actions of debt 
and trespass, attachments, apprenticiality penal 
actions, and for appeals from inferior courts : 
giving decisions in fourteen days,.at an ex- 
pence not exceeding thirty shillings; held by 
the recorder in the King’s Bench, Guildhall. 
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An action may be removed by Habeas Corpus, 
or certiorari, into a superior court, if the debt 
/be above 5l. but if under 102. it cannot be al- 
lowed until bail be put in. This relates only to 
Civil cases between party and party. 

Court of Requests, for the recovery of small 

debts not exceeding 5é. Guildhall-yard. Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 
eleven till one, are days for taking out sum- 
monses; Wednesdays anc Saturdays, from ele- 
ven, are days of hearing. 
. Chamberlain’s Court, to admit those to the 
freedom of the city who are: qualified, and to 
determine disputes between masters and their 
apprentices; held every day at Guildhall. 

Sheriff’s Court, for actions of debt and tres- 
pass, case, account, covenant, attachment, and 
sequestration, are tried by the sheriff and his 
deputy; held every Wednes lay, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, at Guildhall, An action 
may be removed by Habeas“ vusir to a su- 
perior court at Westminster,. {the debt be 
above dd. but if under 102. it cannot he ajlowed 
until bail is put in before a judge of this court. 

Court of Orphans, held before the lord mayor 
and aldermen, as guardians of the children! 
of deceased freemen under twenty-one years of 
age, &c. ny 

Pied Poudre Court, for tmmediately admi- 
nistering justice between buyers and sellers at 
Bartholomew fair, and to redress disorders 
that may arise therein; held by the lord mayor 
and stewards. 

Court of Conservancy, by the lord mayor 
and aldermen, held four times a year, in Mid- 
dlesex, Essex, Kent, and Surry, for abuses re- 
lative to the fishing on the river Thames, and 
for redressing the same, by a jury, from Staines 
west, to Yenfleet east. 

Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen. Court 
of Common Council. Court of Common Hall, 
relating to the assize on bread and salt; to the 
election of lord mayor, sheriffs, and officers of 
the city ; and to the management of the pub- 
lic property of the ,city, and removing nul- 
sances, &c. . 
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Court of Wardmotes, chiefly for the election 
of aldermen and common councilmen. 

General and Quarter Sessions of the Peace, 
held eight times a year by the lord mayo: and 
aldermen at Guildhall. = 

Petty Sessions for small Offences, &c. held at 
the Mansion House by the lord mayor and one 
alderman; and at Guildhali by two aldermen, 
every day in the forenoon. 

Coroner’s Court, for inquiring into causes of 
sudden deaths. 

Court of the Tower of London, held within 
the verge of the city by a steward, appointed 
by the constable of the Tower, for actions of 
debt, trespass, and covenants. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE IN THE CITY OF 
WESTMINSTER AND COUNTY OF 
MIDDLESEX, 


Court ofthe Duchy of Lancaster, for deciding 
all matters of law and equity belonging to tne 
county palatine of Lancaster, bythe chancellor 
of the duchy, held in Somerset Place. 

Quarter Sessions of the Peace, a court of re- 
cord for Petty larcenies, trespasses, and sinall 
offences, committed within the city and liber- 
ty, held by the justices of Westminster, four 
times a year, at Guildhall, Westminster. 

Westminster Court, or Court Leet, for choos. 
ing ‘parish officers, preventing and removing 
nuisances, &ec. held by the dean, or his stew- 
ard. 

Court of Requests for Westminster, for decid- 
ing, without appeal, ail debts under 40s. For 
the parishes of St. Margaret, St. John, St. Mar- 
tin, St. Paul Covent Garden, St. Clement Danes, 
St: Maryle Strand, and that part of the duchy 
of Lancaster which joins Westminster. The 
court is held by commissioners, being respect. > 
able housekeepers, in Castle-street, Leicester. 
fields. Thursdays are days of hearing; Mon. 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 
are days for taking out summonses, before - 
twelve o’clock. 

Court of Requests for Westminster, for the 
parishes of St. Anne, St. George, Hanover- 
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Square, and St. James, Westminster; held in 
Vine-street, Piccadilly. Summonses may be 
taken out every day before one, except Tues- 
days, which are days of hearing from four 
o’clock. 

Court of Request for the Hundred of Ossul- 
ston, held in Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn; sum. 
monses are taking out any day from nine to 
two, except Thursdays, which are days of hear- 
ing from nine. 

Court of Requests, held in Osborne-street, 
Whitechapel; summonses are taken out every 
day from three o’clock. Tuesdays and Fridays 
are court days. 

Court of Requests for the Hundred of Ed- 
monton, held at the George, Enfield, the last 
Thursday in the month, from nine o’clock. 

Court of Requests for the Helthorne, Spel 
thorne, Isleworth, and Gore, held at the Three 
Pigeons, Brentford, first Tuesday in the month, 
from’nine o’clock. 

Peity Sessions, or Police Court, held at Bow- 
street; at Queen-square, Westminster; at Great 
Marlborough-street; at Hatton Garden; atWor- 
ship-street, Finsbury-square ; at Lambeth-street, 
Whitechapel; and at High-street, Shadwell, by 
two magistrates every day (Sunday excepted) 
morning and evening, for matters of police, and 
various offences and misdemeancrs, &c. 

St. Martin’s-le-grand Court, a court of record, 
subjectto the dean and chapter of Westminster, 
for the trial of all personal actions. The pro- 
cess is by a capias against the body, or an at- 
tachment against the goods in this particular 
liberty, held every Wednesday. 

East Smithfield Court, a court leet and court 
baron, held for this liberty, to enquire into nui- 
sances, &c. in the court baron, pleas are held 
to the amount of forty shillings. 

Finsbury Court, a court leet, for enquiring 
into nuisances competent for leet juries, by 
ancient usage, and swearing-in constables for 
the manor, held once a year by the steward of 
the lord mayor, as lord of the manor. ji 

St. Catherine’s Court, two courts are held 
within this precinct, for actions of debt and 
trespass, at St. Catherine’s, near the Tower. 
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Whitechapel Court, for actions of debt for 5b, 
and under, é&c. held by the steward of the ma- 
nor of Stepney. ; 

Sheriff’s Court, for the county of Middlesex, 
for actions of debt, trespasses, assaults, ée. 

Quarter and General Sessions ‘of the Peace, 
and Sessions of Oyer and ferminer, for all tres- 
passes, petty larceniés, misdemeanors, and 
other offences, é&c. and for roads, bridges, and 
other county affairs. Held by the justices of 
the county of Middlesex, eight times a year, at 
the New Sessions House, Clerkenwell Green, 

Two Coroners’ Courts, to enquire into causes 
of sudden death. 

General Quarter Sessions of the Peace for 
the Liberty of the Tower of London, for petty 
larcenies, trespasses, felonies, and misdemea- 
nors, &c. within that particular district, Held 
eight times a year, by the justices of that li- 
berty. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE IN THE BOROUGH 
OF SOUTHWARK, ; 


Court of Record, for actions of small debts, 

amages, trespasses, &c. Held at St. Marga- 
ret’s Hill, Southwark, by the lord mayor’s 
stewards. 

Court of record. for the Clink liberty, for ac- 
tions of debts, trespasses, &c. Held near Bank- 
side, in Southwark, by the bishop of Winches- 
ter’s steward: 

Marshalsea Court, a court of record, (or court 
of the royal palace.) Held weekly, in King- 
Street, Southwark, and sits every Friday 
throughout the year, having jurisdiction twelve 
miles round Whitehall (exclusive of the city of 
London) fer actions of debts, damages, tres. 
passes, &c. and subject to be removed to a 
higher court of law, when above 52. 

The leading processes, which may be had at 
the offices in Clifford’s Inn, are by capias and 
attachment. ; 

Court of Requests, for the recovery of small 
debts under 40s. without appeal, held atSt. Mar- 
Berets hill, for the parishes of St. George, St. 

ohn, St. Olave, St. Saviour, St. Thomas, Ber- 
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mondsey, Rotherhithe, Lambeth, Newington, 
Christchurch, Camberwell, Streatham, and 
Clapham. . 

Coroner’s Court, for,inquiring iuto the causes 
of sudden death, in Southwark, &c. 

Quarter Sessions of the Peace, held by the 
lord mayor and’ aldermen, at St. Margaret's 
hill, for the Borough of Southwark. 

Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the County 
of Surry, held at the New Sessions House, nm 
Southwark, by the justices of the county of 
Surry. 

Petty Sessions, or Police Court, a court held 
every morning and evening, by two justices, at 
the public offices, Union Hall, Union-street, 
Southwark, for objects of police, &c. 


James Reed, Esq. the chief police magistrate 
at Bow-street, has a salary of 1000/. per annum, 
the junior magistrates have 500/. a year each. 

After enumerating the courts of justice, we 
subjoin * 5 


A LIST OF PRISONS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


King’s Bench Prison; for debtors on process of 
execution, and for persons under sentence for 

misdemeanors, &c. in the King’s Bench, &c. 
St. George’s Vields. 

Fieet: Prison, for debtors on process or execu- 

on, &c. in the COMmon Pleas, &c. Fleet 

Market.~~ 

Ludgate Prison; for debtors who are freemen 
ofthe city. Gultspur-street. 

Poultry Compter; in the Poultry. 

New Compter; for debt, misdemeanors, and 
felonies. Giltspur-street, Newgate-street. 

Newgate, or City and County Goal; Old Bailey. 

New Prison, Clerkenwell; goal for the county 
of Middlesex. 

Prison for the Liberty of the Tower of London ; 
Wellclose square. 

Whitechapel Prison: for debtors in actions in 
the Five-pound Court, or the court of the 
manor of Stepney. 
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Savoy Prison; for deserters and military de- 
linquents. 

County Gaol for Surry; in the borough of 
Southwark. 4 

Clink Gaol; for the district of that name, in 
Southwark. 

Marshalsea Gaol, in Southwark, for pirates. 

New Gaol, in Southwark. 


HOUSES OF CORRECTION. 


City Bridewell ; Bridewell, Blackfriars. | 

Tothill Fields Bridewell; Tothill Fields, West- 
minster. 

Penitentiary House ; Cold Bath Fields. 

New Bridewell; in the borough of Southwark. 


= ee 
For the information of those who may be en- 
gaged in law proceedings, we also present 


A TABLE OF TERMS AND RETURNS, 
For the Year 1808. 


HILARY TERM, 
Begins Jan. 23. Ends Feb, 12. 


Essoign.Exc.Ret. Appear. 
In 8 days of St. Hil. | Jan. 20] 21 | 22 [23 Frid. ~ 


In 15 days of St. Hil. 27}-28 | 20 130 Frid. 
On the Mor. of Purifi. |Feb. 3] 41 51 6 Frid. 
In 8 days of the Purifi, QO! LO | 11 J12 Thur. 


EASTER TERM, 
Begins May 4. Ends May 26. 


In 15 days after Easter |May i| 2| 3| 4 Wed, 
From EasterDay in 3 W 8| 9) 10|11 Wed. 
From EasterDay ini M. 15} 16/17 18 Wed. 
From EasterDay in 5 W, 22; 23 | 24.125 Wed. 
On the Mor, of Ascen. 27| 28 | 20 130 Mon. 


TRINITY TERM, 
Begins June 17. Ends July 6. 


On the Mor of H. Tri.|Junei3} 14 ] 15 17 Frid. 
In 8 Days of the H.Tri, 19} 20 | 21 {22 Wed. 
tn15 Daysof the H.Tri. 26] 27 | 28 [29 Wed. 
In3 Weeksofthe H.Tri.JJuly 3} 4] 54 6 Wed. 
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MICHAELMAS TERM, 
Begins Nov. 6. Ends Nov. 28. 


Essuign.Exc.Ret. Appear. 
On Mor. of All Souls.. [Nov.3f. 4] 51 6 Frid. 


On Mor. of St. Martin 12} 13 | 14116 Mon. 
In 3 Days of St. Martin 18] 19 | 20 {21 Satur. 
In 15 Days of St. Martin 25] 26 | 27 }28 Satur. 


N. B. No sittings in Westminster Hall on the 
2d of February, Ascension-day, and Midsum- 
mer-day.. 

The Exchequer opens eight days before any 
term except Trinity, before which it opens but 
four days. _ 

Note, That the first and last days of every 
erm are the days of appearance. 


LIST OF COMMISSIONERS - 


For taking Affidavits for London, Westminster, 
and within ten Miles thereof, of atl persons 
who, by reason of Imprisonment, Sickness, 
Bodily Infirmities, or any other Impediment, 
are prevented coming before one of the Judges 
of the Court. 


‘ohn Cox, 15, Guildford-street, and 9, Serjeant’s 
Inn, Chancery-lane. 

ames Gordon, Penton-street, Pentonville, and 
Serjeant’s Inn, Chancery-lane. 

ohn Pyke, North-place, Gray’s Inn-lane, and 
6, Serjeant’s Inn, Chancery-lane. 

3enj. Wells, 13, Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
and Serjeant’s Inn, Chancery-lane. 

ohn Raynolds, Thornhaugh-street, Bedford- 
square, and 2, Serjeant’s Inn, Chancery-lane. 


‘ 
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CHAP. ¥. 


Westminster Hall.Modern Improvements.—-House of 
Lords.-—St. Stephen’s Chapel.—-House of Commons.--- 
Interior Regulations.—Remains.—.Committee Rooms, 
~-Court of Chancery.—Master of the Rolls.—King’s 
Bench.—-Common Pleas.—.Court of Exchequer.— 
Doctor’s Commons.—Prerogative Office.--Old Bailey. 
~-Quarter Sessions, &c. 


WESTMINSTER Hall, as the grand national 
seat of Justice, now demands our notice. This, 
together with the House of Lords, and the 
House of Commons, are the remains of the 
palace of Westminster, built by Edward the 
confessor ; the situation of which was close to 
the banks of the river Thames, and the stairs 
leading from it still retain the name of palace- 
Stairs.---The Hall, itself, is the largest room in 
Europe, except the theatre at Oxford, unsup- 
ported by columns. Itis 275 feet in length, 
74 in breadth, and 90 in height: the roof being 
of oak, of curious gothic architecture. It was 
originally used asa place of festivity, and 
Richard Il. entertained 10,000 guests within 
its walls. Parliaments were also frequently 
convened here, and it was the court of justice 
where the King presided in person. In this 
hall Charles 1. was tried and condemned 3; and 
at present, it is occasionally fitted up for the 
trial of peers, or of any person impeached hy 
the Commons. is 
Since the reign of Henry III, the three great 
courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, and Com- 
mon Pleas, have been held in separate apart- 
ments in this hall. The two first are. situated 
et the upper end; the Court of Common Pleas 


ee 
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#0es off from the middle of the hall, on the 
right hand side from the entrance; and the 
Court of Exchequer is on the same side, near 
the entrance, up a flight of steps. The Court 
of Common Pleas is fitted up somewhat better 
than the other; but ail of them are exceeding- 
ly small, confined, and mean in their appear. 
ance. 

Each of these Courts, which will be more 
particularly mentioned hereafter, -has four 
terms in the year; namely, Hilary Term, which 
begins January 23, and ends February 19; 
Easter Term, which begins the third Wednes- 
day after Easter Sunday, and lasts‘ twenty-six 
days; Trinity Term, which begins the Frida 
after Trinity Sunday, and lasts three weeks; 
and Michaelmas Term, which begins Novem- 
ber 6th, and ends the 28th. After each of these 
terms, the respective chief justices hold sit. 
tings for the trial of causes in Westminster 
Hall, and also in the Guildhall of London for 
the.city only. 

A’mass of external modern erections, which 


defaced the principal entrance ot Westininster 


Hail, has recently been pulled down, and the 


Original face of the building restored to publi¢e 
view. Nearly all the dwelling houses, between 


the Hall and Westminster Abbey, have like- 


wise been removed, together with every ob- 
struction (St. Margaret’s Church, at present, 
excepted); so that, when the whole of the de- 
stined iniprovements shall have taken place, 
the extent, from the farthest extremity of the 
Abbey, tothe Thames, will form one grand 
area. This space is not to remain vacant, 
but is to’ be completely new-modelled, and 
to be ocenpied by buildings, whether pub. 
lic or private, of "a handsome and uniform 
construction. Instead of those crooked and 
winding ways, which now lead from some parts 
to the Housés of Parliament, the whole is to be 
made straight, open, and convenient. 

__ On the south side of Westminster Hall, is the 
House of Lords; an oblong room, adorned 
with rich old tapestry, representing the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, in i588. This 
room is the eld court aah; se called 
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because in this place, the masters of that court 
anciently received the petitions of the subjects 
to the King, advising them in what manner to 
proceed. It was fitted up for the present pur- 
pose, on the occasion of the late union of 
Great Britaiu and Ireland. Part of the northern 
end of the court has been formed into a lobby, 
by which the House of Commons pass to the 
Lords. 

The High Court of Parliament, as we have 
already observed, is the final resort, in all 
civil and criminal causes.--In the House of 
Lords, there is a* throne for the King, with 
seats on the right and left, for such peers as 
are of the royal blood. Before the throne 
are three broad seats, on the first of which sits. 
the lord chancellor, or keeper of the great seal, 
who is speaker of the house of peers; and on 
the other two seats, the judges, the master of 
the rolls, or the masters in chancery, sit, when 
they attend occasionally to give their opi- 
nion on points of law.--Trhe two archbishops 
sit at some distance from the throne, on the 
right hand, and the bishops In a row on a 
jower bench. The benches are covered with 
red cloth, stuffed with wool. 

The fees, on the admission of peers to their 
seats, are as follow:---An Archbishop, °27/. a 
Duke, 272; a Marquis, 192.. 6s. ¢d.; an Earl, 
142.; a Viscount, 122.5 a Bishop, 14/.; a Baron, 
9. 

Strangers may at any time see the house; 
and may attend below the bar, while the house 
is sitting, either by the introduction of a peer, 
or by application to one of the door keepers. 
Excepting the members of the House of Com- 
mons; however, no persons are admitted inv 
boots, or great coats.--There is a small gallery 
for the accommodation of strangers. 

Adjoining to the south-east angle of Westmin- 
ster Hall, is St. Stephen’s Chapel, built by 
King Stephen, and dedicated to the Saint of 
that name. In 1347 it was rebuilt by Edward 
ILL. who converted it into a collegiate-church, 
wnder the government of a dean and twelve: 
priests. The chapel was surrendered to Henry: 
VI. who gave it to the Commons for their sit- 
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tings, to which use it has since been applied, 
and it is now called the House of Commons, At 
the union with Ireland, the House was enlarg- 
ed, by taking down the inside walls; but it is 
still far too small for the accommodation of 
658 members. In other respects, it is well 
adapted to the purpose, and is fitted up in a 
good stile. It is lined with wainscot; the 
benches of the members ascending in rows, as 
in a theatre, and having cushions covered with 
green morocco-leather. A handsome gallery 
runs along the northern and southern sides, sup- 
ported by small iron pillars, with gilt Corin- 
thian capitals, for sach members as may pre- 
fer seats there to the body of the house. A 
narrow slip, or gallery, at the western-end, 
with a small lobby behind, is appropriated 
to the use of strangers; who may at any time 
be admitted, by the introduction, or order, of 
a member, or by a douceur to the door-keep- 
er. Ladies, however, are not admitted during 
the sittings ; and, on particular occasions, it is 
requisite for strangers, in order to obtain seats, 
to attend as early as ten o’clock in the morn. 
ing. 

At some distance from the wall, at the up- 
per_end of the room stands the Speaker’s chair, 
slightly ornamented with gilding, with the 
King’s arms at the top.. The speaker is usually 
dressed in a black silk gown, with a full bot- 
tomyed wig; but on occasions of state, he wears 
‘a robe, similar to the state robe of the lord- 
chancellor. Before him isa table, at which 
Sit the clerks of the house, with their backs 
to the speaker. Their business is to take mi- 
nutes of the proceedings of the house, read 
the titles of bills, in their several stages, &c. 
On this table, in front, the speaker’s mace 
always lies, when the house. is sitting. When 
the house is in a committee, it is placed wader 
the table, and the speaker leaves the chair, 
there being a perpetual chairman to the com- 
mittee of the whole house. , 

Except on particular occasions, the speaker 
sits with his hat off; and all the members must 
be seated, but the one who is addressing the 
chair.--On the floor, on the speaker’s. right 
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hand, is the Treasury Bench, on which the 
chief members of the administration sit; and 
the opposite seat is usually occupied by the 
leading members of opposition. : 

For the accommodation of the members, 
there is a coffee-room, under the same roof 
with the House of Commons; and an outer 
room used as a kitchen, where strangers also 
may dine, or be furnished with refreshments. 
A stranger will find much amusement in tak- 
ing a dinner in this place. : 

St. Stephen’s chapel, as finished by Edward 
II. was extremely rich and beautiful of the 
kind. The west front, with a fine gothic win- 
dow, is still to be seen. Amongst the remains 
of the palace, are also an under chapetof cu- 
rious workmanship ; the entire side of a clois- 
ter, the roof of which is not surpassed in beau- 
ty by Henry the Seventh’s chapel ; and a small * 
court of the palace, with its buildings, form- 
ing part of the dwelling of the speaker of the 
House of Commons; between which, and the 
river, is at present a garden belonging to the 
premises. 

A plain stone building, adjoining to West- 
minster Hall, contains a number of committee- 
yooms, and offices, belonging to the House of 
Commons. This building, however, has not 
been completed; and, as a new Parliament 
House is in contemplation, it probably never 
will.---Opposite to this erection stands the ord- 
nance office, a plain and simple, but handsome 
Structure. 

From the House of Parliament, we proceed 
to notice the Court of Chancery; a court of 
equity, in which cases of the highest import 
are tried, but in which there is ai appeal to 
the House of Peers. It consists of two courts, 
in one of which the Chancellor proceeds ae- 
cording to the laws and statutes of the king- 
dom, without the aid of a jury; and in the 
second according to eqnity, judging by the: 
Spirit rather than by the letter of the law. 
The Lord Chancellor holds his appointment 
during the King’s pleasure, and enjoys prece- 
dence before every temporal Lord. During , 
the vacations he sits, by permission of the 
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Honourable Society at Lincoln’s Inn Hall, in 
Chancery lane; and, in his absence, the Master- 
of the Rolls, or sometimes one of the judges, 
Officiates in his place. The court is ‘always 
Open, but the causes which are tried in it are 
seldom interesting, unless to the parties im- 
mediately concerned. Lord Eldon, a noble- 
‘man of the strictest honour and integrity, is 
the present Chancellor; and the Right Hon. 
eS ba Grant, Knt. is the Master of the 

olls. : 

_The Master of the Rolls has also his own de- 
partment, and hears causes in the rolls chapel, 
Chancery-lane, but all his decisions may he 
appealed against to the Lord Chancellor, 

The Court of King’s Bench is the supreme 
court of common law in the kingdom, and 
has cognizance of-almost all manner of causes, 
civil and criminal. The court is composed ot 
four judges, who hold their appointment for 
life. The Lord Chief Justice, (Lord Ellenbo- 
rough) enjoys a salary of 4,500.-per annum.3 
the puisne judges (Sir Nash Grose, Sir Soulden 
Lawrence, and Sir Simon Le Blanc) 30002. each. 
The doors are opened during term time, but, 
from the smallness of the court, it is difficult to 
obtain admission, unless by attending at ten 
o’clock, at which hour the cowit opéns. The 
most interesting time for a stranger to go, is 
in the sittings for the trial of causes, and then 
it is necessary to make a compliment of a shil- 
ling to the door-keepers. Sittings are also 
holden at Guildhall, in the City, where the 
‘doors are always open. 

The Court of Common,sPleas is the second 
court in point of rank. and has a concomitant 
jurisdiction with the King’s Bench, in civil ac- 
tions, besides an exclusive one in some parti- 
cular cases. respecting real property, but it 
has no criminal jurisdiction. No counsel plead 
in this court, except serjeants at law, of whom 
serjeants Cockel, Shepherd, and Best, are at 
present considered as the most eminent. The 
Chief Justice, (Sir James Mansiield) has a salary 
of 3,5002. per annum.; and the other three 
judges (John Heath, Esq, Sir Giles Rook 
and Sir Alan ne have 3000/. a year 
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-each.---This court is furnished with a gallery 
on each side, a seat in which may be obtain- 
ed for a shilling; but the causes are seldom 
of so interesting a nature, as those which, 
are tried in the King’s Bench.---A Court o 
Common Pleas is also holden, by the Lord 
Chief Justice, at Guildhall, the doors of which, 
the same as those of the King’s Bench, are al- 
ways open. 

The Court of Exchequer, of which the Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval, is the present Chan- 
cellor, is a court for the trial of revenue causes, 
actions of debt, and other questions between 
man and man. It is also acourt of equity. The 
Lord- Chief Baron (Sir Archibald Macdonald) 
has 3,500/. a year; and the other three Barons, 
(Sir Alexander Thompson, Sir Rebert Graham, 
and Sir Thomas Wood) have 3,000. a year 
each. Exchequer sittings are likewise holden 
at Guildhall. x : 

Doctors Commons is an old brick building, 
consisting of two square courts, chiefly inhabit- 
ed by doctors of the civil law, in Great Knight. 
Rider-street, a little to the south of St. Paul’s 
church yard. It is a college for such as study 
and practise the civil law, and here civil and 
ecclesiastical cases are tried, under the Bishop 
of London, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The addition of commons is taken from the 
manner in which the civilians live here, com- 
moning together as is practised in other col- 
leges. The five principal courts of Doctors 
Commons are the Court of Arches, the Pre- 
rogative Court, the Court of Faculties and Dis- 
pensations, the Court of Admiralty, and the 
Court of Delegates. The Court of Admiralty, 
which was instituted in the reign of Edward 
Til. belongs to the Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land, and takes cognizance of all trespasses 
committed on the high seas, and of all matters 
relating to seamen’s wages, &c. The subjects 
of jurisdiction of the other courts, are rem- 
nants of the ancient power of the ecclesiastics 
in this country, and the causes of which they 
take cognizance are, blasphemy, apostacy from 
christianity, heresy, ordinations, institutions 
of clerks to benefices, celebrations of divine 
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service, matrimony, divorces, bastardy, tithes, 
oblations, obventions, mortuaries, dilapidati- 
ons, reparation of churches, probates of wills, 
administrations, simony, incest, fornication, 
adultery, solicitation of chastity, pensions, 
procurations, commutation of penance, right 
of pews, and others of the like kind. The pre- 
rogative Office opens at nine“o’clock in the 
morning, from October till March, and shuts 
at three; the remaining six months it continues _ 
open till four. Such holidays as happen on 
a Sunday, are kept on the Monday. Searches 
fur wills are made here at one shilling each, 
and copies may be had on application. They 
are registered from the year 1383. The Proc- 
tors’ offices are open from about nine in the 
morning till seven or eight in the evening all 
the year. 

The Court of Oyer and Terminer, for the 
trial of capital and other offences committed in 
London, or in the County of Middlesex, is 
holden eight times in thé year_in a modern 
stone building, situated in the Old Batley, at 
‘the south end of Newgate-street. The prisoners 
are tried -before one of the twelve judges, the 
Lord Mayor, such Aldermen as have passed 
the chair, and the Recorder. By virtue of 
their office, the Sheriffs also attend. For of- 
fences committed in the city, the juries are 
composed of citizens; and, for those in the 
county, of housekeepers in Middlesex. The 
trials are frequently very interesting, though 
much of the depravity of buman nature is ne- 
cessarily exhibited. On ordinary occasions the 
compliment of a shilling to one of the door- 
keepers will obtain admission ; but, when a 
very important trial.is expected, halfa guinea, 
and even_a guinea has been demanded. 

{n addition to the courts which we have 
already specified, sessions of the peace are 
holden at Guildhall, for the city of London ; 
at Clerkenwell, for Middlesex; and at the 
Guildhall of Westminster, for Westminster; as 
we have mentioned in the preceding Chapter, 
for the trial of assaults, and other petty offen- 
Pst At these places, the admission is always 
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CHAP. VI.~ 
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dans of Court.-Temple; origin of the building; fees 
of the Society; description of the garden, hall, 
church, &e.~-Lincoln’s Inn.~-Description of the 
hall, chapel, &e.--Rent of the chambers.—Thavies 
Inn.—Gray’s Inn.—Serjeant’s Inn.---Clifford’s Inn. 
Ciement’s Inn.—New Inn.---Lidn’s Inn.-—-Furnival’s 
Inn.—Staple Inn.--Barnard’s Inn.—-Roll’s Chapel. 


IN our description, the Inns of Court may with 
propriety follow the Courts of Justice, with 
which they are, in some degree, connected. 

The Temple, which claims precedence of no- 
tice, is an extensive building, stretching from 
Vieet-street to the river, north and south; and 
from Lombard-street, Whitefriars, to Essex- 
street, in the Strand, east and west. 

It was founded by the Knights Templars in 
England, who were crusaders, and who, about 
the year1118, formed themselves into a militar 
body at Jerusalem, and guarded the roads for 
the safety of pilgrims. 

They took their designation from the circum- 
stance of being quartered over a charch, built 
on the spot where Solomon’s Temple had stood. 
Pope Honorius the 2d. ordained them to wear 

‘a white habit, and they afterwards farther 
distinguished themselves by having red crosses 
on their upper garments. The order flourished 
exceedingly, and built themselves Temples in 
many principal cities, after the form of the 
Holy Sepulchre, particularly in Engiand. This 
in Fleet street was their chief house, and was 
often used as a sanctuary in troublesome times, 
for the preservation of treasure and. valuable 
effects. In the thirteenth century, they fre- 
quently entertained the king, the pope’s nun. 
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eio, foreign ambassadors, and other great per- 
sonages. Their wealth, however, produced a 
relaxation of discipline; the order was abolish. 
ed by Pope Clement the V; and the Temple was 
granted tothe Knights Hospitallersof St. John of 
Jerusalem, who had their chief house for Eng- 
Jand in Clerkenwell, on the site of St. John’s- 
square. They shortly afterwards granted the 
Temple for 1002. per annum rent, to the stu- 
dents of the common laws of England, in the 
possession of whom, and their successors, it has 
remained ever since. 

The building is now appropriated to the useof 
two societies of these students, who have sepa- 
rate halls, but both resort to the same church. 
The society consists of Benchers, Barristers, and 
Members; the government being: vested in the 
Benchers. In term time they dine in the halls, 
which is called keeping commons To dine 
during a fortnight in each term, is keeping the 
term; and twelve of these terms qualify a stu- 
dent to be called to the bar. Each of the so- 
cieties has a treasurer, sub-treasurer, steward, 
chief butler, three under butlers, an upper and 
an under cook, a panier-man, a gardener, two 
porters, two wash pots, and watchmen. An- 
ciently they used their bread as plates, and 
drank out of wooden cups; and at present 
their fare, though extremely good, is plain, 
and restricted to certain kinds for each day. 
This appHes to the students only, who are al- 
lowed no wine, excepting on particular days, 
but the Benchers live well, and are unrestrained 
in fare. The expence of passing through a 
course of study in these societies is not great, 
In the Inner Temple a student pays on admis. 
sion, for fees of the society, 31. 6s. 8d. which, 
with other charges, amounts to 4/, 25. A duty 
is also paid to the king of 16/. 4s. amounting al- 
together to 20/. 6s. Terms may be kept for 
about 10s. per week; and students may dine at 
a cheaper rate here than at any other place. 
The expences in the principal societies of a like 
nature are something greater. 

The Benchers examine students respecting 
their proficiency in the study of the law, and 
call candidates to the bar, or reject them at 
pleasure, and wiphoeg appeal a degree of au- 
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thority which has been thought too arbitrary, 
and incompatible with reason. 

The building, which is irregular, has two 
entrances from Fleet-street, one to the Inner 
and the other to the Middle Temple. The prin- 
cipal part of the ground of the Temple is oc- 

~€upied with courts. The garden of the Inner 
Temple is delightful. It is of considerable ex-' 
tent: itlies along the bank of the river ; is cover- 
ed with grass of a beautiful verdure; and has 
a spacious gravel walk aloug the water’s edge, 
which is a crowded and amusing promenade in 
summer. The garden of the Middle Temple is 
small and uninteresting. These gardens are 
open to the public in summer.---The treasury 
chamber of the Middle Temple contains a great 
quantity of armour, which belonged to the 
Knights Templars, consisting of helmets, breast, 
and back pieces, together with several pikes, 
a halberd, and two very beautiful shields, 
with iron spikes in their centres, of six inches 
diameter, and each of about twenty pounds 
weight. 

The Inner Temple Hall is a small room, or- 
namented with the portraits of several of the 
judges; but the Hall of the Middle Temple, 
which was rebuilt in 1572, is a magnificent 
structure. 

There are two good libraries belonging to 
these societies. . 

The church, first founded by the Knights 
Templars in 1185, belongs in common to the 
two societies. It was rebuilt in 1420; is sup- 
ported by elegant small pillars of Sussex mar- 
ble, and is one of the most beautiful gothic 
structures in England. It has three ailes run- 
ning east and west, and two cross ailes. The 

“western end is. adorned with a round tower, 
which forms an elegant and singular entrance 
into the church, from which it is separated by 
arches; and the interior of this edifice has ,a 
very grand and noble aspect.---In the entrance 

' or tower are the tombs-of eleven Knights Tem- 

plars.---The minister of this church, who is 
usually called the Master of the Temple, is 
appointed by the Benchers, or senior members 

#f both societies, peek SAS by a patent 
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fromthe crown, ever since the time of Henry 
VIIl.~-In 1706 the church was thoroughly re- 
paired. Itis open for divine serviceevery day, 
at eight o’clock in the Morning, and four in the 
afternoon. The organ is one of the finest in the 
world.---The Temple is a thoroughfare during 
the day, there being four avenues, beside those 
of Fleet-street, but the gates are shut at night. 

On the site of Lincoln’s Inn, one of the 
principal Inns of Court, situated on the 
west side of Chancery lane, nearly in the cen- 
tre of the metropolis, anciently stood the 
house of the Blackfriars, and the palace of the 
Bishop of Chichester. Afterwards the ground 
was granted to Henry Lacey, Earl of Lincoln, 
from whom it derives its name. It appears to 
have reverted to the bishops of Chichester, as 
wu bishop of that see conveyed it to certain stu- 
dents of law, in the possession of whom, and 
their successors, it has ever since remained. -- 
The garden, and squares, of the ht, occupy 
an extensive piece of ground. The Inn prin- 
cipally consists of three rows of large and uni- 
form buildings, forming three sides of a square, 
most of them occupied by gentlemen of the so- 
ciety. The north side of the square lies open 
to the gardens, which are very spacious, and 
adorned with gravel-walks, grass-plats, rows of 
trees, and a very long terrace walk, which is 
so elevated as to command a fine prospect of 
’ Lincoln’s inn fields. In the centre of the square 
is a neat fiuted corinthian column, in a small 
bason, surrounded with iron rails. This co- 
Jumn supports a handsome sun-dial, which has 
four sides, and on the corners of the pedestal 
are four naked boys, intended to spout water 
out of Triton shells, but this has been long out 
of repair.---Behind the north-east side of the 
square is a good hall and chapel; the latter of 
which was built by Inigo Jones, about the year 
. 1692, on pillars, with an ambntlatory, or walk, 
undernéath, paved with broad stones, and used 
as a place of interment forthe Benchers. The 
outside of the chapel isa very indifferent: spe- 
cimen of gothic architecture, and the windows 
are painted with the figures at full length of 
the principal personages mentioned in the serip- 
tures. On the twelve windows, on the north 
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side, are Abraham, Moses, Eli, David, and the 
prophets Daniel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Amos, and Zachariah, with John the Baptist, 
and St. Paul; and on the south side are the 
rest of the apostles.. Under these figures are the 
arms of a great number of gentlemen belong- 
ing to this society. The hall is an extremely 
fine room, and is used not only for the com- 
mons of the society, but for sittings out of term, 
before the lord chancellor. At the upper end 
of it is Hogarth’s picture of St. Paul before 
Agrippa and Festus. Between the chapel and 
Chancery-lane, are several ranges of chambers, 
calied Old Buildings. Here is a respectable 
Jibrary, which consists of a good collection of 
books in most languages, and a great number 
of manuscripts, of a parliamentary, judicial, 
legal, and public nature; the greatest part of 
which were bequeathed by Lord Haie, with a 
strict injqction, that none of them-~- should 
be printed. Onthe east side of the gardens is 
a new range of. buildings, called the Stone- 
buildings, from having stone’ fronts. ~-When 
these were erected, a plan was in agitation for 
rebuilding the whole inn, in the same style of 
elegant simplicity, but thisdesign haslong been 
laid aside. Parallel to the stone-building, and 
between them and Chancery-lane, is the office 
for the six Clerks in Chancery, the two frents 
of which are exactly similar.’ The centre, 
which is of stone, has a rustic casement, sup- 
porting a principal story, enlightened by lo{ty 
windows, with circular tops: the ends are of 
‘brick. The chapel may be seen for a shilling, 
the perguisite of the head porter, under Chan- 
cery-lane gateway ; the Hall is epen during the 
sittings, and may be seen gratis ®but the libra- 
ry cannot be inspected without a special order 
from ohne or two masters of the bench. The 
garden, which is laid out with great taste, is 
open to the public during the summer, ~and 
forms one of the finest promenades within the 
metropolis. / 

The terms of admission, &c. for students, do 
not vary essentially from those of the Temple, 

Thebest modern chambers let for from 20 
guineas to 1201. per annum, and sell for from 
3602. to 2,002, They are holden for 99 years 
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eertain, from 1780, on three lives, with the 
privilege of nominating a fourth lite, after the 
death of those three. Chambers in the old 
buildings let from 25/. per annum to 80l.; and 
sell from 200/. to 1000. They are holden for, 
the life of one member of the society; but, on | 
payment of a small fine, may be transferred. 
The buildings, denominated the New-square, are 
fee simple, and entitle the owners to a vote for 
the county. They let them from 40. to 100 
guineas per annum, and are chiefly occupied by 
solicitors, conveyancers, and special pleaders, 
not unfrequently tu the exclusion of the mem- 
bers of the inn. Théy sell from 350/. up to 
2.500/. the double set. All these chambers pay 
41. 2s. annually to the society. 

Thavies fnn, an appendage to Lincoln’s Inn, 
is situated near St. Andrew’s church, Holborn. 
The old buildings having been barnt down 
some years ago, a heat range of modern ‘houses 

has been erected on their site. 

Gray’s Inn, situated en the north side of Hol- 
born, derives its name from the Lord: Grays, 
who-had a house there. It hasa very fine gar- 
den, open to the public in summer. 

Serjeant’s Inn, containing a small neat cha- 
pel, with seats for the judges, is situated near 
the south end of Chancery-lane. The ascent to 
the Hall, the windows of which are decorated 
with armorial bearings, in stained glass, is by 
a handsome flight of steps, ; 

Clifford’s Inn, situated near St. Dunstan’s 
church, Fleet street is dependant on the Inner 
Temple. The hali which is 30 feet by 24, con- 
tains an old oak case, of great antiquity, asa 

_ repository of the ancient institutions of the so- 
ciety. r 

Ciement’s Inn is situated near St. Clement’s 
church, in the Strand. It has a well-propor- 
tioned elegant hall, adorned with a portrait of 
Sir Matthew Hale, and five other pictures. In 
the garden, which is kept with particular care, 
is a sun dial, supported by a kneeling figuré, of 
considerable merit; which was brought from 
Italy by Lord Clare. It possesses a remarkably 
fine well, the waters of which were anciently 
celebrated for the cure of cutaneous diseases. 
Pilgrims and penitents used to resort hither, 
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for the accommodation of whom a religious 
house was erected. The well was recently 
cleared, and re-opened; when it wasascertain- 
ed, that the water, passing deep beneath the 
bed of the Thames, was furnished from springs 
in the Surrey Hills. Clement’s Inn is an Inn of 
Chancery, belonging to the inner Temples - 

Adjoining to Clement’s Inn, on the west, is 
another Inn of Chancery, called the New Inn: 

It was founded about the year 1485, for the 
reception of the students of an ancient Inn, 
formerly situated at the south-east corner of 
Sea coal lane, in Fleet lane; part of the stone 
walls of which are still remaining. It is now 
an appendage tothe middle Temple. When the 
Strand Inn was destroyed by the Protector, 
Somerset, the students removed hither. 

Opposite to the New Inn, on the south side of 
Wych-street, is Lion’s Inn; which was ancient- 
ly a common inn, bearing the sign of a lion. 
It is an Inn of Chancery, belonging to the 
Inner Temple. 

Furnival’s Inn, situated in Holborn, contains 
a hall, about 70 feet by 24, in which are por- 
traits of Lords Rayrnond, and Pengelly. 

Staple Inn, formerly a hall f#® the accom- 
modation of wool-staplers, is now an Inn in 
Chancery, appending to Gray’s Inn. It is si- 
tuated on the south side of Holborn. The hall 
contains a few portraits, and casts of the 
twelve Cesars, 

Proceeding eastward, on the same side of 
Holborn is Barnard’s-Inn, which is also an Inn 
of Chancery, and an appendage to Gray’s Inn. 
The hali 1s very small, but contains some por- 
traits of eminent law characters. 

The Rolls chapel, which is the place for 
keeping the rolls, or records in Chancery, re- 
quires to be noticed inthis place. It is situated 
in Chancery-lane, was begun in 1617, and cost 
about 20002. It is small and gloomy; but con- 
tains, beside others, a monument of John 
Yonge, D. D. the work of Pietro Torregiani, 
an eminent Florentine. The master of the rolls 
resides here, in a house built by government; 
and, annexed to it, is a garden, but secluded 
from public view. 
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WNewgate.Its former and present state, regulations, 
&c.—Improvements, made in 1807.—Ludgate prison. 
-—-Giltspwr-street Compter.——-Poultry Compiéer.---. 
Fleet Prison.—-Bridewell.--King’s Bench.-~Marshal- 
sea.— Borough Compter.--Savoy.--Cold Bath-fields.-- 
Penitentiary House.-New Prison, Clerkenwell, 
Tothill-fields Bridewell.---Spunging Houses. 


WE have already given a list of the prisons 
in the metropolis, the chief of which we shall 
now proceed specifically to notice. 

Newgate, the central seat of durance, derives 
itname from one of the gates of the city, ge. 
nerally supposed to have been erected in the 
reign of Henry the I, several hundred years 
after the fonr original gates. A common gaol 
for felons, taken in the city of London, or in 
the county of Middlesex, is known to have oc- 
cupied this spot, as far back as the year 1218; 
and, as lately as 1457, Newgate, and not the 
Tower, was the prison for the nobility and 
great officers of state. It was rebuilt in 14¢¢, 
agreeably to the will of the celebrated Sir 
Richard Whittington. At that time the prison 
ran from the north to the south side of New- 
gate street, having a gate and postern between 
the parts. The debtors solicited charity of the 
passengers, from a grate on the north side. 
The west side of the gate was adorned with 
three ranges of Tuscan pilasters, with their 
entablatures; and in the intercolumnuiations 
were four niches, in one of which was a figure 
representing Liberty, with a cat at her feet, 
alluding to the story of Sir Richard Whitting- 
ton. The east side of the gate was likewise 
adorned with a range of pilasters; and, in three 
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niches, the figuresof Justice, Mercy, and Truth. 
--Newgate was much damaged by the fire of 
London 1666, and was repaired in 1672. The 
first stone of the present prison was laid on the 
3ist of May, 1770, during Beckford’s mayor- 
alty. It was nearly destroyed, by the rioters, 
in 1780; but has since been restored, and now 
presents a handsome front to the west, consist- 
ing of two wings, the debtors’ and felons’ sides, 
with the keeper’s house in the centre. The 
north side, appropriated to debtors, consists of 
two court-yards. The largest, occupied by the 
men, is 79 feet 6 inches long, by 31 feet 6 in- 
ches wide: the womens’ court is of the same 
length, and about half the width. They are 
both considered as too small. The wards, by 
which they are surrounded, rise three stories 
above the pavement. A wall, 15 feet in 
height, separates the male and female debtors. 
The respective appellations of the four sides 
are :---The master’s side, the cabin (from the 
cabin bedsteads in it) the common side, and 
the womens’ side. .The apartments of the 
men are fourteen in number, all of them, ex- 
cepting one that occupies in length the whole 
side of the prison, nearly of the same dimen- 
sions, 23 feet by 15. The number of inbabitants in 
each of these rooms is from 12 to 20; the largest 
sometimes containing as many as 30. The debt- 
ors, side seldom contains fewer than two hun- 
dred, and sometimes as many as three hundred. 
The women have two rooms;‘one of them the 
whole side length of the debtors’ court, the - 
other much smaller. The inhabitants of these, 
though seldom numerous, are sometimes crowd- 
ed. The painted room, so called from having 
been painted by a prisoner, has been occupied 
by one who is not a debtor, ever since the pri- 
son was repaired, after the riots of 1780. This 
apartment serves as a room for case of con- 
écience debtors. Two very close rooms, one at 
the bottom of the master’s side, and another of 
the common side, are used as chandlers’ shops 
by day, and sleeping rooms by night. The 
windows of all the rooms -are only toward the 
court ; consequently ‘the air which is breathed- 
by the prisoners is extremely impure. The 
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daily allowance of each debtor is ten ounces 
of bread, and a ponnd and a half of potatoes. 
Those on the poor and womens’ sides have eight 
stone of beef weekly, without bone, sent in by 
the Sheriffs. They also enjoy the benefit of se- 
veral legacies, to the amount of fifty two pounds 
five shillings and eight pence a year. On the 
master’s side debtors pay half a guinea, eighteen 
pence of which is spent in beer; and the re- 
mainder is appropriated to the purchase of 
coals, candles, wood, mops, brooms, pails, &c. 
Those who plead poverty are employed in keep- 
ing the rooms clean.---Tables of fees, rules, and 
notice to prisoners, informing them that they 
may send their children to scheol, free of ex- 
pence, are hung up in thecourt, On the southside 
of the prison, felous, libellers, offenders azainst 
government, and persons for small offences, 
are confined. The court on this side is about 
the same size as the former; and the rooms are 
generally in good condition, being frequently 
let as single rooms to the better sort of prison- 
ers, who can affurd to pay. Somé years ago, 
the bottom room was inhabited by lord George 
Gordon, who after several years close confine- 
ment, for libelling the late queen of France, 
died there of the gaol distemper. In four other 
yards felons are lodged, and in another women 
felons; among them, however, are some per- 
sons fined. On the felons side the prisoners 
amount from a hundred and forty to nearly 
three hundred in number. They receive fewer 
legacies than the debtors do. 

Newgate may be visited by strangers, on 
paying two or three shillings to the turnkeys, 
and on submitting to the performance of a few 
acts of charity amongst the distressed prisoners 
in the several courts. 

The present Sheriffs have made some very 
salutary, regulations in the prison, both for the 
debtors and felons. And in future no person 
who may be arrested for debt, within the 
county of Middlesex or city of London, is to be 
detained under the pretence of searching the 
book, after certain hours, or on_ holidays. 
That book, on payment of a small fee, is to be 
open for inspection, at all hours of the day or 
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night, on every day on which a writ can be 
executed. The Sheriffs have also ordered that 
no prisoner shall be placed at the bar of the 
old Bailey in irons, or any way shackled or 
manacled. 

Ludgate was formerly situated at the distance 
of 707 feet south of Newgate; but the present 
prison, .bearing that name, stangis close behind 
Giltspur-street compter, to the north of New- 
gate. The prisoners, debtors only, were re- 
moved thither in 1707. The ground on which 
the prison stands was originally intended as a 
court for women debtors in Gilt-spur street 
compter. The premises are very small, the 
‘court being only 25 feet by 10; but they afford 
every accommodation that can be admitted. 
In all there are eleven rooms, one of which is 
a hall for general accommodation during the 
day. There is also a small chapel. A plenti. 
{ul supply of water is obtained from two pumps 
in the court.---This place. of confinement is ap- 
}ropriated to debtors free of the city of Lon- 
don, to clergymen, proctors, and-attorneys. 

Giltspur-street compter, which derives its 
name from the street in which it stands, is a 
brick building, the front cased with stone, and 
looking to the west. Tn 1518 there was a prison 
in Bread-street, Cheapside, belonging to the 
sheriii’s court, for small debts. In 1622 it was 
removed to Wood-street, and called the New 
Compter. This prison was destroyed by the 
fire of London and rebuilt. In 1791 it again 
changed its situation, and acquired its present 
name. The north side is occupied, on the 
ground floor, by female debtors ; on the second 
story isthe gaoler’s kitchen; the third story is 
inhabited by persons fined; the south side be- 
longs to male debtors; the centre is the gaol- 
er’s house; and at the entrance, on the right 
hand, is the sheriff’s office. The prison is di- 
vided into nine yards, appropriated to prison- 
ers of different descriptions; dehtors, male and 
female; felons; persons fined; committed for 
misdemeanors; andvagrants. The Master debt 
ors have two courts nearly of the same dimen- 
sions, twenty-eight or thirty feet by eighteen or 
twenty each, both well supplied with water. 
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The south court has seven rooms, and the 
north five; inhabited by those who have been 
committed for small offences, and sometimes by 
the more decent sort.---The debtors have aroom, 
of which they are at liberty to make a workshop. 
Cold and warm baths are provided, to which 
the prisoners are admitted on proper occasions ; 
and all the roums have fire places. This Comp- 
ter is regulated in several respects on Mr. How- 
ard’s plan, but not in all; for, though it is 
furnished with a workshop, no prisoner is com- 
pelled to labour, as in Brideweli and in the 
penitentiary houses. The chapel is the neatest 
of any in the London prisons, excepting that 
of Cold Bath Fields. 

The Poultry Compter, as its name indicates, 
is in the Poultry. It is anold, close, brick 
building, in a ruinous condition; but the court 
has acheerful appearance, being well paved, 
and having water continually Yunning. - Be- 
tween the outer and inner gates are fifteen 
rooms, for master’s side debtors; and, within the 
inner, are the wards of the common side debt- 
tors, six in number; of which one is for women, 
and the other for Jews. ‘This is the only prisou 
in England which has a ward appropriated to 
that race. The wards have all fire-places; but 
the women are found no straw or bedding, and 
have only a very small yard to walk in.---Ad- 
joining to the court, is a room, called the bell, 
for felons; and in another court are two rooms, 
very strong, studded with nails, for felons. 
Up stairs are two night rooms, one for men, 
the other for women. If accompanied by the 
keeper, the debtors are sometimes permitted 
to walk upon the leads, which are extensive. 

The King’s Prison of the Fleet, which is si- 
tuated on the east side of Fleet market, between 
Ludgate Hill and Fleet lane, was a place of 
confinement for debtors, as early as the reign 
of Richard Ist. {t is properly a prison belong- 
img to the Court of Common pleas; but persons 
in contempt of the court of Chancery are also 
committed to it. The keeper is called Warden 
of the Fleet, and his place is of very great pro- 
fit as well as trust. Prisoners for debt, in any 
part of England, may be removed to the Fleet 
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by Habeas corpus, for the expence of 62. or 7, 
and enjoy the rules, or keep a house within the 
liberties, provided they find two sureties, and 
pay about three per cent on their debts to the 
Warden, to indemnify him in case they should 
exceedthem. The lodgings, however, are bad, 
and very dear; the rules extending only from 
Fleet market to the London coffeeho use, and from 
Ludgate hill to Flect-lane. During the quarter- 
ly Terms, while the court sits, prisoners are 
also allowed to go out when they please, on 
paying bs. a day, and finding security for their 
return.---The old prison was destroyed by the 
riotersin 1780. The present is a brick building 
of considerable length, with galleries in each 
story, that reach from one end ‘to the other, in 
which are the rooms for the prisoners. There 
are about one hundred and twenty-five of these 
rooms, besides a common kitchen, coffee, and 
tap-rooms; and behind the prison is a spacious 
area, in which the prisoners walk, and exercise 
themselves at different diversions.---The debtors 
in the Fleet enjoy no prison allowance; but 
they receive various donations from the courts 
of exchequer, chancery, and common pleas, 
from the different companies of London, and 
from private individuals. There is also a poor’s 
box, placed onthe pavement on the eastern side 
of Fleet-market, to receive the contributions of 
charitable passengers. The money so collected 
is fairly distributed amongst objects of real 
charity. he number of prisoners is generally 
between two and three hundred. 

Brideéwell Hospital is, in part, used -as a 
house of correction for pick-pockets, vagrants, 
and disorderly women, who are committed b 
the lord mayor and aldermen. Disobedient ap- 
prentices may also be confined here by order 
of the chamberlain. All the prisoners are con- 
fined to hard ‘labour, and if their offences re- 
quire it are subjected to the punishment. of 
whipping.---This building is situated on the spot 
where once stood a royal palace, even before 
the conquest; and which continued, with some 
little intermission, in that State till the reign of 
King Edward VI. It was rebuilt by King Hen. 
ry VIII. in the year 1522, for the reception of 
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the Emperor Charles V. who gave it the name 
of ‘Bridewell; on account of a remarkable well 
thereunto gdjoining, and its vicinity.to St. 
Bride’s church. Edward VI. gave this palace 
to the mayor, commonalty and citizens of Lon- 
don, to be a working-house, and house of cor- 
rection for the poor and idle persons of the 
City, together with a quantity of land, and va- 
rious other appendages. Granaries, store- 
houses for coals, and mills for grinding corn 
by hand, were subsequently erected. The 
greater part of the old building was destroyed 
by the dreadful fire in 1666; but was rebuilt in 
1 , in the manner it at present appears, ex- 
cepting the front, which has lately been taken 
down, for the purpose of erecting a row of 
houses in a line with those in Bridge-street, 
The chapel also, which was onthe south side 
of the first court, has been pulled down; and 
instead of it, a new one has been built at the 
north end of the present front. 

The King’s Bench prison, which is situated at 
the north-east corner of the road, leading from 
the end of Blackman street, in the Borough, to 
Westminster Bridge, is also a place of confine. 
ment for debtors; and for those sentenced by 
the court of King’s-bench, to suffer imprison- 
ment for libels and other misdemeanors. It is 
Situated in a fine air; but the prospect of the 
fields, even from the uppermost windows, is 
exeluded by the height of the walls with which 
it issurrounded. It has a neat chapel for the 
performance of divine worship, and only one bed 
in each room; but, with the exception of eight 
state rooms, which are large and commodiouns, 
these apartments are rather small. The 
old prison was burnt by the rioters in the year 
1780: the present is a very extensive brick 
building, on the outside of which, the keeper, 
who is the marshal of the court of King’s-bench, 
has a very handsome house. Prisoners in any 
other gaol may be removed hither; and the 
rules, which are obtained on similar terms to 
those of the Fleet, are more extensive and airy ; 
comprehending the whole of St. George’s-fields, » 
one side of Blackman-sireet, and part of the 
Borough High-street. 
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Nearly opposite to this prison, in Horsemon- 
ger-lane, is the new gaol for the county of - 
Surry. It is a massy brick building, surround- 
ed with a strong wall; and the place of execu- 
tion is a temporary scaffold, erected on the top | 
of the lodge, on the north side of it. The keep- 
er’s house is a handsome building on the west 
side. * 

The Marshalsea prison, which is a place of 
confinement for persons who have cominitted 
crimes at sea, as pirates, é&c. and also for debt- 
ors, is situated in a court, near St. George’s 
church inthe Borough. This gaol is of great 
antiquity, but the precise period when it origi- 
nated is uncertain, It consists of different di- 
visions of buildings, all of which, as well as the 
gaoler’s house, are very old and ruinous. To 
the Marshalsea are committed persons arrested 
for very small debts, within twelve miles of 

-the palace of St. James’s, though not in the city 

_of London. The marshal of the king’s house- 
hold, who appoints a substitute, is the keeper. 
The prison contains sixty rooms in all; four on- 
ly for common side debtors, and four for the 
women; and, there Being no allowance, the 
prisoners, if they cannot support themselves, 
have nothing to subsist on but their groats, or 
sixpences. The common side debtors, how- 
ever, are assisted by several charities and le- 
gacies, especially by one left by Mr. Allnot, 
formerly a prisoner in the Marshalsea, who 
had an estate Jeft him whilst in prison, and 
generously left 1002. a year for discharging such 
debtors, whose debts, either in the whole or 
when reduced by composition, may not exceed 
4d. 

The Borough Compter, situated in Tooley 
street, receives both felons and debtors. Itre- 
quires no particular notice. 

The Savoy, which is situated in a court in the 
Strand, is a military prison, chiefly for desert- 
ers; though impressed men, offenders from the 
guards, and convict soldiers before transporta- 
tion, are sometimes lodged there.--This place 
obtained its name from Peter, Earl of Savoy, 
and Richmond, who built it about the year 
1945, and afterwards transferred it to the Friars 
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©f Montjoy; of whom Queen Eleanor, the wife 
of King Henry III, purchased it for her son, 
Henry, duke of Lancaster, who enlarged and 
beautified it. John, King of Trance, resided 
rere, whilst a prisoner in England, in 1357, 
and also in 1363. In 1381, the palace was des- 
troyed by the Kentish rebels; but the ground 
revolving to the crown, Tenry the VII. began 
to rebuild it as an hospital. Edward the VI. 
Suppressed it; his sister, Queen Mary, refound- 
ed it; and it was again suppressed by Queen 
Elizabeth. It is the property of the crown ; 
has been twice repaired since the year 1720; 
but is at present in a very ruinous state. The 
chapel, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, which 
was erected when the building was endowed as 
an hospital, still exists, but the prisoners have 
worship performed in the goal. Some of the 
buildings, which are very extensive, used to 
be occupied as barracks, but are now mostly 
uninhabited. A few years ago the prisoners 
were allowed only four pence a day; but their 
allowance has been increased, they can now 
mess together, and the condition of the prison 
is altogether much improved. ; 

Cotd Bath-fields Penitentiary House, which 
is constructed on the plan of the late Mr. How- 
ard, may be considered in all respects as an 
experiment of his principles. It is situated in 
Cold Bath-fields, ina healthy spot. It cost the 
county of Middlesex between 70 and 80,000/, 
and its yearly expenditure is about 70002. It 
was opened in 1794, and was originally design. 
ed only as a kind of Bridewell; but, having 
Suitable accommodations for several deserip- 
tions of prisoners, it was applied to their diff- 
erent circumstances.--The prison is surrounded 
by a wall of moderate height. After passing 
the first gate, on entering, is the governor’s 
house on the right, standing in the middle of a 
large green yard; on the left of which are the 
workshops, for the prisoners. Visitors are here 
reminded of the character of this prison, which 
is literally a house of industry. Farther on is 

_the office in which the business of the prison is 
transacted, a committee room, and the best 
chapel of any prison in London. The cells are 
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218 in number; each being 8 feet 3 inches long, 
and 6 feet 3 inches wide. It has six courts, 
each having 2 rooms, of the size of two cells, 
in which two prisoners are lodged.---In the cells, 
the penitentiary prisoners are confined till they 
have completed their tasks, when they are let | 
into the courts at the back. Owing to the 
exertions of Sir Francis Burdett and his par- 
tizans, this house, about the year 1799 and. 
1800, attracted much popular odium. Some 
slight abuses were indeed found to exist in the 
management, but not of the nature or extent 
described. Those abuses have been rectified. | 

The New Prison, Clerkenwell, is a House of 
correction; in which, under certain cases, re- 
fractory prisoners used formerly to be chained 
at full length on the floor. This punishment, 
we believe, is now wholly discontinued. 

Tothill-fields Bridewell, is a place of confine- 
ment to which the magistrates of Westminster 
provisionally commit those who are supposed 
to be guilty of crimes. 

Spunging houses, adzas, lock-up houses, Seve- 
ral of which are to be found in the metropolis, 
may be regarded asso many provisione! pri- 
sons, kept by the sheriffs’ officers, where, for 
twelve or fourteen shillings a-day, a debtor 
may remain, either till he shall obtain means 
‘of paying his debt, or shall find it necessary lo 
go to a public prison, when the writ against 
him becomes returnable. Great abuses are said 
to prevail in most of these houses; no inspec- 
tion, or regulations respecting them, having 
taken place since the year 1727. Amongst the 
numerous reformations, however, resolved on 
by the new Sheriffs, we understand that these 
augean stables are about to undergo a thorough, 
purification. / 
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Ecclesiastical sovernment of London.--Of Westminster 
--Of London, under the Romans, and Saxons.-- 
Number of Churches, before and after the fire of 
London.--.List of Churches, Chapels, &c. 


TuE Ecclesiastical government of London is 
by abishop. The See of London, since its firs¢ 
foundation by the Saxon converts, has been 
constantly governed by an uninterrupted suc. 
cession of bishops for 1200 years.---The bishop is 
assisted by a dean, precentor, chancellor, trea- 
purer, five arch-deacons, thirty canons or pre- 
bendaries, twelve petty or minor canons, six 
vicars-choral, a sub dean and other inferior offi- 
cers. In common with all the bishops of the 
Realm, the bishop of London has the power of 
holding a court in his own diocese, for the trial = 
and punishment of spiritual offences, in which 
2e€ May either sit as judge himself, or depute 
ais power to a chancellor suffragan, or other * 
ficer. The bishops’ courts, therefore, though 
neld by the king’s authority, are not properly 
0 be accounted the king’s courts, since none of 
the judges possess this privilege, neither are 
writs from them issued in the name of the king, 
ut of the bishop.--In precedence, the bishop 
£ London ranks next after the two arch. 
sishops, and is styled, in some of the old sta. 
utes, Primus Bono Regni, the ecclesiastical 
avons taking precedence of all the temporal 
sarons. It is also the privilege of this diocese, 
lot to be subject to the visitation of the arch- 
ishop of Canterbury: there are, however, 
hirteen parishes in the city, under his imme- 
liate government, and styled his peculiars, 
vhich areexempt from the bishop’s jurisdiction. 
The ecclesiastical government of the city of 
Vestminster, is vested in the dean and chapter 
BE 
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of the collegiate charch of St. Peter, Westmin- 
ster; but the civil powers are (since the refor- 
thation) exercised by a high-steward, deputy- 
steward, and high bailiff, sixteen burgesses, 
and their officers, under the authority of the 
dean and chapter. 

London is known to have been converted to 
christianity under the Romans. Restitutus, 
bishop of London, was one of the three British 
pishops, who, in 314, were delegated to the. 
council of Arles in France. About the latter 
end of the 6th century, Theon, the last Roman. 
or British bishop of London, retired to Wales, 
from the persecution of the Saxon pagans, and | 
established their native worship in the parts of | 
Great Britain which they conquered. About 
the year 604, London was again converted to: 
christianity, under Sebert, the third king of the 
Bast Saxons, by Mellitus, whom Augustine, the 
arch-bishop of the English, ordained its bishops, 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, to whom Sebert was. 
aributary, and who had been converted by Au- 
gustine, built the first Saxon christian church: 
in London, and dedicated it to St. Paul.---Lon- 
don, under the immediate saccessors of Sebert, 
returned to paganism; but in the reign of Sigi- 
pert the Good, the sixth king of the East Sax- 
ons, it was again converted by Cedda, a North- 
umbrian priest, the first Saxon ordained Bishop 
of London. In a subsequent reign, London 
again returned partially to paganism ; but its 
apostacy was not of long duration. 

In the year 1593, the number of churches, in 
the city of London and suburbs, was Li3, be- 
sides those in~Westminster. Before the fire of 
London, there were 97 within the walls, and 
17 without; 50 new churches were subsequently 
puilt, agreeably to an act passed in the reign 
of Queen Anne; and, at present, the number is 
62, within the city and liberties. The whole 
number, including London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, is 110. Of these we subjoin an 
Alphabetical List, together with lists of the 
Chapels of the established religions, foreign 
Protestant chapels and churches, Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels, Synagogues,, Methodist Chapels 
and Meeting Houses, and Quakers’ Meetings, 
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CHURCHES, CHAPELS, &c. * 


ST. Alban, Wood-street, Cheapside. 1685 

Allhallows, Barking. Great Tower-street, 1650 

Allhallows, Bread-street. 1684 

om: the Great, Upper Thames-street, 
1683 

Alihallows, Lombard-street. 1694 

Allhallows, London Wall. 1765 

Alihallows, Staining; Mark Lane. 1670 

St. Alphage, Aldermanbury. 1780 

St. Andrew, Holborn Hill. 1687 

St. Andrew, Undershaft; St. Mary Axe. 1532 

St. Andrew, Wardrobe; St. Andrew’s Hill. 1670 

St-Anne, Aldersgate; Maiden Lane, St. Mar- 
tin’s le Grand. 168 

St. Anne, Dean-street, Soho. 

St. Anne, Foster Lane. 

St. Anthony, or Antholin; Sythe’s Lane, Wat- 
ling-street. 68 

St. Augustin, or St. Austin: Watling-street. 1632 

St. Bartholomew, St. Bartholomew Lane. -1670 

St. Bartholomew, the Great; West Smithfield. 
1419 , 

St. Bartholomew, the Less; West Smithfield. 

St. Benedict, or Bennet Finke; Threadneedle- 
street. 

St. Benedict, or Bennet Gras; Gracechurch- 
street. 1685 

St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf, Upper Thames-street. 
1683 

St. Botolph, Aldgate. Repaired 1621 

St. Botolph, Aldersgate. 1787 

St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 1725 ‘ 

St. Bridget, or Bride; Bride Lane Fleet-street. 
16 

St. Eatlinvine, Little Tower Hill. 1140. 

St. Catharine, Coleman’s; Fenchurch-street. 

St. Catharine, Cree; Leadenhall-street. 1630 

Christ Charch, Newgate-street. 1687 ~ 

Christ Church, Blackfriars Road. 1727 

Christ Church, Spital Fields. 1723 

3t. Clements, East Cheap. 

Ge a a a Sa 
* The figures at the ends of the lines denote the years 

n which the Churches = respectively built. 
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St. Clement, Danes; Strand. 1682 

St. Dionis, Back; Fenchurch-street. 1674 

St. Dunstan, East; St. Dunstan’s Hill, Lower 
Thames-street. 1665 

St. Dunstan, West; Fleet-street. 1421 

St. Edmund, the King; Lombard-street. 1690 

St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate. 1612 

St. George, Botolph Lane. 1674 

St. George, in the East; Ratcliffe Highway. 
1729 

St. George, the Martyr; Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury. 1705 

St. George, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. A7SL 

St. George, Hanover Square. 1712 

St. George, the Martyr; St. Margaret’s Hill, » 
Southwark. 1736 

St. Giles, Cripplegate. 1546 

St. Giles, in the Fields; Broad St. Giles’s. 1730 

St. Helen, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 

St. James, Clerkenwell. 1761 

St. James, Duke’s Place, Aldgate. 1662 

St; James, Garlick Hill, Thames-street. 1676 

St. James, Piccadilly. 1684 

St. John’s, Clerkenwell. 

St. John, the Baptist; Savoy. 1500 

St. John, the Evangelist; Milbank, Westminster, | 
1721 

St. John, Wapping. 1790 

St. John, Horsley Down. 1732 

St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 1677 

St. Lawrence, Jury; Cateaton-street. 1735 

St. Luke, Old-street. 1735 

St. Magnus, near London Bridge. 

St. Margaret, Lothbury. 1687 

St. Margaret, Patens; Rood Lane, Fenchurch- 
street. 1687 : 

St. Margaret, near Westminster Abbey. 

St. Martin, Ludgate Hill. 1684 

St. Martiv, Outwich; Threadneedle-street. 

St. oe in the Fields; St. Martin’s Lane. 
172 

St. Mary, Lambeth. 118 # 

St. Mary, Abchurch Lane. 1686 

St. Mary, Love Lane, Aldermanbury. 1677 

St. Mary, Aldermary; Bow Lane. 1670 

St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside. 1070 . 
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St. Mary, St. Mary-at-Hill, Lower Thames 
street. 1671 
‘St. Mary-le-Strand, or the New Church; Strand. 
St. Mary; Whitechapel. 1673 
St. Mary-le-bonne, High-street, Mary-le-bonne. 
| See oO 
St. Mary Magdalen, Knight Rider-street, Doc. 
tor’s Commions. 1685 , 
aay Somerset; Upper Thames-street. 
1605 
St. Mary, Woelnoth; Lombard-strect. 1667 
St. Mary, Newington Butts. 
“St. Matthew, Friday-street. 1670 
St. Matthew, Bethnal Green. 1740 
; a oh aes Bassishaw;  Basinghall-street, 
1079 
St. Michael, Cornhill. 1672 
St. Michael, Crooked Lane. 1688 , 
St. Michael, Queenhithe, Thames-street. 1676 
St. Michael, Royal; College Hill, ditto, 1694 
St. Michael, Wood-street, Cheapside. 1670 
St. Mildred, Bread-street. 1683 . 
St. Mildred, Poultry. 1676 
St. Spares Cold Abbey; old Fish-street. 
1077 
St. Olave, Tooley-street, Southwark. 1757 
St. Clave, Hart-street, Crutched Friars. 
St. Clave, Oid Jury. 1673 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; between Cheapside and 
Ludgate Hill, 1710 
St. Paul, Covent Garden. Rebuilt 1796 
St. Paul, Shadwell. 1656 
St. Peter’s Collegiate Church; Westminster. 
St. Peter, Cornhill. 1672 
St. Peter le-Poor, Broad-street. Rebuilt 1791 
St. Peter, ad vincula; in the Tower, 
St. Saviour, Southwark. 1106 
St. Sepulchre, Snow Hill. 1670 
St. Stephen, Colemap-street. 1676 
St. Stephen, Wallbrook, 1675 
St. Swithin, St. Swithin’s Lane, Canon-street. 
1679 : 
Eiile. Charch, Inner Temple Lane. 1158 
St. Thomas, Southwark. 1413 
rinity, Little Minories. 1706 
t. Vedast, Poster Lane, Cheapside, 1697 
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Audley, Audley-street, Grosvenor Square. 

Asylum, St. George’s Fields. 

Baker-street, Portman Square. 

Bedford, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. 

Bentinek, Paddington. 

Berkeley, John-street, Berkeley Square. 

Berwick, Berwick-street, Soho. 

Broadway, Westminster. 

Chapel Royal, Kensington Palace. 

Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace. 

Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 

Chapel Royal, Greenwich Hospital. 

Charlotte, Charlotte-street, Pimlico. 

Charlotte, Charlotte-street, Tottenham Court 
Road. 

Chelsea, Chelsea Hospital. 

Duke-street, Duke-street, Westminster. 

Ely, Ely Place, Holborn. 

Ebury, Chelsea, 


Fitzroy, London-street, Tottenham Court Road 


Foundling Hospital, Guildford-street. » 

Gray’s Inn, Holborn. 

Henry I{l. adjoining Westminster Abbey. 

Jerusalem,-adjoining Westminster Abbey. 

King-street, King-street, Golden Square. 

Lamb’s, Lamb Chapel-street, Monkwell-street, 
Fore-street. 

Lincolm’s Inn. 

Lock, Lock Hospital, Grosvenor Place. 

Long Acre, Long Acre. 

Magdaten, Magdalen Hospital, Blackfriars Road 

May Fair, Curzon-street. ; 

Mercer’s, Mercer’s Hall, Cheapside. : 


Military, forthe Guards, Almonry, Westminster. — 


New, Church-street, Coverley’s Fields. 
Oxenden, Oxenden street, Haymarket. 
Oxford, Vere-street, Oxford-street. 
Park, Little Chelsea. 

Park-street, Grosvenor Square. 
Pentonville, Islington. 

Percy, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy Square. 
Portland, Portland-street, Oxford-street. 
Quebec, Quebec-street, Portman Square, 


¥ 


Queen’s Chapel, Tavistock-street, Russel Squares | 


Queen Square, Queen Square, Westminster. 
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- Queen-street, Upper Thames-street. 


Rolls, Chancery Lane. 


Seymour street, Bryanston street, Portman 
square. 

St. George’s, Five Fields, Chelsea. 

St. George’s, London Road, Surry. 

St. John’s, Millman-street, Lambs Conduit- 
street. 


— $t. John’s, St. John-street, Brick Lane. 


St. Margaret’s, Chapel-street, Westminster. 

St. Stephen’s, Parliament House. 

South Lambeth, South Lambeth. 

Spring Garden, Charing Cross. 

Tavistock, Broad Court, Long Acre. 

Trinity, Conduit-sireet. 

Wheeler-street, Three Crown Court, Wheeler- 
street. 


FOREIGN PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND 
CHAPELS. 


Armenian Chapel, Princes Row, Coverlid Fields, 
Spital Fields. i 

Danish, Weliclose Square. 

Datch, Austin Friars, Broad-street. 

Dutch, St. James’s Palace. 

French, Brick Lane, Spital Fields. 

French, Crown street, Soho. 

French, Parliament Court Artillery Place. 

French, St. John’s Court, Bethnal Green. 

French, Threadneedle-street. 

French Chapel, Austin Vriars. 

German Calvinist Church, Savoy, Strand. 

German Latheran Church, Savoy, Strand. 

German Chapel, Little Ayliffe street, Goodman’s 
Fields. 

German, Prown’s Lane, Spital Fields. 

German, Little Trinity Lane. 

German, J.udgate Hill. 

German, St. James’s Palace. 

German, Austin Friars. 

Helvetic, More street, Seven Dials. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPELS. 
le Court, Crown- 


Duke-street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 
East Lane, Bermondsey. 


street, Soho. 
London Read,Surry. 
E 4 
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Prospect Place, St.George’s 
Fields. 

South-street, May Fair. 

Sutton-street, Soho. 

Spanish Place, Manchester 
Square, 
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White-street, Moorfields. 
Warwick-street,G olden Sq. 


Hampstead. 
Clarke’s Building’s, Green- 
Wich. 


SYNAGOGUES 
Bricklayer’s Mall, Leaden-|| Baker’s Garden’s, Leaden- 


hail-street. 
Back Alley, 
Court, Strand. : 
‘Church Row, Fenchurch st. 


Denmark 


hall-street. 

(Portuguese) Bevis Marks, 
Duke’s Place. 

(Dutch) Duke’s Place. 


Meeting-Houses and Methodist Chapels, of various 
sects, Dissenting from the Established Church. 


Adelphi. 

Air-sireet, Piccadilly. 

Aldermanbury. 

Artillery-st. Kishopsgate. 

Alie-street, (Great and Lit- 
tle) Goodman’s Fields, 

Back-street, Horslydown. 

Barbican. 

Battie Bridge, Islington. 

Bethnal Green. 

Blackfriars Koad. 

Biandford-street, Manches- 
ter Square, 

Boar’s tiead Court, Petti- 
coat Lane, Whitechapel. 

Brayie’s Buildings, Cold 

. Bath Vields. 

Broad-st. Buildings, Moor-, 
fields, 

Broad-street (New) Moorf. 

Broad-street, Wapphie. 

Bull Lane, Stepney. 


Bulkstreet, St. Mary Axe | 


Bury-sireet, St, Mary Axe. | 
Camomiie street, Bishops. 
gate-street. 
Carier Lane, (Little) Doc 

“ tor’s Commons. 
Carter Lane, Tooley-street.' 


Chapel Court, Southwark. | 


Chapel-street, Soho Square, 

Church Lane, Whitechapel. 

Church-street, Mile End. 

Cuurchyard Court, Fetter- 
Lane. 

Cock Lane, Snow Hill. 

Coleinan-st. London Wall 


| Colfier’s Rents, Southwark’ 


Cook’s Ground, Chelsea. 

Crosby Row, Snow’s Fields 

Cripplegate. 

Crown Court, Russel-sé 
Covent Garden. 

Cumberland-street, Curtain 
Road, 

Dean-street, Tooley-street, 
Southwark. : 
Devonshire Square, 
shopsgate-street. 


Bi- 


Fagle-strect, Red Lion Sq ~ 


Eastcheap, (Great) Fish-st. 
Hil. 

Eastcheap, (Little) ditte. 

Fast Smithfield, Tewer Hi. 

Edward-street, Scho. 

Elim Court, Fetter Lane. 

Essex-street, Strand--Uni- 
tarian. 

Ewer’s-street, Southwark. 

Ketter Lane, Ficet-sireet, 


Virginia-st. Ratcliff Highw. 
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Founder’s Hall, Lothbury.|; New Coutt, -Cary-street, 


Finsbury. 
Gainsford-st. Horslydown. 
Glasshouse Yard, Alders- 
gate-street. 
Grafton-street, Soho. 
Gravel Lane. (Old) Wap. 
Green Walk, Blackfriars 
Road. 
Grey Eagle-street, Spital 
Fields. : 
Hanover-st. Long Acre. 
Hare Court, Aldersgate-st. 
Holborn Bars. 
Holywell Mount, Shored. 
Hoxton Square. 
Jaimaica Row, Rotherh. 
Jewin-st. Aldersgate-street. 
Jewry-street, Aldgate. 
Johnson’s-street, Old Gra- 
vel Lane, Wapping. 
Kent-street, Southwark. 
King John’s Court, Ber- 
mondsey. 
King-street, Soho. 
Leading-street, Shadwell. 
_Leather-Lane, Holborn. 
London Wall.—Scotch. 
Long Lane, Southwark. 
Lower Lambeth, Marsh. 
Maze Pond, Southwark. 
Margaret-st. Cavendish Sq. 
Meeting House Alley, Old 
Jewry. 
Meeting House Walk, 
Snow’s Fields. 
Meeting House Court, Bar- 
tholomew Close. 
Meeting House Yard, Red 
Cross-street. 


Milton Alley, Deau-street, | 


Soho. 
Mill Lane, Cable-st. Rose- 
mary Lane. 
Mile’s Lane, Canon-street. 
Mitchel-street, Old-street. 
Monkwell street, 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

Newington Butts. 

New Road, Rotherhithe. 

New Road, Surry. 

New Tothil-st. Westminst. 

Nightingale Lane, East 
Smithfield. 

Nevil’s Court, Fetter Lane. 

Orange st. Leicester Sq. 

Park-street, Southwark, 

Parliament Court, Bishops- 
gate-street. 

Paul’s Alley, Red Cross- 
street, Cripplegate. 

Pavement, Finsbury, 

Panner’s Hall, Broad-st, 
City. - 

Prescott-st. (Little) Good- 
man’s Fields. 

Princes-st. Westminster. 

Princes-street, Moorfields, 

Providence, Titchfield-st. 

Queen-st. (Great) Lincoln’s 
Tun Fields. 

| Queen-street, Southwark. 

Queen-street, Rotherhithe, 


| Red Cross-st. Barbican. 
Rope Maker’s Alley, Moor _ 


fields. 

Rose Lane, Ratcliff Cross, 

Salisbury-st. Bermondsey. 

Salter’s. Hall, Oxf. Com't 
Cannon-street. 

Shakespeare’s Wall, Shad. 

silver-street, Wood-street. 

St. George’s Lond, Road, 
Surry. 

St. Helen’s, (Little) Bi- 
shopsgate-street. 

3t. Lhomas A postle,(Great) 
Watling-street. 

St. Thomas, New Way, 
Tooley-street. 

*t. Thoinas-street, Southw. 

Spa Mields, Islington. 


Staining Lane, Cheapsider 
Lob 


ms 


j 
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Still Alley, Devonshire Sq. 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Store-st. Tottenham Court 
Road. 

Swallow-st. Oxford-street. 

Tabernacle Walk, Finsb. 

Tabernacle Walk, (Little) 
Finsbury. 

‘Three Crane Lane, Upper 
Thames-street. 

Tottenham Court Road. 

Unicorn Yard, Tooley-st. 

Wnicorn-strect, Southwark. 


Walnut Tree Alley, Too. st. 

Welis-street, Oxford-street. 

West-street, Seven Dials, 

White’s Row, Spital Fields. 

Wild-street, (Little) Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 


Winchester-st. Lon. Wall. . 


Windimill-st. Finsbury Sq. 
Windsor Ct. Monkwell-st. 
Wood-st. London Wall. 
W orship-street, Moorfields. 
York-street, St. James’s. 


QUAKERS’ MEETINGS. 


Month, Meetings 


Situationse 


Devonshire House Houndsditch. 

Grace Church.....White Hart Court, Gracechurch-st. 
Peel............,.St. John’s-street, Smithfield. 
Radcliff.......... School house Lane, Radcliff Highw. 
Southwark........ Red Cross-street, Park. 
Westininster......Peter’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane. 
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CHAP,..IX, 


Historical account of Westminster Abbey.--Descrip- 
tion.--Monuments-—Captains Harvey and Hutt.— 
Captain Montague.---Poets’ Corner.---Edward the 
Conressor’s Chapel.—Tomb of Edward [f1.—Corona- 
tion Chairs.—Chapels of Henry V. Henry VII. &c.-— 
Wax-work.--Intended repairs of Henry VII. Chapel. 
--Prospect from the Western ‘lower.—-Prices of view- 
ing the Curiosities.—-Cloisters.—Chapter House.---- 
Jernsalem Chamber.—Sanctuary.—First printing in ve 
England.—Historical Account of St.Paul’s Cathedral.— | 
Sir Christoper Wren’s favourite Model.—Description | 
of the present Church.---Expence of building, &c.--« 
Monuments.—Dr. Johnson.--Howard.—Sir William 
Jones.—Captain Westcott.—Captains Moss and Riove 
Captain Burgess.—Captain Faulkaer.--General Dun- 

' das.—-Captured Trophies.—-Curiosities.--Library.—- 
Clock-work aud great Bell.—Whispering Gallery.c 
Ball.—View from the Gallery.-Nelson’s Funeral.—» 
St. Paul’s School.—-Chapter Tiouse.—St. Stephen’s 
Church, Walbrook.—-.St. Dunstans in the East.—-St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill.—St. Martin’s, in the Fields----St. 

. George’s, Hanover Square.---St. Paul’s, Covent Gare 
den.~-New Church, Strand..—St. Botolph, Aldersgate, 
--St. Andrew’s Undershaft.—.St. Dunstan’s in the 
West.—St. Bride’s, Fleet-street.--St. Giles’s, Cripple 
gate.—St. Giles’s in the Fields.---St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster.—St. James’s, Piccadiily.--Church Vaults. 


WESTMINSTER Abbey, or the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, as the most ancient reli- 
gious structure in the Metropolis, demands the 
earliest notice. Divested of fabulous narration, . 
its history is briefly as follows. Its name is ob 
viously derived from its situation, in the wests 
and from its original ener as the charch 
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of a monastry. It was founded by Sebert, king 
of the east Saxons; was afterwards destroyed 
by the Danes; was subsequently rebuilt by King 
Edgar, in 958; the church was again rebuilt, 
by Edward the Confessor, in 1065; and by 
Pope Nicholas If, it was constituted a place of 
inauguration of the English Monarchs. Henry 
Ill, rebuilt it from the ground, and Henry VII. 
added a magnificent chapel at the east end of 
it.--The monastery was surrendered, by the 
abbot and monks, to Henry Vill. who first 
converted it into a college of secular canons, 
and afterwards into a cathedral, of which the 
county of Middlesex wasthe see. His suc- 
cessor, Edward VI, dissolved the see, and re- 
stored the college, which was again converted 
by Mary into an abbey. That institution was 
dissolved by Elizabeth in 1560; she founded 
the present establishment, which is a college, 
consisting of a dean, twelve secular canons, 
and thirty petty canons; to which is attached 
a school of forty boys, denominated the Queen’s 
or King’s scholars, with a master and usher; 
and also twelve alms-men, an organist, and 
choristers. It is probable that the school was 
Originally founded about the same time as the 
Abbey. 

The form of the Abbey is that ofa longceross; 
its greatest length is 489 feet; the breadth of 
the west front 66 feet; the length of the cross 
aisle 189 feet; and the height of the roof 92 
feet: the west end is adorned with two towers, 
which were built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
The nave and cross aisle are supported by two 
rows of arches, of Sussex marble, one above 
the other, each of the pillars of which is a 
union of one massy round pillar, and four 
others of a similar form, but slender. These 
aisles are lofty, and each of the small pillars 
being extended from the base to the roof, 
they produce an idea at once sublime and aw- 
ful. Besides the cross aisle there are two side 
aisles, which are lower than the nave; and, 
being in a just proportion, they unite with 
_ the other parts of the edifice to produce a 
harmonious effect. The choir, from which 
there is an ascent by several steps to a magni« 
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ficent altar piece of white marble, is divided 
from the western part of the great aisle, by 
two iron-gates; and is, perhaps, the most beats 
tiful choir in Europe. Its roof was materially 
injured by fire, occasioned by the carelessness 
of the plumbers who were repairing it, in 
1803; but it has since been completely restor- 
ed, at an expence of upwards of 40002.-.-In 
this choir is performed the coronation of the 
Kings and queens of England. 

Westminster Abbey contains a great number 
of monuments of kings, statesmen, heroes, 
poets, and persons distinguished by genius, 
Jearning and science; but many of these monu- 
ments can be regarded as little better than so 
many disfigurements of tlie building. Some, 
however, are to be spoken of with praise. The 
best are the productions of Rouhilliac and 
Bacon. The execution of the former artist is 
accurate and spirited, but his designs are not 
always suited to the occasion. One of the best 
of the younger Bacon’s performances is the 
monument to the memory of the captains Har- 
vey and Hutt, who fell in the memorabie en- 
gagement of the 1st of June, 1794. It was open- 
ed for public inspection on the 2d of April, 
1804.---The monument consists of a large: vase, 
on which are introduced the portraits’ of the 
officers to whose memory it is erected. On the 
right of the vase, isa colossal figure of Britan- 
nia, who is decorating it with laurel ; and on 
the opposite side is a corresponding figure of 
Fame, pointing to the names of the heroes 
which are engraven on its base. Britannia is 
distinguished by the shield, her trident, and 
the British lion; Fame by her bays, and her 
usual emblem, a trumpet.---On the front of a 
very extensive pedestal, which supports this 
composition, is a representation, in alto-relief, 
of that part of the naval engagement under 
Lord Howe, where the above mentioned cap- 
tains were principally engaged. Over this re- 
presentation is introduced a small fiying angel, 
significant of a supreme Providence, who holds 
in her left hand, a palm branch, and in her 
right a pair of scales, which she is exhibiting 
as the emblems of victory, and of the justice 
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of the cause in which we were engaged. In 
lightness and delicacy of drapery, the artist 
has been very successful. At the bottom of 
the pedestal, and at the back of the compo- 
sition already described, are grouped trophies 
of vietory.--[his being an insulated work, the 
family names of Harvey and Hutt are intio- 
duced behind the pedestal, under the inscrip- 
tion table, which is at present left a blank, as 
the inscription has not yet been supplied.---The 
entire height of this monument, is eighteen 
feet. The attitude and expression of the re- 
spective figures which compose it, are well con- 
ceived; the execution is bold and correct, and 
the disposition of the whole is well adapted for 
durability ; to tellto distant ages, the «“ gallant 
bearing” of Britons. 

Opposite to this monument, is a very hand- 
some one to the memory of Captain Montague, 
who fell in the same engagement. A majestic 
figure of this brave commander stands ona 
marble pedestal, with~his hand resting on a 
sword. Over his head is a figure of Victory 
descending with acrown of laurels. In front 
of the pedestal is a representation of the ene 
gagement; on the right side is a Neptune’s tri- 
dent, and a crown of oak, and on the left, a 
wreath of laurel containing the words « Cone 
stitution.” On the back of the pedestal is a 
trophy of naval flags, waving over a group of 
prisoners, This is a very classical compo- 
Sition and does honour to the artist, Mr. Flax- 
man, who first introduced detached monuments 
jnto this Abbey. 

We have heen somewhat particular im de- 
scribing these monuments, as, from the recent 
period of their erection, they had never before 
been properly noticed. 

At the sonthern extremity of the cross aisle 
stand some monuments to the memory of seve- 
ral of our eminent poets. This attractive spot 
is called Poets corner; and nevercould a place 
he named with more propriety, for there are 
to be found the names of Chaucer, Spencer, 
Shakespeare, Johnson, Milton, Dryden, Butler, 
Thomson, Gay, Goldsmith, &c. There also, as © 
though the spot were dedicated to genius of 
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the highest rank, are the tombs of Handel and 
Garrick.--Some of the more remarkable monu- 
ments in the south aisles are those of Dr. Watts, 
W. Hargrave, Esq. Captain James Cornwall, 
&c. At the west end of the Abbey are those of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, Dr. Mead, Sir Charles 
Wager, the Earl of Chatham, &c. On the north 
side of the entrance into the choir, is the mo- 
nument of Sir Isaac Newton, and at a short 
distance is that of Earl Stanhope. 

The curiosities of Westminster Abbey consist 
chiefly of twelve chapels, at the eastern end of 
the church, with their tombs. The usual en. 
trance to them is by an iron gate, at the south 
east corner of the church; within which a ver- 
ger always attends to shew them to strangers, 

Edward the Confessor’s Chapel stands imme. 
diately behind the altar of the church, upon 
an elevated floor, to which there is a flight of 
steps on the northern side. The shrine of the 
confessor, standing inthe centre, was erected 
by Henry Ill. and was formerly ornamented 
With stone mosaic work; but, at present, few 
of the stones remain. Within the shrine is a 
chest containing the ashes of Edward. 

In the same chapel is the tomb of Henry IIT. 
It has large pannels of polished porphyry, in- 
closed with mosaic work of scarlet and gold. 
The table, on which lies the king’s effigy in 
brass, is supported by four twisted pillars, en- 
amelled and gilt. This tomb, which is con- 
sidered as a fine specimen of its kind, is almost 
entire on the side next the area.---This chapel 
contains also the tombs of Edward I. and his 
queen Eleanor; and in it are kept the chairs 
in which the Kings and queens of England are 
crowned. In one is inclosed, forming its seat, 
the stone on which the kings of Scotland used 


to be crowned, and which was brought from . 


Scone, in Scotland, by Edward I. 

The Chapel of Henry V. is on the same floor 
as that of the confessor, trom which it is sepa- 
rated by a stone screen, with an iron gate, on 
each side of which are figures as large as life. 
Within is the tomb of Henry V. on which lies 
the headless effigy of that prince; the head, 
which was of beaten silver, together with the 
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sceptre and ball, of the same metal, having 
been long since stolen. 

Round the two chapels already mentioned, 
separated from them by an area, are nine 
more, dedicated respectively to St. Benedict, 
St. Edmund, St. Nicholas, St. Paul, St. Erasmus, 
St. John the Baptist, St. John the Evangelist, 
St. Michael, and St. Andrew, (the three last 
having been made into one) in which are many 
tombs erected to the memory of distinguished 
persons.--Opposite to the chapel of St. Bene- 
dict, inthe area, is an old monument of wood, 
erected to the memory of Sebert, the founder 
of the first church on this site.--These chapels _ 
are all under the roof of the Abbey. 

The Chapel of Henry VII. is contiguous to 
the eastern extremity of the church, and opens 
into it. It is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, ~ 
and is one of the finest specimens of gothic anti- 
quity in the world. On its site formerly stood 
a chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
also a tavern, distinguished by the sign of the 
White Rose. Henry, resolving to erect a sa- 
perb mausoleum for himself and his family, 
pulled down the old chapel and tavern; and, 
on the 11th of February, in the year 1503, the 
first stone of the new structure was laid by Ab- 
bot Islip, at the. king’s command. It cost 
14,0002. an immense sum for that period; par- 
ticularly considering the rapacious. temper of 
the king. 

The exterior of the chapel is distinguished 
by the richness and variety of its form, occa- 
sioned chiefiy by 14 towers, elegantly propor- 
tioned to the body of the edifice, and project- 
ing in different angles from the outermost wall. 
The inside is approached by the area at the 
back of the chapels of Edward the confessor 
and Henry V. The floor of this chapel is 
elevated above that of the area, and the as- 
cent is by a flight of marble steps. The en- 
trance is ornamented with a handsome gothic - | 
portico of stone, within which are three large — 
gates of gilt brass, of curious open workman- — 
ship, every pannel being enriched with arose — 
and a portcullis alternately. The chapel con- — 
sists of the nave and two small aisles. The — 
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eentre is 99 feet in length, 66 in breadth, and 
54 in height, terminating at the east in a curve, 
and having five deep recesses of a similar form. 
The entrance to these recesses is by open arches, 
and they add greatly to the relief and beauty 
of the building. It is not improbable that 
they were originally so many smaller chapels, 
destined to various uses. The side aisles are 
in a just proportion to the centre ; with which 

they communicate by four arches, turned on 
gothic pillars: each of them is relieved by 

four recesses, a window, with minute and curi- 
ous divisions, ranning the whole height of each 

recess. The upper part of the nave has four 

windows on each side, and ten at the eastern ex- 
tremity, five above and five below. The whole 

oof of the chapel, including the side aisles, 

ud the curve at the end, is of wrought stone, 

in the gothic style, and of exquisite beauty. 

hn altar tomb, erected by Henry, atthe cost of 
0002. to receive his last remains, stands in the 

ceutre of the chapel. It is of basaltic stone, 

Ornamented and surrounded with a magnificent 

railing of gilt brass. This monument was con- 

trueted by Pietro Torregiano, a Florentine 

Artist, and possesses extraordinary merit. Six 

evices in bas-relief, and four statutes, all of 

ilt brass, adorn the tomb. 

In addition to these venerable antiquities, 

vhich all deserve to be seen, a variety of 
igures in wax, and in cases with glazed doors, 

kre shew as curiosities to the stranger ; but 

hey ought to be removed, as disgraceful to 

he grandeur and solemnity of the other parts 

»f the scene, and as a satire on the national 

vaste, which can searcely be excused, when 

uch things are exhibited in a room for chil- 
ren’s amusement. 

Every lover of the arts must lament that this 

eautiful relic of gothic tasté is falling rapidl 

o decay; notwithstanding, within the last 

weuty years, the Dean and Chapter of West- 

minster have expended the sum of 28,7402. in | 
eneral repairs of the Abbey. A petition how- 

ver, is now before Parliament, for obtaining 

he requisite aid, and the sum of 2,000. has 

een voted to commence the repairs. It is 
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estimated that the necessary repairs of Henry 
the Vilth’s chapel will cost about 14,8002. and 
the ornamental repairs about 10,400/.; and 
that the whole might be completed in about 
three years. pes 

Certain models of buildings, the tombs at the 
northern part of the cross aisle, the tombs at 
the west end of the church, and the prospect: 
from one of the western towers, are the re- 
maining objects which are most worthy of the 
attention of strangers. Lord Manstield’s monu-- 
ment, by Flaxman, (the figure from a painting 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds) is also particularly 
deserving of notice. 

The prospect from the western tower just 
mentioned, is more beautiful and picturesque, 
though less extensive, than that from St. Paul’s. 
The west end of the town, and its environs, 
the Banquetting-house at Whitehall, St. James’s 
Park, the gardens of the Queen’s Palace, the 
extremity of Piccadilly and Iiyde Park, with 
the Serpentine River, and the distant groves 
of Kensington Gardens, present a varied and 
magnificent view towards the'west. On the other 
hand, the bridges of Westminster and Black. 
friars, with the broad expanse of the Thames, 
and Somerset house on its banks, and St.. 
Paul’s towering pile, together with the light. 
Gothic steeple of St. Dunstan’s in the East, , 
present a most noble and interesting pros: . 
pect. From this tower the exterior form of ’ 
St. Paul’s, when the sun falls upon it,~is dis-. 
tinctly seen; and here its exquisite beauty will 
be more fully comprehended than in any part : 
of the city, for a sufficient area to take in the 
entire outline is not to be found there. ’ 

The prices for seeing the curiosities of West- . 
minster Abbey are as follows:---the tombs at | 
the east end of the church, with the chapel of) 
Henry VII, six-pence; the models three-pence; | 
the tombs at the northern part of the cross. - 
aisle, three-pence; and the west end and tower | 
of the abbey. six-pence. 

Formerly the great western door stood open 
the whole day, and strangers could see the | 
greater part of the church gratis; lately they | 
are shut out of all but the poet’s corner, (which | 
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they may still visit gratis) except at the hours 
of divine service, which are every day atten 
in the morning, and three in the afternoon. 

_ From the south aisle of: the abbey there are 
two entrances into the cloisters, which are en- 
tire, and consist of four arched walks, on the 
sides of an open quadrangle. There are many 
monuments in these walks; but four of them, 
beneath which are the remains of four of the 
abbots of Westminster, at the east end of the 
south walk, are all which merit particular at- 
tention. 

From the east end of the cloisters is the en- 
trance into the Chapter-house, through an 
archway, the workmanship of which was in 
the first style of Gothic elegance, but now 
much defaced. This building, which owes its 
foundation to Henry IIL, and was used for the 
meetings of the commons, in the time of Ed- 
ward ILI, and several succeeding monarchs, is 
of an octangular- form, and was originally very 
lofty, with a clustered column rising from the 
floor to support it, the groins of which arched 
to the several angles of the structure. The 
whole of its ornaments were eminently beauti- 
ful. Among the aneient records, now deposit- 
ed here. the curious enquirer will find those of 
the court of star-chamber, and the original 
Domesday-book, which is still as legible as the 
first hour it was written. 

Beneath the Chapter-house is a very singular 
crypt, now but seldom visited. ; 

Against the south-west part of the west front 
of the Abbey, is the north front of the Jerusa- 
Jem chamber, remarkable for being the place 
where Henry IV. breathed his last. 

North from the Abbey stood the Sanctuary, 
the place of refuge allowed in old times to 
criminals of a certain description ; and, on the 
south side, was the eleemosynary or almonry, 
where the alms of the abbot were distributed. 
This place is remarkable for being the spot in 
which the first printing-press ever used in Eng- 
Jand was set up; and here, in 1474, Caxton 
printed the Game and Play of Chesse, the first 
book ever printed in England. On the site of 
the sanctuary. a new Court House is now 
pbuilding. 
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Having taken an ample survey of Westmins 


ster Abbey, it will well repay the stranger’s. 


= 


attention to proceed eastward to St. Paul’s Ca- . 


thedral, whica is situated in the centre of the 


metropolis, on a rising ground, between Cheap. - 


side on the east, and Ludgate-street on the 
west. : 
__ According to vulgar tradition, this church 


occupies the site of a Roman temple, which — 


was consecrated to Diana; but the son of Sir 
Christopher Wren, in his Parentalia, contro- 
verts this opinion, and contends, that the first 
cathedral of the episcopal see of London, was 
built in the area, the seat of the Ronian Pre- 
torian camp, the precise spot on which the 
present church stands. It is supposed to have 
been destroyed in the general persecution un- 
der the Emperor Dioclesian ; to have been re- 
edified under Constantine;,to have been dee 
molished by the Pagan Saxons; and to have 
been restored in the seventh century, when the 
Saxons embraced Christianity. In 961, it was 
destroyed by fire; in 962, it was yebuilt; in 
1086, it was again burnt; and was not com- 
pletely restored until the year 1240. In 1444, 
its lofty wooden spire was destroyed by light- 
ning; and, but for the greatest exertions, the 
whole charch must have perished: abont a 
hundred years after, it suffered still more dread- 
fully from a similar accident; and, at the great 
tire of London, the church was totally de- 
stroyed. 

Dr. afterwards Sir Christopher Wren, the 
first architect of his time, was called upon for 
a plan for the intended new edifice, and ac- 
cordingly produced a model, which is still 
preserved, and shewn amongst the curiosities 
of St. Paul’s. Every person of tasté must deep- 


ly regret that this model, the favourite design — 


of the architect, was not followed. Itis of one 
story only, and more simple in every respect 


than the present Cathedral; yet is conspicuous | 


for elegance and variety. A vulgar error pre- 
vails, that Sir Christopher formed. this model 
after St. Peters church at Rome; but the fact 
is, that St. Paul’s cathedral resembles St. Pe. 
ter’s no farther than the Aneid of Virgil may 
be said to resemble the Wiad of Homer, The 
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poet and the architect had each his predeces. 
sor in view; and though each imitated, each 
disdained to copy. The model of the present 
edifice may be regarded as departing from the 
purity of the artist’s first conception, m order 
0 meet the superstitious notion which prevail+ 
ed, yet presenting a master-piece of architec. 
ture of another kind. ; 

The structure, which we are called upon 
particularly to notice, is built of Portland 

one, in the form of a cross; over the space 

here the lines of that figure intersect each 
other, is a stately dome; and, on the summit 

f the dome is a beautiful lanthorn, adorned 

ith Corinthian columns, and surrounded at 
ts base by a balcony. On the lanthorn rests 

gilded ball and cross, the latter of which 
2rowns this part of the ornaments of the edi- 
ice. The length, within, of this cathedral, 
$ 500 feet; the breadth 250; the height, from 
‘he marble pavement to the top of the cross, is 
440, and the circumference 2,292 feet. A dwarf 
tone wall, supporting an elegant ballustrade 
of cast iron surrounds the church, and sepa- 
‘ates the cliurch-yard or area from a spacious 
sarriage-way on the south side, and a broad 
‘oot pavement on the north. In the west end 
of this area is a marble statue of Queen Anne, 
10lding a sceptre in one hand and a globe in 
he other, surrounded by four emblematical fi- 
sures representing Great Britain, France, Ire- 
and, and America. 

This church is adorned with three porticos; 
me facing the west, and the other two facing 
he north and south. The western portico, 
spi the most magnificent in the world, 
onsists of twelve lofty Corinthian columns, 
ver which are eight columns of the composite 
mth which support a grand pediment; and, 


this pediment, is the history of St. Paul’s 
onversion in basso-relivo. This grand portico 
ests on an elevated base; the ascent of which 
s by a flight of twenty-two square steps of 
lack marble. The portico, at the northern 
ntrance, consists of a dome, supported by six 
orinthian columns, with an ascent of twelve 
ircular steps of black marble. Over the dome 
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is a pedimeut, the front of which is adorned! 
with the royal arms, regalia, and other orna-- 
ments. The portico, at the southern entrance, , 
is similar, except at the ascent, which consists + 
of twenty-five steps; the ground ov that side: 
of the cathedral being proportionally lower.. 
At the eastern extremity of the church there: 
is a circular projection, forming a recess within} 
for the communion-table. 

The walls of this cathedral are wrought ini 
rustic, strengthened and adorned by two rows) 
of coupled pilasters, the lower row being of! 
the Corinthian, and the upper of the composite : 
order. The northern and southern sides of! 
this magnificent structure have an air of un-- 
common elegance; and the corners of the west-- 
ern front are crowned wijh turrets, of an airy 
and light form. Sir Christopher Wren himself! 
laid the first stone, June 21, 1675; and the: 
building was completed in 1710. The highest - 
Stone of the lanthorn was Jaid on by Mr. Chris-- 
topher Wren, the son of the architect. St. Pe-- 
ter’s, at Rome, occupied 135 years in building, 
under a succession of twelve architects, and 
nineteen popes; but St. Paul’s was built by’ 
one architect, Sir C. Wren; by one mason, Mr, . 
Strong; and while one prelate, Dr. Henry | 
Compton, filled the see. The entire cost of the : 
building, which was defrayed by the nation, 
including the iron balustrade upon the wall 
which surrounds the church yard, was 
747,9542, two shillings and nine-pence farthing. 

The inside of St. Paul’s is so much inferior in 
beanty to its exterior, that it is almost destitute 
of decoration. The entire pavement is of mar- 
ble, consisting of square slabs, alternately black | 
and white; the floor of the altar is of the same 
kind of marble, mingled with porphyry, and | 
is adorned with four fluted pilasters; which, | 
though noble in their form, are merely painted | 
and veined with gold. Eight beautiful Corin- » 
thian columns, of black and white marble, | 
support the organ gallery; and the reading. . 
desk is composed of an eagle, with expanded. 
wings, standing on a pillar surrounded with 
rails; the whole being of gilded brass. Sir 
Christopher Wren, sensible that paintings are 
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liable to decay, proposed to beautify the inside 
of the cupola with mosaic work; but in this he 
was overuled, and Sir James Thornhill was 
employed, who painted the principal events 
of St. Paul’s life, in eight compartments. 

Within these few years, the interior of the 
eburch has been much improved in its appear- 
nce, bythe introduction of several statues 
and funereal monuments, displayed with uni- 
formity, and executed with considerable taste. 

he statues of Dr. Johnson and Howard the 

hilanthropist, both executed by the late Mr. 
acon, were opened for public imspection in 
796. bat of Dr. Johnson represents a moral 
hilosopher, with the attitude and expression 

f intense thought, leaning against. a column, 
ndicative of the firmness of mind and stability 
f principles, of the man whom it is intended 
o commemorate. 

The statue of Howard, in which the charac- 
cer of active benevolence is well expressed, 
tands upon a pedestal of white marble, on 

hich,is a group, in bas relief, representing 

scene in a prison, where the philanthropist, 
aving broken the chains of the prisoners, is 
pringing provision and clothing for their relief. 

The statue of Sir William Jones, 2 man well 

nown for his extensive and multifarious eru- 

ition, whose study it was to make the British 
ame‘honoured and revered amongst the nations 
f the east, was erected by the India Compa- 

y- This is also by Bacon. . 

Near the north door, on the right hand, is a 

onument, by the late Mr. Banks, to the me- 

ory of the gallant Captain Westcott, who fell 
the glorions victory obtained over the i'rench 
eet by Lord Nelson, at the mouth’of the Nile, 

1798. The captain is represented as dying 

the arms of victory, who, as she supports 

im, is placing a crown of laurel on his head. 

his group ison a pedestal, ornamented with 
as reliefs, denoting the scene of action. In 

e front is a figure, in a recumbent posture, 

prenting the Nile; which is nearly a copy of 

e celebrated antique statue of that river, 

rrounded by a number of boys, emblematical 

its various sources, The sphynx and palm. 
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trees, also indicatethe Egyptian shore. Oneach 
side of the sarcophagus, ships are represented 
in action, one of which is supposed to be L’Orient | 
blowing up, denoting that the victory was ob- » 
tained by the British fleet. 

Opposite to this monument, is one in honour 
of Captain Moss, and Captain Riou, who fell | 
in Lord Nelson’s attack upon Copenhagen, in 
1801. 

In the year.1804, two monuments were erect- - 
ed, on the south side of the church, to the me-» 
mory of Captain Burgess and Captain Faulkner, , 
two naval officers, who fell in the late war. 
The former, ‘by Banks, is composed of a full-- 
length figure of Captain Burgess, receiving a) 
sword from the hands of victory. In the lat- 
ter, by Rossi, Victory is placing a crown of | 
laurel on the head of the hero, who is repre- 
sented as dying in the arms of Neptune. 

The last monument which we have to NOtICE sy» 
is to the memory of General Dundas, who died 
in the West Indies, during the last war. It is 
from the chisel of the late Mr. Banks, and is) 
composed of a colossal statue of Britannia, , 
placing a wreath of laure! on the bust of the 
general, erected on histomb. Britannia is also | 
associated with Sensibility, to the right of whom | 
is the genius of Britain, presenting an olive 
branch, in allusion to the object of our military ' 
exertions, a just and honourable peace. ; 

In the open part of the cathedral, the stran- | 
ger will be struck with the appearance of nu- - 
merous tattered flags, the trophies of British 
valor. Those over the aisle, leading from the 
western door, were taken in part during the 
American war, and the rest by the Duke of 
York, at Valenciennes: those on both sides, | 
near the north door, were reprisals, made from | 
the French by Lord Howe, on the ist of June, h 
1794; opposite to which on the right, are the | 
flags taken from the Spaniards by Lord Nelson, | 
in 1797; and on the left are those taken from | 
the Dutch by Lord Duncan, at Camperdown,, 
and by Lord Keith, at the Cape of Good Hope, | 

It is here proper to Observe, that St. Paul’s 
church is open for divine service, three times. 
every day in the year-~ at six o’clock in the 
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1orning in summer, and seven in winter; a 
uarter before ten o’clock in the forenoon, and 
quarter after three o’clock in the afternoon, 
tall other times the doors are shut; no per: 
ons being admitted but such as are willing to 
ay for seeing the church, and its Curiosities, 
mittance is obtained by knocking at the door 
F the northern portico, where a person at. 
nds to pass the visitor to the Stair-case lead. 
§ to the curiosities, for which he demands 
ur pence. For this first cost, the visitor pass. 
to the two galleries on the Outside of the 
urch, the first being on the top of the colon. 
de, and the highest at the foot of the lan- 
rm. For each of the other curiosities there is 
separate charge, and the visitor may see or 
8s by which of them he pleases. The body 
the church may be seen for two-pence, — 
he first object to be seen, in the ascent, ig 
Library, the charge for which is two-pence., 
isa handsome room, about fifty feet by forty, 
ving shelves of books to the top, witha gal- 
y running along the sides. The floor is of 
» Consisting of 2,376 small square pieces, 
isnot only curtous for its being inlaid, 
hout-a nail or peg ta fasten the parts, but 
very neat in the workmanship, and beautiful 
its appearance. The principal things point- 
out to a Stranger, are several carved stone 
ars; some Latin manuscripts. written b 
aks, 800 years ago; and an English manu. 
ipt illuminated; containing rules for the g0- 
nment of a convent, written in old English 
ut 500 years since, all in fine preservation. 
portrait of Dr. Henry pA ah who filled 
see during the time of bui ding the cathe- 
» and who fitted up the library at his own 
ence, and gave it to the church, is placed 
the fire place. The respective ecclesiasti. 
fficers of the cathedral, have access to the 
<s, and may borrow them, under certain 
lations, 
Christopher Wren’s favorite model, which 
ave already mentioned; the model of the 
ing Church; and the model of an altar- 
, taken from St. Peter’s, at Rome, and in- 
ed, by the architect, for this cathedral,’ 
; F 
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had his first plan been foliowed, are shewn fow 
two pence. 

The Clock-work, and the great bell, are alsc: 
to be seen for two pence. On the latter, weigh: 
ing 11,470lhs. the hammer of the clock strikes 
the hours. The beilsis never tolled, but on the 
death of some of the royal family, of the Biv 
shop of London, or_of the Dean of St. Paul’s: 
and then the clapper is moved, and not the 
bell. It will be found most agreeable, to visi‘ 
this part of the cathedral between the hours 0: 
twelve and one, as at that time the man whe: 
superintends the clock, to wind it up, is on the 
spot to give the proper explanations. The vii 
sitor will do well to take a survey of the street# 
from this place before he ascends to the upper 
galleries. 

The Whispering Gallery , shewn for twos 
pence, is constructed on the very simple prinr 
ciple of an unbroken communication. It is 14¢ 
yards in circumference; aud a stone seat runs 
round the gallery along the foot of the wall, 
On the side directly opposite to the entrance 
door, several yards of the seat are coverec 
with matting, on which the visitor being seat. 
ed, the man who shews the gallery, whispers: 
with his mouth close to the wall, near the door: 
at the distance of 140 feet from the visitor, whe 
hears his words in a loud voice, seemingly aa 
his ear. ‘The shutting of the door, to those oy 
the opposite seat, operates like a clap of thuns 
der.:--From this gallery, round the inner cireld 
of which is an iron ballustrade, the marblé 
pavement of the chureh exhibits a beautifa: 
appearance; and the paintings of the dome: 
which have greatly suffered by time, are thenee 
seen to the greatest advantage, 

Eighteen pence each is the charge to visit 
Ors, ‘for a sight of the Ball; besides a shil lings 
amongst the. party, fora guide. --- The ascent iy 

-attended by some difficulty, and is not encoun; 
tered by many; thongh both the ball and pas} 
sage to it well deserve the labour. The interiay 
diameter of the ball is six feet two inches; ang 
it will contain twelve persons. . 

The best view of the metropolis is obtains 
from the gallery, at the foot of the janthoxall 
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a clear day.) The diminutive appearance of 
the passengers beneath, is extremely amusing. 
The ascent to this gallery is by 534 steps, of 
hich 260 nearest the bottom, ‘are extremely 
asy ; but those above are difficult, and in some 
arts, dark and unpleasant. In ascending, the 


prick cone that supports the lanthorn, with its 


dail and cross, may be seen; the outer dome 
eing turned on the outside of the cone, and 
he inner dome turned on the inside. From 
he pavement of the church, it should be ob- 
erved, the interior dome appears one uninter- 
upted dome to the upper extremity; but in 
act, it consists, of two parts, the lower dome, 
aving a large circular aperture at the top, 
rough which is seen a small dome, apparent. 
part of the lower one, but entirely separated 
om it. Ihe timber work, of this part, is wel] 
esetving of attention. 
A circumstance which, for ages, must impart 
dditional interest to St. Paul’s cathedral, is, 
at, on the Oth of January, 1806, the remains 
£ Lord Nelson, who fell on the 21st of Octo. 
er preceding, in the glorious battle of Trafal- 
ar, were interred there with the sreatest fune- 
l pomp, and solemnity, ever witnessed. His 
mb is beneath the pavement immediately 
nder the dome; and a superb monument is ine 
nded to be erected, for the purpose of perpe- 
ating his almost idolised name. 
Beneath the central pavement, the remains 
f Sir Christopher Wren, the great architect of 
e building, were also interred. 
Having mentioned every thing particularly 
serving of notice, in the church, we shall on- 
add, that, facing the east end of the edifice, 
ands St. Paul’s school, which will fall under 
r attention ina succeeding chapter; and that, 
the north side of the charch-yard, stands a 


rmerly sat, to consult about ecclesiastical 

Airs. 

St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, adjacent to the man- 

n House, is a church, which, for the unri- 

led beauty of its internal sarchitecture, is 
F 2 
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eminently deserving of a visit. It is the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren, and is universally) 
admired by every foreigner of taste, as a mas-- 
ter-piece of art. It contains an altar-piece, by? 
West, representing the martyrdom of St. Ste-- 
phen, placed there in 1776. 

St. Dunstan’s in the East, situated a little to» 
the north of Lower Thames street, has a tower’ 
and spire of the lightest and most airy construc.» 
tion that can be imagined. Trom the towers, 
which is square, springs a lanthorn, of an un-- 
usual form, having arches which support the: 
spire. The church of St. Nicholas, at Newcas-- 
tle upon Tyne, has a similar steeple. 

St. Michael’s, on the south side of Cornhill,, 
has a tower, whichrises from the ground, exhie» 
biting an elegant specimen of gothic architec-» 
ture. sé - ; 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, situated a little to: 
the north of the Strand, is remarkable for a) 
very noble portico, the design of which was; 
taken from the ancient temple at Nismes, in) 
France. Gibbs was the architect. The church | 
cost 32,000/., and was five years in building. 

St. George’s, Hanover Square, has a portico, , 
which though less noble than that of St. Mar-+ 
tin’s, is very fine, and the whole exterior of the} 
building is distinguished by an air of elegance, | 

St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, built after a de.) 
sign of Inigo Jones, is much admired for the | 
beautiful simplicity of its roof. It was burnt ; 
down, a few years age, by the carelessness of ' 
some workmen, who were repairing it; but it ; 
was soon rebuilt. ~ i 

The New Charch in the Strand, nearly oppose} 
site Somerset House, is a very beautiful build » 
ing, highly ornamented, by Gibbs. 

St. Botolph’s, in Aldersgate-street, has, with. | 
in a few years, been entirely rebuilt, at an ex. i 

ence of about 10,0002. The interior is extremes | 

light, elegant, and pleasing; the cieling is 
richly ornamented; and the altar is decorated | 
with transparencies of the agony, St. Peter, | 
and St. John, by Pearson. It may at any time” 
be seen by applying to the sexton, who resideg 
on the spot. | 

St. Andrew's Undershaft, at the corner of Sq | 
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Mary Axe, was built in 1532. Stow, the cele- 

brated historian, was buried here, and his mo- 

nument may stili be seen. 

| St. Dunstan’s in the West, Fleet-street, is very 

of the clock, and strike the quarters with their 

‘lubs, were placed there in the year 1671. 

St. Bride’s, on the south side of Fleet-street, 

ear Black-friars, possesses a very handsome 

pire, which has lately been rebuilt. The de- 

ign of the building was by Sir Christopher 

Vren, and is much admired by architectural 
nnoisseurs. 

St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, ought to be visited, 
itcontains a monument to the memory of 
ilton, who was interred there. 

Over the entrance to St. Giles’s in the Fields, 
a Curious piece of sculpture, representing 

je resurrection at the last day. 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster, adjoining the 

obey, has a curious painted window at the 
stern extremity, which represents the cruci- 

ith On one side is Henry VI. kneeling, 


ith St. George over his head ; and on the other 
his queen, also kneeling, with St. Catherine 
er her head.--This window was painted by 
der of the magistrates of Dort, asa present 
m them to Henry VII.; but as that monarch 
ed before it was completed, it was put up in 
altham Abbey, and remained there till the 
solution, when it was removed to Newhall, 
Essex, which afterwards became the proper- 
of General Monk. 1In1758, the window was 
rehased from the owner by the inhabitants 
St. Margaret’s, for 400 guineas. The inside 


| church has been entirely rebuilt, at the 


ence of 4,5002. 
t stands, however, much in the way of the 
rovements which are going forward in the 
ghbourhood of the Hall and Abbey. 
- James’s, Piccadilly, possesses a most beau- 
1 baptismal font, of white marble, by Grin- 
Gibbons. Itis supported by a column, re- 
senting the tree of life, with the story of 
serpent tempting our first parents: On the 
nt are three pieces of sculpture---St. John 
tizing Christ; St. Philip baptizing the 
F 3 
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Eunuch; and Noah’s ark, with the dove beare- 
ing the olive branch. Over the altar is some: 
exquisite foliage, carved in wood, the work off 
the same artist. : 

It may not here be amiss to observe, that Step-- 
ney, though anciently a village, at aconsiderables 
distance from London, is now considered as an? 
appendage of the metropolis. It was originally » 
one of the largest parishes in England, as will! 
be evident from the following parishes having: 
been taken out of it, viz. St. Mary Whitechapel}: 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Stratford; Christ-church, Spi-- 
talfields ; St. Matthew, Bethnal-Green; St. Anne,, 
Limehouse; St. George, Ratcliff Highway; and! 
St. John, Wapping. Vhough all these parishes: 
have been separated from it, it still remains one: 
of the largest within the bills of mortality, and! 
contains the hamlets of Milc-end, Old and News 
Town; Ratcliff, and Poplar. It is not recorded! 
at what period the present church was erected. 
however there was a church here so long ago: 
as the time of the Saxons; when it was called! 
the church of All Saints, and we read of the: 
manor of Stepney under the reign of William: 
the Conqueror, by the name of Stipenhade, or! 
Stibense-heath ; but it does not appeaY when the: 
church changed its name, by being dedicated} 
to St. Dunstan. { 

Several other churches in London merit the: 
attention of a stranger, though not in so emi-- 
nent a degree as those which we have mention.. 
ed. The situations of any of them may be: 
found, by referring to the List of Churches and) 
Chapels, given in the preceding chapter. ~ 

Most of the churches, it should be remarked, , 
have spacious vaults beneath them, the repos. 
Sitories of our ancestors, which may generally} 
be viewed by an applicatioa to the clerk. Mae. 
ry-la-bonne, Paddington, St. Giles’s, St. Mary| 
Woolnoth’s, Lombard-street; Limehouse, St.. 
- Thomas’s, Southwark ; and St. George’s chapel, , 

South Audley-street, are most worthy of explors fs 
ing. The vaults of some churches, however, , 
are used as wine and porter cellars, a| 
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CHAP. X. 


Sion College.—Gresham College.—Westmiuster School. 
-—St. Paul’s School.—Christ’s Hospital.--Bridewell: 
Hospital.—Charter House.--Merchant ‘Taylor’s School. 
--School of Greenwich Hospital.-Marine Society.— 
Foundling Hospital.—Asylam.—School for the Indi- 
gent Blind.—Lancaster’s School.--Similar. institution 
at Westminster.--Enumeration of public charities, 
&c. within the Biils of Mortality. . 

, \ 


THIS Chapter is devoted to Colleges, and pub- 
lic Schools, 

Sion College, which was founded by Dr. ‘The- 
mas White, rector of St. Dunstan’s in the West, 


in 1603, and incorporated in 1630, is situated in 


the parish of St. Alphage, near London wall. 
Its site has been occupied by religious esta- 
blishments for several hundreds of years. The 
present institution is appropriated to the im: 
provement of the London clergy. The whole 
body of rectors and vicars within the city are 
fellows of Sion vollege, and all the clergy in 
and near London may have free access to its 
extensive and valuable library. The edifice is 
piain and neat, composed of brick buildings,. 
enclosing a square court. Under the library 
are aJlms-houses for twenty poor persons. 

Gresham College was founded by Sir Thomas 
Gresham in 1581. “It has seven professors, with 
a salary of 1002. a year each; who, during term 
time, read lectures, twice a day, upon Divini- 
ty, Law, Physic, Astronomy, Music, and Rhe- 
toric, in a room over the Royal Exchange. Ad- 
mission is gratuitous; notwithstanding which, 
the lectures are but thinly attended. 

The College, or Office, of Heralds, is situated 
near Doctor’s Commons on St. Bennet’s-hill, and 
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was incorporated by Richard III. Tt is a spa- 
cious quadrangle of brick, and has several 
apartments, in which are kept records of the 
coats of arms of all the families and names in 
England, with an account when they were 
granted, and on what occasion.---Fhe fees are t--- 

for a common search, five shillings; for a 
Seneral search, a guinea; and, for a new coat. 
of arms, from 102. upwards, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

Westminster School has been already mention. 
ed, in a preceding chapter. Forseveral years, 
it has been a place of education for many of 
the sons of the nobility and gentry, for the 
accommodation of whom there are several 
boarding houses in the neighbourhood. 

St. Paul’s School, which has also been men- 
tioned, was founded by Dr. John Colet, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, in the year 1509, for 153 boys to 
be taught free. It is at present governed by 
three masters, all of whom are clergymen, be- 
sides an assistant to the head master. “he ori- 
ginal building was burnt in the fire of London: 
the present is a respectable edifice, partly of 
brick, partly of stone. The interior of the 
School is spacious. It consists of eight classes, 
or forms: in the first, the children learn their 
rudiments thence, according to their proficien- 
cy, they advance, till they reach the eighth 
form; when, being generally well instructed in 
the learned languages, they are removed to the 
University, where they are allowed, from the 
foundation, 302. per annum, for the first four 
years, and 40/. for three years more, towards 
their maintenance. 

. Adjoining to Christ church, to the north of 
Newgate-street, is Christ’s Hospital, founded by 
Edward VI. for the maintenance and education 
of the orphans of poor freemen of the city. 
About 1000 children: of both sexes are at pre- 
sent on this establishment , which originated in 
the following manner:---The convent of the 
Grey Friars, on the site of which the present 
building rose, having been surrendered to Hen- 
ry the VIIIth, that monarch, a little before his 
death, founded Christ-church Hospital, grant. - 
ing the monastery to the city, for the relief of . 
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the poor. Other lands were also granted, for 
the same purpose. [In the reign of Edward 
VI. the poor were distinguished by classes. St. 
Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s Hospital were 
appointed to relieve the diseased; Bridewell 
to maintain and correct the idie; Christ’s Hos- 
pital to maintain and educate the young and 
helpless; and the king incorporated the gos 
vernors of these several hospitals, by the title 
of the Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens, of 
the City of London, Governors of the Pesses- 
sions, Revenues, and Goods, of the Hospitals 
of Edward VI. King of England.---Edward also 
granted to Christ’s Hospital, lands of the yearly 
value of 6002. belonging to the Savoy; and 
added other benefactions, to the value yearly 
of 4000 marks. 

In 1552, the house of the Grey-friars was first 
prepared for the reception of the children; and 
in November, in the same year, nearly 400 
were admitted.—in the year 1673, Charles IL 
founded a mathematical school in this house, 
for forty boys, and endowed it with 1000. per 
annum, payable out of the Exchequer for seven 
years, Of these boys ten are yearly put out 
apprentices to merchant vessels.’ Another ma- 
thematical school, for thirty-seven boys, was. 
afterwards founded by Mr. Travers, but the 
boys educated at the latter are not obliged to 
go to sea. 

The boys are dressed in blue cloth coats, 
with long skirts, yellow under coats, yellow 
worsted stockings, and a flat round black bon- 


_ net, of worsted, with the lair cut short. After 


they have been seven or é¢ight years on the 
foundation, some of them are sent to the uni- 
versity, others to sea, and the rest, at a proper 
age, are put apprentices to trades at the charge 
of the hospital. 

A school has been established at Hertford for 
the reception of the youngest of the children, 
to the number of about 300; who are afterwards 
removed to Christ’s Hospital, as roonr is made 
by apprenticing those who have finished their 
education. All the girls, however,. continue 
at Hertford, and are educated there. 

The education which is given to the boys at 

: F5 ; 
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Christ’s Hespital, consists chiefly of writing 
and arithmetic, such as may qualify them for 
commercial transactions. One boy, properly 
educated for the church, is annually sent to 
Cambridge; and every three years a student 
is also sent to Oxford. 

The revenues of Christ’s Hospital, arising 
from royal and private donations, are consider. | 
able; but, without voluntary subscriptions, 
they would be inadequate to its expenditure, 
which, at. present is about 30,0002. per annwm.--- 
The Governors licence the carts allowed to ply 
in the city, and also receive a small duty upon 
every piece of cloth brought to Blackwell-hall, 
by a grant of the Common-council. The num- 
ber of the governors is unlimited; as they are, 
in general, persons of importance, or benefac- 
tors of the institution, associated with the lord 
mayor and citizens, who are governors by the 
charter. The governors of Christ’s Hospital 
' have also been made trustees to several other 
extensive Charities ; particularly one of 104. a 
year each, for life, to 400 blind men. 

Christ’s Hospital is a very extensive struc- 
ture, partly Gothic and partly modern. The 
south front is ornamented with Doric pilasters, 
and may be fully seen from the area before 
Christ church. The principal buildings which 
form the four sides of an area, have a piazza 
. round them with Gothic arches, and the elois. 
ters area thoroughfare. In consequence of the 
irreparable state of the greater part of these 
buildings, the governors have resolved to re. 
build the whole, and subscriptions for that 
purpose have been for some time receiving at 
the counting-house in the hospital. 

The great hall, in which the boys breakfast, 
dine, and sup, is a spacious. apartment. It 
was built, after the fire of London, entirely at 
the charge of Sir John Frederic, Alderman of 
London, and cost 50002. On one side, at the up. 
per end is a very large picture, by Verrio, ¥@e 
presenting James II, surrounded by his nobles, 
and receiving the president, governors, and 
many of the children of the hospital. In the 
picture are represented half-lengths of Edward 
1¥. and Charles I], hanging: portraits. On 
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the same side, at the lower end, is a painting, 
representing Edward VI. delivering the charter 
of the hospital to the lord-mayor and aldermen 
in their robes, kneeling. Near his majesty is 
the good Bishop Ridley. In this hall, in the 
winter, after Christmas, an anthem is sung, in 
the evening, by the boys, accompanied by a 
very fine organ. This performance is usually 
attended by a large, but select company,admit- 
ted by tickets; which, however, may be easily 
obtained. In a spacious.apartment, called the 
court-room, where the governors meet, are 
portraits of Edward VI. and of the chief bene- 
factors to the hospital. The portrait of Edward 
is an unquestionable original, and a very fine 
painting, by Holbein. In a room, entirely 
lined with stone, are preserved the records, 
deeds, and other writings, of the hospital. One 
of the books is a curious piece of antiquity ; 
which contains the earliest record of the bos- 
pital, and the anthem sung by the first chil- 
dren, very beautifully illuminated. 

The principal officers, &c. of this. admirable 
establishment are as follow: Sir J. W. Ander- 
son, Bart. President; J. Palmer, Esq. Treasurer; 
Dr. R. Budd, Physician; Mr. Ramsden, Surgeon 3 
Richard Corp, Esq. Chief Clerk; Mr. Cotton, 
and Mr. White, Assistant Clerks; the Rev. 
A. W. Trollope, M. A. Grammar Master; the 
Rev. L. P. Stephen, M. A.* Under Grammar 
Master; The Rev..... Peack, M. A. Master of 
the Reading School; Mr. L. Gwynne, Master 
of theMathematics: On Mr. Traver’s founda- 
tion, the Rev. T. Edwards, M. A. is Master of 
the Mathematics; Mr. Allen and Mr. Goddard, 
are the Writing Masters; Mr. Wells is the 
Drawing Master; Mr. Hudson is the Music 
Master ; and Mr. Hathaway is the Steward. 

Bridewell Hospital, which has been already 
noticed as a house of correction, is another 
royal foundation. It contains an establishment 
for arts-masters in several branches of trade; 
who, being decayed citizens, have houses 
granted them by the governors, with the pri- 
vilege of taking apprentices, These lads are 
clothed by the ihe Goat at the expiration 
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_of their service, are entitle@ to 10J. and the 
freedom of the city. 

At the upper end ofthe hall, which is awery 
noble room. isa fine painting of Edward Vi. 
delivering the charter to Sir George Barnes, 
the lord mayor. This piece contains ten por- 
traits, besides that of the king. Itis attributed 
to Holbein, but some doubts are entertained of 
its authenticity. There are some other very 
good portraits in this hall. 

Of this establishment, Sir R. C. Glynn, Bart. 
is Presidcnt; R. Clark, Esq. Chamberlain of 
London, is Treasurer; the Rev. H. Budd, B.A. 
Chaplain; Dr. Munro, Physician ; Mr. Crow- 
ther, Surgeon; Mr. Poyder, Clerk; and Mr. 
iludson, Steward. 

The .Charter-house, at the top of Charter- 

house-lane, Smithfield, occupies the site of a 
Carthusian monastery, whicn was founded by 
Sir Walter Manny, in the year 1370. The mo- 
nastery was surrendered to Henry VIII.; after- 
wards itfell into the hands of Thomas Duke of 
Norfolk, who erected the present. buildings ; 
and, in 1911, his son, the Earl of Suffolk, sold 
it to Mr. Thomas Sutton, to establish it as a 
charitable foundation, for 13,0002. 

Mr. Sutton, the founder of the Charter- 
house, was an eminent merchant in the reign 
of Elizabeth; took a Spanish prize, worth 
twenty thousand pounds; and commanded the 
bark called the Sutton, as a volunteer against 
the Spanish Armada. In years of scarcity he 
bought corn, in great quantities, and caused it 
to be retailed at low prices tu his poor neigh. 
bours. In'a chapel, belonging to the building, 
is a superb monument to his memory. 

The Charter-house was instituted for the 
maintenance of a master, a preacher, a head 
school-master, a second master, and eighty 
pensioners, consisting of decayed gentlemen, 
merchants, &c. who are provided with apart. 
ments, and all the necessaries of life, excepting 
clothes ; instead of which, each is allowed a 
cloak, and 14/. a year. There are also forty- 
four boys, supported in the house, and in- 
structed in classical learning. From amongst 
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these are chosen twenty-nine students atthe 
universities, each of whom is allowed 23/. per 
annum, for eight years. Others, who may be 
thought more fit for trades, are put ont appren- 
tices, and 40/. given with each as a premium. 
As a farther encouragement to the scholars 
who are brought up on this foundation, there 
are nine ecclesiastical preferments in the pa- 
tronage of the governors, who are to confer 
them upon the scholars who receive their edu- 
cation there. The pensioners and scholars are 
taken in at the recommendation of the govern- 
nors, who appoint them in rotation. 

The expense of fitting up this house amounted 
to 70002. and Mr. Sutton endowed it with fifteen 
manors, and other lands, to the amount of 
44934. a year; and the estates have since consi- 
derably improved. _ 

Merchant’s Taylors’ School, on the east side 
of Suffolk lane, Carinon-street, in the city, was 


founded by the company of Merchant Taylors, - 


in 1651, for the education of boys. It has a 
chapel, a well-stocked library, a house for the 
head master, and convenient apartments for 
the ushers. About 300 boys receive their edu- 
cation here: 100 of whom are taught gratis; 
100 pay two shillings and sixpence per quar. 
ter; and 100 pay five shillings, The colfege of 
$t. John Baptist, Oxford, was founded chiefly 
for the benefit of this school, by Sir Thomas 
White, Alderman, and master taylor. Forty- 
six fellowships are appropriated for the scho- 
lars, several of whom are annually sent thither. 

The Rev. T. Cherry, B. D. is the head master 
of this School; the Rev. J. J. Ellis, M. A. se- 
cond master; and the Rev. H. B. Wilson, M. A. 
third master. 

Greenwich Hospital, the foundation and na- 
ture of which will be treated of in a subsequent 
chapter, has a school for 200 boys, whose 
apartments are fitted up with hammocks, in- 
stead of beds. It has a good house for the 
schoolmaster: apartments for the guardians, 
nurses, &c. and an excellent sheltered play- 
ground, formed by a colonnade of the Tuscan 
order, for the boys. 

The Marine Society, situated in Bishopsgate- 
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street, commenced in 1756, and was incorpo- 
rated in 1772. The objects of this institution 
are:---to fit out landmen volunteers, to serve as 
seamen on board the king’s ships in time of 
war, and to equip distressed boys to serve at 
Sea at all times. The number of men and boys 
which the society clothed during the late war 
was upwards of 21,700. 

The society, which is indebted for its origin 
to the benevolent exertions of Jonas Hanway, 
Esq. justice Fielding, and others, has, in addi- 

‘tion to its former establishment, provided a 
ship large enough to receive 100 boys, which 
lies moored between Deptford and Greenwich, 
with proper officers to instruct the boys in nau- 
tical and moral duties- The Marine Society’s 
schoolmaster, on board, is always ready to 
shew the vessel to strangers, and Mr. Newby, 
the secretary, at the office in Bishopsgate-street, 

~ will shew every department under his care. 

The Foundling Hospital, situated near Bruns- 
wick-square, about a quarter of a mile from 
Holborn, owes its origin to the following cir- 
cumstance :---Captain. Thomas Coram, the mas- 
ter of a ship in the American trade, while he 
resided in that part of the city which is the 
common residence of seafaring people, often 
observed infants deserted and exposed, in the 
public streets, by the indigence or cruelty of 
their parents, This excited his compassion so 
far, that he projected the Foundling Hospital, 
and finally succeeded, after unremitted exer: 
tions for seventeen years. Having been pre- 
sented to the king by a person of rank, he ob- 
tained the royal charter fér this establishment, 
authorizing the governors of the charity to 
purchase real estates to the value of 40002: per 
annum. Captain Coram had _ the happiness to 
see his plan realized: he died in 1751, and was 
interred, pursuant to his desire, in a vault un- 
der the chapel of the hospital. 

- The object of the institution is to receive and 
maintain deserted and exposed children; or to 
use the terms of the memorial presented to the 
| King, when it was first incorporated, “ for pre- 
venting the further murders of poor miserable 
infants at their birth, and for suppressing the in- 
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human custom of exposing new-born infants to 
perish in the streets.” The number of children re- 
ceived into the hospital, before the end of the 
year i752, was 1040, of which 559 were at that 
time maintained by the charity, at an expence 
to which its income was by no means adequate. 
Parliament, therefore, in 1756, voted the sum 
of 10,0002. to the hospital, and large sums were 
afterwards granted, At present, from the in. 
come of its landed and funded property, and 
the collections of the chapel, sufficient is raised 
to maintain upwards of 400 children. 

The Foundling Hospital is an extensive and 
convenient building, with a good garden,and a 
commodious court, as play-ground for the chil- 
dren. The chapel is in the centre; the west 
wing is appropriated to the boys, and the east 
wing to the girls. Other parts of this fabric 
are appropriated to the treasurer and inferior 
officers. 

Divine service is performed in the chapel of 
this hospital twice every Sunday. ,The pews 
are let at a high rent; and there is always a 
collection at the doors, which, from the excel 
lence of the music, and the popularity of the 
preachers, is considerable, and’ is said to 
amount, with the pews, to nearly 2,500. a 

ear. 

The celebrated Hogarth was an early bene. 
factor to, and an active promoter of this charity. 
He presented it with three excellent pictures, 
one of them his Marck to Finchley, which ig 
accounted the best of his works; and donations 
have since been received from other celebrated 
artists. The altar-piece in the chapel is one of 
Mr. West’s best productions. 

The kitchen of the Foundling is an object 
worthy of inspection: it was erected on the 
plan of Count Rumford, and is said to cause a, 
saving to the charity of twenty-five chaldrong 
of coals in a year. 

This charity may be visited on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, cr Fridays, for a slight gratuity, 
on applying to the porter, 

The Rev. Dr, Heathcote, is the Chaplain 
to the Foundling; the Rev. J. Hewlett B. D, 
ig the morning preacher; and the Reverend 
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J. Moore, L. L. Bs and the Rev. S. Smith, are © 


the Evening Preachers. ¢ 

The Asylum for Female Orphans, situated at 
Lambeth, directly opposite the road which 
leads from: Westminster Bridge towards Vaux- 
hall, was instituted directly after the Magda- 
len, to prevent prostitution. The foundation 
receives “‘ female.orphans, whose settlements 
cannot be found.” It affords maintenance and 
education to a number of poor children, who 
are taken in at about nine years of age, and at 
fourteen are apprenticed to trades, or as do- 
mestic servants. 

The guardians present the children in rota: 
tion, as often as vacancies occur; and the in- 
stitution is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and by collections made on Sundays: at 
the chapel doors. ~ 

The Rev. W. Aguther, M. A. is the Chaplain 
and Secretary; the Rev. W. Jephson, M. A. is 
the morning Preacher; the Rev. O. S. Dodd, 
M.A. is the Evening Preacher; Drs. Clarke and 
Bradley, are the Physicians; and Messrs How- 
ard, Lynn, and Blair, are the Surgeons. 

The School fer the Indigent Blind, establish- 
ed in St. George’s Fields, is supported by vo+ 
luntary contributions; and provides for twen- 
ty-one boys, and fourteen girls, under the cir- 
cumstances: of blindness and poverty. The 
children manufacture baskets, clothes-lines, 
and sash-cord, which may be purchased at the 
school, where strangers ave gratuitously per- 
mitted to inspect the progress of the pupils, the 
nature of the institution, &c. 

Mr, Lancaster’s School, also situated in St. 
George’s Fields, is particularly deserving of 
notice. It is founded upon a system, which is. 
supposed to have originated with the ancient 
Egyptians, who taught reading and writing, 
by. assembling children on the strand of the 
Nile, and making them trace on the smooth 
beach the successive letters of the alphabet. 
For a considerable time the system has been 
successfully practised in Switzerland; and Dr: 


aa 


Bell, a late superintendant, and director of | 


the Male Asylum at Madras, some time ago, 
suggested. its introduction. into England. Mr. 
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uancaster has recently carried it into effect. 
"he children, we understand, learn to read 
nd write the alphabet at the same time, by 
orming the letters in sand with their fingers, 
is each letter is successively called by the mo: 
itor; and with great precision and rapidity, 
hey afterwards learn to read and write mono- 
yllables in the same manner. Throughout 
his process, the senior classes instruct the ju- 
jor, and emulation in every class is excited 
yy rewards and promotion. To such excel- 
ence has the plan been carried, that, it is said, 
pwards of a thousand children may be taught 
nd governed by one master only, at the in- 
onsiderable expence of five shillings per an- 
um. each child. His majesty most benevo- 
ently subscribes 200/- a year to Mr. Lancaster’s” 
nstitution, which may be visited. at any time, 
ree of expence. 

It is not, however, without its opponents; 
s, by not adhering to any particular religious 
stablishment, it is considered as likely to de- 
ach children from the Christian faith. Ano- 
her institution has, therefore, been founded 
n Westminster, as to its mode and_ instruc. 
ions so modified, as strictly to inculcate the 
rinciples and doctrines of the established 
hnreh. 

Without specifically noticing any other pub- 
ic schools, it may not, in this place, be im- 
oper to remark, that, within the London 
ills of mortality, there are 4050 seminaries of 
ducation, including 237 parish charity schools; 
02 places of public worship; eight societies 
or the express purpose of promoting the 
earned, the useful, and polite arts; 122 asy- 
ams and alms houses forthe helpless and indi- 
ent; thirty hospitals and dispensaries for sick 
nd lame, and for delivering poor pregnant 
romen; and 704 friendly or benefit societies, 
nd institutions for charitable and humane 
urposes ; which several institutions are sup- 
orted at the almost incredible sum of 750,000, 
er annum. 
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CHAP, XT. 
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Commercial Tnstitutions.-Royal Exchange.—Banuk of | 
England.—List of Bank Directors.Table of Bank | 
Business.-Stock Table.—Table of Duties on Bills, 
Notes, Receipts, &c..--Alphabetical List of London 
Bankers,-—Interest Table. 


- 
I ROM education, we proceed to commerce} 
and, in noticing the respective commercial! in- | 


stitutions of the metropolis, we shall be en- | 
abled to introduce much eminentiy useful mat- 


ter. 
Lhe Royal Exchange, which claims a prios 
rity of attention, is situated on the northern 
_ Side of Cornhill. Its architecture is of amixed | 
kind, and executed in a bad taste; yet its prin- 
cipal eutlines have something elegant in their 
Proportions and appearance. The original 
Structure was founded in 15565 by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, after the model of that of Antwerp, 
In 1570, Queen Elizabeth went to the Bourse, 
as it was called; visited every part of the build- | 
ing, and then, by sound of Trumpet, proclaim. | 
ed it the “ Royal Exchange.” | 
The edifice was destroyed by the great fire 
in 1666, and re-built in its present form by Sir 
Christopher Wren, at the expence of 80,0002. | 
It is 56 feet high, and from the centre rises a 
turret 178 feet high; on the top of which is a 
weather-cock, of copper, gilt, in the shape of 
a grasshopper, the arms of the founder. In this 
turret is an excellent clock, with four dials, 
which goes with chimes, at three, six, nine, 
and twelve o’clock, on twelve bells.---It hastwe 
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fronts, north a south, each of which hasa 
piazza.--In the centre of each front is a lofty 
gate way, leading to the area, which is 144 feet 
by 117. The whole extent of the building is 
203 feet by 171.-—-A staircase in the south front, 
and anothef in the north, leading to a gal- 
lery above, run round the whole building, 
which has a number of rooms. In the original 
plan, shops filled the building to the top; but, 
at present, the upper rooms are occupied by 
Lioyd’s celebrated subscription coffee-house, 
for the use of the underwriters and merchants; 
by the Royal Exchange Assurance-office, &c. 
» The area is sarrounded with piazzas, forming 
ambuiatories for the merchants, and persons 
who have business with them, who meet at 
*Change hours; and for the dispatch of busi- 
ness, they disperse themselves into twenty se- 
parate divisions or walks. 

Above the arches of the piazzas extends a 
range of pilasters; ander the pediment on the 
north side, are the city arms; on the east are 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s arms; and on the west, 
the mercer’s arms. In the intercolumns are 
twenty-four niches, twenty of which are filled 
with the statues of the kings and queens of Eng- 
land. Under the piazzas are twenty-eight 
niches, all vacant except that in which Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s statue is placed, in the north- 
west angle; and one in the south west, where 
the statue of Sir John Barnard was placed in 
his life-time by his fellow-citizers. 

The centre of the area is ornamented with a . 
marble statue of Charles II. in a Roman habit. 

The Royal Exchange 1s open as a thorough- 
fare, from eight o’clock in the morning, till six 
in the evening; the greatest throng of business 
is from three to four. Merchants from all the 
civilized and commercial nations of the world 
resort to this magnificent commercial building, 
and transact business to an immense amount. 

The Bank of England is situated at the back 
of the Royal Exchange, to the north, 

The Bank was projected by Mr. James Pa- 
terson, a native of Scotland, and incorporated. 
by act of parliament, in 1694, in the reign of 
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William If], The original capital of the coms 
pany was limited to 1,200,0002. but it has since 

cen augmented at different periods, and at 
present amounts to nearly 12,000,000 sterling. 
The direction of the Bank is vested in a Go- 
vernor, Deputy-governor, and twenty-four Di- 
rectors. t 

Their allowance for managing the public 
fund was previously to the year 1786, at the 
rate of 562/. 10s. for every millidn; but, in that 
year it was reduced to 4501. For receiving the 
subscriptions on the loans contracted by go- 
vernment, they are paid 8051. 15s. 10d. for every 
million; and for lotteries, that is, for making 
out and issuing the tickets, and paying the 
prizes, they have generally received 10002. for 
each lottery. These are part of the profits of 
the Corporation. They also traffic in bullion, 
and discount bills of exchange. Formerly, it 
was usual for them to receive diamonds, &¢. in 
pledges” 

From the incorporation of this company, till 
the year 1733, their business was transacted in 
Grocer’s Hall. 

The Bank was built by G. Sampson. In lay- 
ing the fouudation, the workmen brought up 
oyster-shells from a depth of more than thirty 
feet below the surface; a circumstance which 
Seems to corroborate the tradition, mentioned 
by Stowe, that the Thames anciently flowed as 
far as Bucklersbury, in this neighbourhood. 

The front of the building is a sort of vesti- 
bule; the base rustic, and the ornamental co- 
Jumns above are Ionic. To this front, which is 
eighty feet in length, two wings have since 
been added, by Sir Robert Taylor, each orna- 
mented with a beautiful colonnade; and the 
back has recently been rebuilt by Mr. Soane, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Square. 

Of the two entrances foi the public into the 
Bank, the principal is from Threadneedle. 
street; which leads into a handsome court, on 
the opposite side of which is the hall. In this 
hall old bank-notes are cashed, or exchanged 
for new ones. At one end of the hall is a mar- 
wle statue of William III, ; 
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On the east side of this court, stands the Ro- 
tunda, a spacious room appropriated to stock- 
brokers, and other persons who transact busi- 
ness in the funds. In this Rotunda, there are 
several recesses for seats, and the top is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful dome, which admits 
light through the centre, through an elegant 
cupola, supported by twelve female figures, 
emblematica! of the months of the year. In 
this room, the hurry, throng, and eager coun- 
tenances, of the brokers, will prove highly 
amusing to the visitor. 

The strong vaults beneath this edifice are ap- 
propriated as repositories for money and bullion. 

The days and hours, for transacting the va- 
rious kinds of business, at this great money mar- 
ket, will be seen by a reference to the Table of 
Bank Business, in the succeeding page. 

The following is a 


LIST OF THE BANK DIRECTORS. 


Governor---Long, Beeston, Esq- 
Deputy---Whitmoré, John, Esq. 


Boddington,Thos. Esq.|| Pearse, John, Esq. 
Bowden, John, Esq. Pole, Charles, Esq- 
Buller, Cornelius, Esq.|| Raikes, Thomas, £sq. 
Davidson, Henry, Esq.||Simeon, Edward, Esq. 
Drew, Samuel, Esq. Smith, Henry, Esq. 
Dorrien, George, Esq. Staniforth, John, Esq. 
Langley, Thomas, Esq. 'Thornton, Samuel, Esq. 
Lewis, Thomas, Esq. Thornton »Stephen,Esq. 
Manning, William, Esq.|, Turner, Sam. jun. Esq. 
Maitland,Ebenez. Esq. 'Wigram,SirRobert,Esq, 
Neave, Sir Rich. Bart. Whitmore, John, Esq. 
Olive, Jeremiah, Esq. 4; Winthrop, Benj. Esq. 
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Deeds 30s.---Awards 30s.--Letters of Attorney 20s.—Chi 
ter-party, or Memorandums, 30s.—Indemnity-Bonds 20s} 
Agreements 16s.—Inventories 5s.---Bills of Lading 3s.--Pu 
tests and Notarial Acts 5s.--Excise and Custom Bonds 1é 
Debentures 4s. Appraisements, not exceeding 501. 2s. 6, 
above 50/. and not exceeding 1002. 5s. above 1002. and Hi 
~ exceeding 2002. 10s.. above 2002. and not exceeding 5000. 14 
and above 5002. 12. 

The succeding Table will also be found useful ; 
it shews the exact proportion (per Hundred Poun’ 
Stock) which the several Public Funds should be} 
to each other to yield the same Interest; by com 
paring of which with the Prices given in the new 
papers, &c. it will appear which stock is most al 
vantageous to purchase in. The 8th column shovy 
likewise what Proportion such Purchase bears to tli 
Value of Landed Estates. 

STOCK TABLE. 


463 | 54% | 62 | 77% |108s 
48 | 56 | 64 | 80 j112 
40% | 572 | 66 | 824 11153 
51 | 502 | 68 | 85 119 
524 | 614 | 70 | 87¥ |1223 
54 | 63 | 72 90 {126 
5534 | 642 | 74 | O2E [129% 
57 | 663 | 76 | 95 {133 
58% | 684 | 78 | O74 11362 
0, 80 100 {140 
"Gi: 1a "B2. (102s 1434 
63 | 734 84 |105_ 1473 
644 | 754 | 86 11075 2 11503 
6 _ 77 88 [110 | 154 
“614 | 783 "90 (1125 [1573 
| 69 803 |} 92 1115 4161 
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Asan article of reference, as well for the 
habitant of London as for the stranger, we 
iall conclude the present chapter with an 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF LONDON 
BANKERS. : 


nderson, John and Alexander, 17, Philpot-lane. 

‘ial Maunde, and Austen, Albany, Picca- 
illy. : 

arciays, Tritton, and Bevan, 56, Lombard. 
Street. 

iddulph, Cocks, Ridge, and Co, 43, Charing- 
Cross. 

irch, Chambers, and Hobbes, 152, Bond-street. 

sloxam, Sir M. Knt. Wilkinson, Taylor, and 
Bloxam, White Hartcourt, Grace Church- 
Street. ¢ F Z 

oldero, Lushington, Boldero, and Lushington, 
30, Cornhill. 

3ond, John, Sons, and Pattisall, Exchange- , 
alley, Cornhill, 

sowles, Brickwood, Ogden, and Windham, 11, 
Lombard-street. : : 

sosanquet, Beachcroft, and Reevés, 73, Lom- 
bard-street. 

‘crown, Cobb, and Stokes, 67, Lombard-street, 

‘hild and Co. 1, Fleet-street. 

‘outts, (Thomas) and Co, 59, Strand. 

‘ox, Merle, and Co. 2,Cox’s-coutrt, Little: Britain- 

Yavison, Noel, and Co, 34. Pall Mall. 

Jawson, Brookes, Son, and Dixon, Chancery. 
lane. 

Jennison, Jos. and Co. St, Mary Axe. 

Yevaynes, Dawes, Noble, and €o, Pall Mall. 

Jimsdale (Baron) Thomas Dimsdale, Jolin 
Dimsdale, John Barnard, and Son, 50,Cornhill. 

Yorriens, Magens, Dorien, and Meilo, 22, Finch- 
lane, Cornhill. 

Jown, Thornton, Free, and Down, 1, Bartho- 
Jomew- lane. 

Jrammond, (And. B. John, and Cha ) and Co. 
Charing Cross. 

sdaile, Sir James, Esdaile, Hammet, Esdaile, 
and Hammet, 21, Lombard-steeet. 

‘orster, Lubbocks, Foster, and Clarke, 11, 
Mansion House-street, 

‘ry and Sons, St. Mildred’s court, Poultry- 
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Faller, Richard, George, and Vaughan, 647 


Cornhill. 
Fuller, Chatteris, and Co. 24, Lombarda-street. 


12, Birchim-lane. 


Gosling, (Fran. and Wm ) and Benj. Sharp, 19, | 


Fleet-street. 


Hammersleys, Greenwood, Drewe, and Co. 76, 
Pall Mall. 


Hankey, (Jos. Chaplin) Steph. Hall, Rob. Han. | 


> 


Glynn, (Sir R. Carr) Mills, Hallifax, and Co, 


| 


key, Rich. Hankey, Augustus Hankey, and | 


Co 7, Fenchurch-street. 


Hankey, Rob. Stephen Hall, Aug. Rob. Han: 
key, and William Alers, J. Fenchurch-street. 
Harrison, Kay, and Chapman, 1, Mansion | 


House-street. 
YWerries, Farquhar, and Co. 16, St. James’s-street. 


Hoare Henry, Henry Hugh, Charles, William | 
Henry, and Henry Merrick Hoare, Fleet-street. | 


Hoare, Hill, and Barnet. 62, Ramer. street. 


Hodsoll and Sterling, 345, Strand, near Cathe. | 


rine.street. 


Jackson, Goodchild, and Co. Couzen-lane, Up. 


per Thames street. 
Jones, Lloyd, Helme. and Co. 42, Lothbury, 


Kensingtar an, Styan, and Adams, 20, Lombard. 
Qu ¥ 


street ’ 


Kiniock G. F. and Sons, Dyevr’s-court, Alder- 


manbury. 
Ladbroke, Rawlinson, Ladbroke, Porker, and 
Watson, Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 


Langston, Towgood, Amory, and Cazalet, 29, | 


Clement’s lane, Lombard-street. 


Lee Geo. R. Lee, Satterthwaite, and Brassey, | 


71, Lombard-street. 


Lefevre, Curries, Yallowley, and Raikes, ¢9, 


Cornhill. 


Mainwaring, Son, Chatteris, and Co. 80, Corn. 


hol. 


{ 


Martins, Stones, and Foote 68, Lombard.-street, 
Marsh, Sibbald, Stracey, Fauntleroy, and Stew. 


ard, 6, Berner’s street. 


Marcrinat. Peters, Walker, Mildred, and Co, | 


, White hart-court, Gracechurch-street, 
Miget and Fector, Austin Friars. 


Moffatt, Kensington, aud Styan, 20, Lombard.’ 


street. 
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Jewnham, Everett, Tibhitts, and Everett, 9, 
Mansion House-street. 

ares and Heygate, 63. Aldermanbury. 

axton, Cockerill, Trail, and Co. 57, Pall Mall. 

raed, Digby, Box, Bernard, and Newcombe, 
Fleet street. 

rescott, Grote, and Prescott, 62, Threadnee- 
die-street. 

'ybus, Grant, and Hale, 148, Old Bond-street. 

Lamsbottoms, Newman, Newman, Ramsbot- 
tom, and Co, 72, Lombard street. 

tansom, Morland, and Co. 56, Pall Mall. — 

tobaris, Curtis, Robarts, and Curtis, 15, Lom- 
bard-street. ~ 

togers, Olding, and Rogers,3, Freeman’s-court. 

ansom, Blake, and Postlethwaite, 65, Lom- 
bard-street. 

ikes, Snaith, and Snaith, 5, Mansion House- 
street. 

mith, Payne, and Smiths, George-street, Man- 
sion House. ~ 

mith and Holt, 60, Old Broad-street. ‘ 

now Robert, William Sandby, sen. and jun. 
John Dean Paul, and Nathaniel Kinch, 217, 
Strawd. er 

moener Atwood, and Holmer, 40, Fish-street- 
vill. 

tephensons, Batson, Remington, and Smith, 
69, Lombard-street. 

stevenson William, and Salte, 80, Lombard- 
street. 

Taylor, Lloyd, Bowman, and Hanbury, 60, 
Lombarda-street. 

Jeres, Lucadou, and Smart, 77, Lonibard-street. 

Valpole, Clark, and Sisson, 28, Lombard-street. 

Weston, Pinhorn, Golding, Newsome, and Wes- 
ton, 57, Borough. 

Were, Bruce, and Co. 2, Bartholomew-lane. 

Whitehead, Howard, and Haddock, 24, Cat 
eaton-street. 

Williams, Son, Drury, Moffatt, and Burgess, 20, 
Birchin-lane. 

Willis, Wood, Percival, and Clarke, 76, Lom- 
bard street. ’ : 

Wright, Selby, and Robinson, 5, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden. 


—s 
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CHAP, XII. 


Regulations of the General Post-office.—List of Gene 
ral Post Receiving-houses.—-T'wopenny Post Regula- 
tions.-~List of Twopenny Post Receiving-houses.——, 
List of the Mail Coaches.—General List of Coaches} 
and Carriers.—Charges of conveying parcels from) 
the Inns.—-List of the London Wharis. ‘ 


AMONGST the commercial establishments of 
London, the Post offices may next, with pro- 
priety, be noticed. Their inestimable utility is| 
too obvious to require a single comment. 

‘The General Post-office, situated up a passage! 
on the south side of Lombard street, was first) 
built m the year 1660; but a great part of it 
has, within these few years, been rebuilt. | 

The Post-office system is, at present,-one of 
the most perfect regulations of finance existing’ 
under any government. A few years ago, let- 
ters were conveyed in carts, unprotected, and. 
subject to delay. At present, they are carried! 
by mail coaches, provided with a guard, and 
forwarded at the rate of eight miles an hour, 
Government contracts with the coach-owners 
merely for carrying the mail. A profitable bus 
siness besides is carried on by the coach-own: 
ers, by the conveyance of passengers. | 


‘y 


The following REGULATIONS of the GENERAL 
POST-OFFICE should be attended to :--- 


To prevent loss of money sent in letters by post, a) 
clerk attends at the office in Lombard street, from tet 
to six, to receive from persons any sum not exceeding. 
five guineas, who will give an order, payable at sight 
on the post-master where the remittance is required to 
be paid, either in England, Scotland, or Ireland ; and. 
the deputy post-masters in England, Scotland, or Tre. 
laud, will also receive avy money, and give an order 
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sight on the money-order office in London, or on the 
\st-masters of any town where the remittance is re- 
lired to be paid. 

When money, rings, &c. are sent by post from Lon- 
on, care should be taken to deliver the same to the 
erk at the window of the General Post-office ; and 
hen any such letter is to be sent from the country, i¢ 
ould be delivered into the hands of the post-master. 
he office does not insure the party from loss. 

Persons who send bank-notes by post, are recom- 
ended to cut them in half, and to send them at two 
ifferent times, waiting till the receipt of one half is 
cknowledged, before the other is sent. 

At the Ship-letter office, daily attendance is given 
-om ten o'clock in the morning till six in the evening, 
nd information furnished to the public’ of the several 
essels about to sail from London, and the out-ports, 
‘or places abroad. 

The postage to be taken is one-half of the rates now 
sharged for letters forwarded by the packets. 

Letters for the coast of Africa, or for single settle- 
ments, in particular parts of the world, may be sent, 
sither through the ship-letter office, or by the bags 
which await the sailing of ships, and which arg kept 
at the respective coffee-houses near the Royal-Exenange. 

Letters for the East-Indies must be delivered at the 
India-honse, where a letter-box is provided for their 
reception. 

Foreign post nights are Tuesdays and Fridays. Let~ 
ters to Spain or Portugal are sent only on Tuesdays. 

America, single, 2s. West India Islands, single, 2s. 

Letters for Gibraltar, Malta, and- Sicily, are dis- 
patched from London the first Wednesday in every 
month. ‘To the northern parts of Europe, Tuesday and 
Friday. 

Malta and Sicily, single, 3s. Gibraitar, single, 
23. ‘sr. Portugal, 2s.4d. Northern parts of Europe, 
Is. 6d. 

The postage of all letters to be sent abroad, must be 
paid when put into the post-office, and if not paid, the 
letters are not forwarded. 

Receiving-houses for letters are open in all parts of 
the metropolis, till five o’clock every afternoon. Dur- 
ing another hour, be!lmen collect letters for the fee of 
one penny each letter; and at the General Post-ofiice, 
im Lombard street, letters are received till seven o’clock. 
After that hour, till half past seven, sixpence must be 

G4 
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paid; and from half.past seven, till a quarter before 
eight o’clock, the postage and sixpence must be paid. 

Formerly, persons, if well known, were permitted 
to have back any letter they had put in, if required ; 
but by a regulation in June, 1802, no letters are to be 
returned. 


POINTS OF LONDON WHERE THE RECEIVING 


jHOUSES FOR GENERAL POST LET- 
TERS ARE SITUATED. 


Berkley-square 

Borough 

Bridge-street, Westminster 

Chancery-lane 

Charing-cross 

Charles-street, Soho 

Coventry-street, Piccadilly 

Curzon-street, May-fair 

Drury-lane 

Duke-st. Portland-place 

Liolborn-hill 

Holborn, corner of South- 
ampton-buildings 

Holbern, opposite Dean- 
street 

Hart-st. Eloomsbury-sq. 

Jermyn-street, St. James’s 

King-street, Covent-garden 

King-street, Scho 

Knight Ryder-street, near 
St. Panl’s 

Littie Tower-hill 

Margaret st. Cavendish-sq. 

Middle- femplelane 

New Bond-street 


Ditto, near North-Audley- | 


street 
Pall Mall, 125 


Park-street, Upper Grosve- | 


nor-square 
Piccadilly, corner of Sacks 
ville-street 
Round-court, Strand 
Rassel-court, Drary-lane 
St. James’s-street, 7 i 
St. John’s-street, 106 
St. Martin’slane, 06 
South-Audley-street, 16 
Straiford-st. Old Bond-st. 
Strand, near Exeter’chan. 
iheobald’s-row, 21 
Tothill-st. (New) corner 
Vigo-street, Piccadilly 
Wapping Docks 
Wapping, near [ermitage- 
stairs 
White-Horse-st. Stepney 
Wigmore-st. Cavendish-sq. 
Wyche-street, Drury-lane 
Whitechapel, High-st. 47 


Qid Bailey Tottenham-court-road, QL 
Oxtord-street, 62 iGreat Mary-la-bonne-st. 6 
THE TWO-PENNY POSL-OFFICS 
Delivery includes all places within the following circle; 
—In Kent---Plumstead, beyond Woolwich ; Shocter’s- 
bill; Eltham; Mottingham3; South-end, beyond Lew- 
isham; and Sydenham. In Surry—Dulwich; part of 
Norwood: Streatham; Mitcham; Morden; Morton; 
Wimbledon ; Putney-heath; and Ham and Petersham, 
beyond Richmond. In Middlesex and Hants—Brent: 
ford ; Ealing; Hanwell; Wembly, beyond Willsdon ; 
Kingsbury ; the Hyde; Mill Hil, and Highwood Hill, 


1 
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beyond Hendon; Torridge, Whetstone, and East Bar- 
net, beyond Vinchley 5 Southgate: Winchmore-bill, and 
Enfield; In Kssex--—Chinkford and Loughton, beyond 
Walthamstow and Woodford; Chigwell and Row: 
Barking Side ; Chadwell, beyond ilford; and Ripple 
Side, beyond Barking. 


TWO-PENNY POST REGULATIONS. 


There are two principal offices, one in the General 
Post-office yard, Lombard street, and the other in Ger- 
rard street, Soho ; besides numerous Receiving Houses, 
poth in town and country. 

There are Six collections and deliveries of letters in 
town, daily, (Sundays excepted) and there are two 
dispatches from, and three deliveries af, most places 
in the country, within the limits of this oflice. 

The hours by which letters should be put into the 


receiving-houses in town, for each delivery, are, as 


follow : 

For delivery in Town. 
Over night, by .----- 8 o’clock for the first delivery: 
Morning ......-- naval DO lagta sees 70 ae PONS 
ADIELO. cane ces ower ci Oe 6 ow teime aaa a! Guan 
107110) CoS PG CARROL e . fourth 
Afternoon «..s-eee- Bes eee jemet as fifth 
Ditto. ...---+--0% eeepe on wisial ofevaisiets ee ean 


For delivery in the Country. 
The preceding even. by 5 o’clock for the first delivery 
Morning -----++++-+: i adcs wantge ae BECOME 
Afternoon .-+-+---- OOD OO third 


But letters, whether for town or country, may be 
put in, at either of the two principal offices, three quar- 
ters of an hour later for each dispatch. 


Letters put in on Saturday evenings are delivered in: 


the country on Sunday mornings. 


The dated stamp, or, if there are two, that having. 


the latest hour, shews also the time of the day by 
which letters are dispatched for delivery from the prin- 
cipal offices. _ 

No two penny post letter must weigh more than four 
ounces. 

This office is not liable to make good the loss of any 
property sent by post. 

Persons having occasion to complain of delay in the 
delivery of their letters, should send the covers inclos 
ed in a line to the comm ee or deputy-comptrolier, 

r 
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staling the precise time of delivery ; 


will assist material! 
lies. 
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y im discovering where the neglect 


as the dated stamp 


RECEIVING HOUSES FOR TWO-PENNY POST | 
; LETTERS, 


Abchurch lane, chief 
Audley street, north 
. Aldersgate street 

Broad street, Bloomsbury 
Bruton street 

Brook street, lower 
Blandford street 
Blackmore street 

Bridge street, Westminster 
Brompton row, Brompton 
Bloomsbury market 
Bridge road, Surry 
Bunhillrow 

Bishopsgate without 
Ditto within 

Bethnal Green 

Brick lane, Spital fields 
Blackwall 

Borough, High street 
Blackfriars’ road 
Blackman street 
B-rmondsey street 
Caarles street, Soho 
Coventry street 

Chapel si. South Audley st. 
Castle street, Mary-le-bone 
Chancery lane 

Carey street 

Charibg cross 

Chelsea, Little 

Ditto, Jew’s row 

Ditto, Church lane 

Ditto, Paradise row 
Ditto, Sloane street 
Cratched friars 
Chandos st. Covent garden 
Clerkenwell green 
Chiswell street 

Crispin street 

Camden town 

Duke st. Manchester sq. 
Drury lane 


$ 


te 


; James street, Bedford 


Devonshire st. Queen’s sq. | 
Dartmouth st. Westminster | 
Dock head 
Featherstone’s buildings 
Fenchurch street 
Fish street bill 
Fetter lane 
Gerrard street, chief 
Goswell street : 
Grace’salley, Wellclose sq. 
George st. Blacktriars road 
High street, Mary-la-bonne 
Holborn, Fligh 
Ditto, Tilt 
Ditto, Bars 
Homerton 
Hoxton 
‘Hackney, Mare street 
Ditto, Charch street 
islipgton 

row 
Jermyn street 
James street; Westminster 
Kingsland road 
Kuightrider street 
King street, Westminster 
Lambeth road 
Limehouse 
Lothbury 
Leadenhall street 
Leather tine 
Londow street, Ratcliffe 
Ladgate hill 
Lam’s Conduit street 
Maddox st. Hanover sq. 
Mount st. Grosvenor sq. 
Dito, Westminster road 
Mary-la-bonne street 
Milk street 
Mitre-court, Fleet stree 
Minories 
Mile-end road: 
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New road 

Ditto, St. George’s 
New st. Covent garden 
Old street road 

Oxford street 

Pratt street, Lambeth 
Pall Mall 


|Seymour street 

Shorediteh 

{Snow hill 

e, ere alley, Corn- 
ni 

| Shepherd’s market 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand 


Ficcadilly - St. Paul’s Church yard 
Portland street St. John’s street 
Pimlico a | Swan street, Minovies 
Paddington , Tower street 

Poplar ~ | Threadneedle street 


| Tooley street 
| Thames street 
| Tottenham court road 
| Wapping 
| Warwick street 
Watling street 
Whitechapel 
| Ditto road 

Wood street 
| York st. Mary-la-bonne 
| York buildings 


As forming a part of the Post-office establishment, 
we have subjoined 


Penton street, Pentonville 

Queen street, Holborn 

Ditto, Tower hill 

Ditto, Cheapside 

Russel street, Tottenham 
court road 

Ratcliffe Highway 

Rotherhithe wall 

Strand, four houses 

Somers’ town 

Sloane sireet 


A LIST OF THE MAIL COACHES. 


From the Golden-Cross, Charing cross~--W orcester 
and Ludlow ; Oxford, Gloucester, and Hereford ; Cam 
pridge and Wisbeach; Chester and Holyhead; Nor- 
wich, by Newmarket, Ipswich, and Yarmonth. 

From the Bull and Mouth Birmingham and Shrews- 
bury ; Leeds and Nottingham; Glasgow and Carlisle 5 
York, Newcastle, and Edinburgh. 

From the Angel, St. Clement’s-—Portsmouth and 
Gosport ; Gloucester and Cheltenham ; Dover, Canter. 
bury, Chatham, and Margate. Irish Mails, to Water- 
ford and Cork, by Ross, Monmouth, &c. Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. 

From the Swan, Lad lane----Bristol and Milford- 
Flaven; Plymouth, Bath, and Taunton; Exeter and 
Salisbury ; Liverpool and Coveatry ; Manchester and 
Carlisle ; Ipswich and Yarmouth, 

From the Spread Eagle-—-Huil, Barton, Lincoln, and 
Peterborough ; Harwich, Hamburgh, and Holland. 

From the Beli and Crown, Holborn---Pool, Win- 
chester, Alton, Farnham, Southampton, and Kingwood. 
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Connected, in some degree, with the present subject, 
are the 


CHARGES FOR CONVEYING PARCELS FROM 
THE INNS. 
These are as follow: 


For any distance not exceeding a quarter of a mile, 
3d.----Half a mile, 4d.----One mile, 6d.----One mile and 
a half, 8d.---[wo miles, 10d. and 3d. for every addi- 
tional half mile. ts 

Any person or porter demanding more than the 
above rates, for any parcel not exceeding 5026. weight, 
to forfeit 20s. or not less than 5s. 

Any inn. or warehouse- keeper neglecting to send a 
ticket with every parcel, containing the name or de- 
scription of the inn or warehouse from whence the 
same is sent, with the christian and sur-name of the 
porter who is to deliver the same, and the carriage and 
porterage marked thereon, forfeits 40s. or not less than 
5s.; the porter not leaving the ticket with the parcel, 
or altering, or wilfully obliterating, any thing written 
thereon, forfeits 40s. and if he demands more than writ- 
ten on such ticket, 20s. 

Every parcel arriving by coach, to be delivered 
within six hours after such arrival (if not after four in 
the evening, or before seven in the morning) then with- 
in six hours after seven in the morning ; or by waggon, 
within twenty-four hours after such arrival ; or the inn- 
keeper to forfeit 20s, or not less than 10s. 

Parcels directed ‘‘ to be left till called for,” to be 
delivered on payment of carr iage, and 2d. warehouse- 
room for the first, and 1d. for each after, or for- 
feit 20s. nor less taan 10s. 

Every porter misbehaving fo 
10s. « 

N. B. These offences are -cogniza e efore any jus- 
tice of the peace. 


LIST OF THE LONDON WHARES, 
From which vessels convey goods, &Ce 


not less than 


Beale’s Wharf, Battle-bridge, Tooley street; Maidstone, 
Feversham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Exeter, Stock- 
ton, Lewes, Newhaven, and Brighton. « 

Bear Quay, Lower Thames street; “Woodbridge, Sax- 
mundham, &c. 


- 
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Brewer's and Chester’s Quay, Lower Thames streets 
Margate, Canterbury, Dover, Deal, Folkstone, 
Hythe, Sandwich, Whitstable. 

Bridge-yard Wharf, Tooley street ; Hull, Lynn, Wey- 
moutb, Maidstone. 

Brook’s Wharf, Upper Thames street ; Barges to Hen. © 

_ ley, Abingdon, Reading, Newbury, Froxfield, Ox-, 
ford, &c. Birmingham, Bristol, Gloucester, Worces- 
ter, Manchester, Liverpool, Maidstone. 

Bull Wharf, Upper Thames street ; Newcastle, Gains- 

borough ; Barges to Maidstone, Dartford, Guildford, 

Godaiming, Windsor, Hertford, Birmingham. 

Chamberlain's Wharf, Tooley street; Hull, Boston, 
Derby, Manchester, Plymouth, Portsmouth, South- 
maton, Sarum, Teignmouth, Exeter, Eastbourn, 

ewes. 

Clonder’s Wharf; Carnarvon, Cardigan, Milford, Car- 
marthen, Pembroke, Bangor, Barmouth. 

Cotton’s Wharf, Tooley street ; Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Pool, Plymouth, Exeter, Falmouth, Dart. 
mouth, Truro, Penryn, Wisbeach, Lynn, Maidstone, 
Chatham, Padstow. Cardiff. 

Castom-house Quay, Lower Thames street; YORK. 
SHIRE in general, Derby, Lincoln, Manchester. 

Dice and Smart’s Quay, Lower Thames street; Ro. 
chester, Chatham, Stroud, Deal, Ramsgate, Margate, 
Canterbury, Yarmouth, Norwich, Woodbridge, Farn- 
ham, Snape, Aldborongh, Hull, York, YORK. 
SHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Downes’s ae ermitage,; Wapping; Edinburgh, 


Leith, Glasgow, Carron, Dundee, Perth, Montrose 
' .Aberdeen, Pe 


ead, Banti, Inverness, Bridport. 
¥ st Smithfield; Carron, Grange. 
i] w, Stirling, Paisley, Dambar- 


et; Boston, Chester, Man. 
nouth, Salisbury, Folkstone, 
arden, Thorne, Lancaster. 
rf, Mill lane, Tooley street; York, 
n, Lincola, Selby, and ail the ports 
SHIRE, 
harf, Queen street; Barges to Thames and 
sever, Canal, Basingstoke Canal, Kennett and 
Avon, and Grand Juaction, Abingdon, Oxford, 
Bristol, Gloucester, Woreester, Bewdley, Birming:; 
kami, Woiverhampton, Manchester, and Liverpool, 
HS 
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Hlarrison’s Wharf, St. Catharine’s; Malden, Manning - 

tree, Harwich, Colchester, Wells, Blakeney, Clay 
_ Southwold, Dunwich. 

Hayes’s Wharf, near Battle bridge, Tooley street 5 DE- 
VONSHIRE, CORNWALL, Leeds, Stockton, Ro- 
chester, Chatham, Ipswich, SUFFOLK. 

Plore’s Wharf, Hermitage, Wapping ; Peterhead, Banff, 
Aberdeen, Abroath, and Shetland. 

Trongate Wharf, east of the Tower ; Gainsborough, 
Birmingham, Derby, Lincoln, Leicester, Stafford. 
Kennet’s Wharf, Upper Thames street; Barges to — 

Newbury and Reading, Bristol and South Wales. eo 


Leith and Berwick Wharf, Lower East Smithfield ;. 2 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. 

Miller's Wharf, Hermitage, Wapping; Leith, Edin- 
burgh, Perth, and Dundee. 

Queenhithe Wharf; Barges to Reading, Henley, and 
Maidstone. 

Red Lion Wharf, Dowgate, Upper Thames street; 
Neweastle, Sunderland, Gainsborough, Alemouth, 
Scarborough, Pridlington, Leith, Perth, and Daun- 
dee. 

Smith’s Wharf, Battle bridge, Tooley street ; Falmouth, 
Truro, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Southampton, Brigh- 
ton, Shoreham, Lewes, Arundel, Lime, Honiton, 
‘Taunton. : 

Stanton’s Wharf, Stoney lane, Tooley street; Liver- 
pool, Thorne, Whitehaven, Ulverstone, and Selby. 

Sianton’s Lower Wharf; Lowth, Portsmouth, Teign- 
mouth, Grimsby, Carnarvon, and Gravesend. 

Symon’s Wharf, ‘Tooley street; Yarmouth, Norwich, 

Wymrndham, Bristol, and Swansea, 

bree Cranes’ Wharf; Upper Than 

eastle, Sunderland, Gainsb u 

Leith, Glasgow, Edinburgh 

and Colchester. ae 

Yopping’s Wharf, Tooley street; Exeter, Whitby, 
Weymouth, Dorchester, Chichester, Chatham, and 
Hythe. : Sia 

Wheeler's Wharf, St. Catharine’s ; ESSEX in general. 


street; New- 
Searborough, 
Alemouth, 
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CHAP. XII. 


Description, and account of the Custom House--Excise 
Office—South-Sea House---Kast India House, and 
Warehouses-—-Deptford and Woolwich Dock-yards-~ 
West India Docks--Wapping Docks—East India 
Dock Company-—-Trinity House--Coal Exchange-- 
Corn Exchange-—List of Insurance Societies—Fire- 
engine Stations—Nightly Patrole--Agency Offices 
Offices for Servants. 


THE Custom House is a commodious building, 
erected for the receipt of his Majesty’s Cus- 
toms on goods imported and exported, situ- 
ated near the south-east angle of, Thames- 
street, fronting the river. In former times, the 
business of the Custom-house was transacted in 
a more irregular manner at Billingsgate; bnt, 
in the year 1559, an act being passed, that goods 
should be no where ianded, but in such places 
as were appointed by the commissioners of 
the revenue, this was the spot fixed upon for 
the entries in the port of London, and here a 
Custom-house was ordered to be erected. It 
was, however, destroyed by the fire of London, 
in 1666, and was rebuilt, with additions, two 
years after, by King Charles II. in a much 
more magnificent and commodious manner, at 
the expence of ten thousand pounds; but that 
being also destroyed in the same manner, in 
Tits, the present structure was erected in its 
stead. ‘ 
Vhis edifice is built with brick and stone, an 

is calculated to stand for ages. It has under- 
neath, and on each side, large warehouses for 
the reception of goods on the public account; 
and that side of the Thames, for a great extent, 
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is filled with wharfs, quays, and cranes, for 
danding them. It is one hundred and cighty- 
wine feet in length, the centre is twenty-seven 
feet deep, and the wings considerably more. 
The centre stands back from the river; the 
wings approach much nearer to it, and the 
building is judiciousiy and handsomely deco- 
rated; under the wings is a colonade, of the 
Tuscan order, and the upper story is orna- 
mented with Tonic colunnis and pediments. It 
consists of two floors,in the uppermost of which 
is a spacious room, fifteen feet high, that runs 
almost the whole length of the building: this 
room is called the Long Room, and here sit the 


commissioners of the customs, with their off- 


cers and clerks. The inner partis well disposed, 
and sufficiently enlightened; and the entrances 
are so well contrived, as to answer all the pur- 
poses of convenience for the transaction of such 
extensive business, 

The government of the Custom-house is under 
the care of nine commissioners, who are en- 


trusted with the whole management of all his: 


Majesty’s customs in all the ports of England; 
and also the oversight of all the officers belong. 
jing to them. Each of these commissioners has 
a salary of one thousand pounds per annum, 
and both they, and several of the principal of- 
ficers under them, hold their places by patent 
from the King. The other officers are appoint- 
a by warrant from the lords of the treasury. 

The Excise-office, a plain, but large and ele- 
gant stone building, was erected in 1768, on the 
south-side of Broad-street; and is destined for 
the receipt of the Excise duties. This depart- 
ment also is managed by nine Commissioners, 
having a multitude of clerks and officers. 

At the north-east extremity in Threadneedle- 
street, is the South Sea-house. This house stands 
upon a large extent of ground, running back- 
ward as far as Old Broad-street, facing the 
church of St. Peter-le-poor. The back front 
was originally the Excise office, and then the 
South Sea company’s office, and it is now dis- 
tinguished hy the name of the Old South-Sea- 
house. Itis a substantial and handsome build- 
ing of brick, ornamented with Pertland-stene; 


Sy ee 
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The front in Threadneedle-street, is very beau- 
tiful. The entrance is a gateway, leading tnto 
a court, with a piazza; formed of Doric pillars. 
The walls are remarkably solid, and the inte- 
rior is very commodious: one room, in particu- 
lar, is peculiarly lofty, spacious, and elegant. 

The South-Sea Company was incorporated in 
1710, to pay 9,177,9674. due to the seamen em- 
ployed in Queen Anne’s wars. Their capital 
was afterwards enlarged to ten millions; and, 
in 1720, they obtained the sole privilege of 
trading to the South Seas, within certain limits, 
and were empowered to increase their capital, 
by redeeming several of the public debts. 
This opened the way to extraordinary mal- 
practices and speculations, till the stock of the 
company was raised to 37,802,4832. and sold at 
the enormons price of one thousand per cent. 
A few were eventually elevated from poverty 
to an excess of wealth, but thousands were re- 
duced to beggary from affluence. The affairs 
of this company are now reduced to a narrow 
compass, and are conducted with the same re- 
gularity as the other public funds. 

The East India House was built in 17°26, in 
Leadenhall-street, and contains the offices, sale- 
room, &c. of the East-India Company. It has 
within these six years been enlarged, and 
adorned with a handsome front, of Portland 
stone, 190 feet in length from east to west. This 
front has an air of simplicity and magnificence, 
and upon the centre of the pediment of the 
portico is a figure of Britannia shielded by his 
present Majesty. On each side are various em- 
blematic figures in bas relief, and the whole is 
enclosed with ballustrades. 

The principal part of the interior of the India- 
house may be seen by a. stranger without ex- 
pence; and the whole of it may be viewed for 
a small gratuity to one of the porters. The sale- 
room of the company is a curiosity, well worth 
the attention of the visitor, and next in degree 
fo a beautiful rotunda of the Bank of Eng- 
and. 

The East-India Company have a wharf, for 
landing and shipping of. goods, in Thames-street, 
and Warehouses at the following places, some ef 
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which are in a respectable style of architecture. 
New-st. Bishopsgate; Crutched-friars; Haydon- 
square, Minories; Fenchurch-street; Jewry-st. 
French Ordinary-court; Cooper’s-row; Leaden- 
hall-street; Billiter-lane; Seething-Lane; Rat- 
cliffe-cross; Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate; 
besides several smaller and temporary ware- 
houses, cellars, &c. 

The respective Docks, and Dock Companies 
may with propriety be noticed in this place. 
--There are several Docks, for the repair of 
merchants vessels, on both sides of the water. 
Deptford, though considerably to the eastward 
of the metropolis, on. the south side of the ri- 
ver, should be visited by the stranger, as it is 
remarkable for its. spacious. dock-yard, where 
second and third-rate ships may always be seen 
upon the stocks. Its whole extent is thirty-one 
acres, It contains a double wet-dock, of two 
acres, and a single one of an acre and a half, 
@ bason, two mast ponds, a large quadrangular 
Store-house, an extensive smith’s shop, with 
about twenty forges for making anchors, &c. 
mast-houses, sheds for timber, a mould-loft, va- 
rious other extensive work-shops, and houses 
for the officers of the yard. About 1500 arti- 
Sans are constantly in this place.---Woolwich 
should also be visited, on account of its Dock. 
yard, warren, and hulks. 

The New Docks, appropriated for the use of 
the West India trade, are wholly on the Isle of 
Dogs, and the entrances to them are at Black- 
wall and Limehouse Hole. The northern one 
is for the receiving loaded vessels inwards: it 
covers an extent of thirty acres, and can ac- 
commodate from two to three hundred ships, 
such as are used in that trade, at one time. 
The southern one, which is appropriated to 
loading vessels outwards, occupies only a 
space of twenty-four acres. Round _ these 
docks is an extensive range of warehouses 
for storing West India produce; the whole of 
which must now be landed here. 

The proprietors of this concern are stiled 
«¢ ‘The West-India Dock Company.” They com- 
menced their undertaking with a subscription 
ef 500,000/,; are empowered to increase it to 
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600,0002. if needful; and are re-imbursed by a 
tonnage of 6s. upon the burthen of every ship 
which enters the docks. For wharfage, land- 
ing, housing, weighing, cooperage, and ware- 
house-room, they are entitled to certain rates 
upon all goods which are discharged, such as 
8d. per cwt. upon sugar; Id. per gallon upon 
rum; is. 6d. per cwt. upon coffee; 2s. 6d. per 
cewt. upon cotton-wool, &c. &c. 

South from the West India Docks, and ina 
line parelle] to them, is a canal across the Isle 
of Dogs, by which ships are enabled to avoid 
avery circuitous passage round that peninsula, 
in their passage up and down the river, on pay- 
a of a small sum, in proportion to their 

ulk. : 

The London or Wapping Docks occupy a 
space of ground extending, ina line, with Rat- 
cliff-highway, from Shadwell to Old Gravel 
lane, and communicating with the Thames, at. 
the Hermitage, Wapping Old Stairs, and Shad- 
well, The largest and westernmost dock is ca- 
pable of receiving five hundred ships, and be- 
tween it and the ‘Thames at Wapping is a small- 
er dock for holding small craft, and a bason for 
the same purpese, communicating with the rie 
ver at the Herimitage. The easterninost dock, 
is to be provided with an outer bason, and the 
whole is to be surrounded with warehouses. 

The capital of the company is 1,200,0002; and 
the shares beara premium. The ultimate pro- 
fits upon the scheme are limited to 10 per cent. 

On the 26th of June, 1802, the foundation of 
the entrance bason was laid by the late Mr. 
Pitt; and also the first stone of a tobacco 
warehouse, the roof of which covered six 
acres of ground; and the first stone of a range 
of warehouses for general merchandize, 

The East India Docks, now ina state of proe 
gress, are at a short distance below the West- 
India Docks. 

The East India Dock Company was incorpo- 
rated in July, 1803, for the purpose of making 
Docks for the reception of the ships employed 
in the service of the East India Company, they 
being prohibited from unloading elsewhere, 
except in Long Reach, for lessening the draught 
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of water, under a penalty of 500/. Outward 
bound ships are to load either in these docks, 
or below Limehouse-creek, under a penalty of 
2001. The stock of the company is limited to 
3000002. 

In addition to these Docks, the establishment 
of a uew Dock-yard and Depot for the Royal 
Navy, which has long been in contemplation, 
is now about to be realized, at Northfleet; 
that spot being found to afford the most favor- 
able facilities for the excavation of docks, and 
the most commanding grounds for erecting bat. 
teries for their protection, while the depth of 
water will prevent the inconveniencies which 
are experienced from the want‘of it at Wool- 
wich and Deptford. 

It is also intended to construct a new dock, 
and otherwiseto improveand enlarge the docks 
already made, at Rotherithe, for the accom- 
modation of shipping and commerce, and for 
the improvement of the Port of London. 

The Trinity House, situated on the north side 
of Trinity Square, Great Tower Hill, is a new 
handsome, stone-fronted building, consisting of 
a main body and two wings; the latter of which 
project alittle. Thecasement story isof massy 
rustic work, and in the centre is the entrance, 
which, as well as all the windows in this story, 
is arched. On this rises the principal story, of 
the Ionic order, supported by a plain entabla- 
ture, on which rests a sloping roof. In the 
centre of the main body are the arms of the 
corporation, and, on each side a circular me- 
daliion, containing the profiles of their present 
majesties. Above the windows, in the two 
wings, are square medallions, in which are 
groups of genii, exhibiting different nautical 
instruments, with representations of the four 
principal light-houses on the coast. The build- 
ing is seen to great advantage, by being on a 
rising ground, and having an extensive area in 
front. ‘ 

The court-room contains portraits of the king 
and queen; James 11, Lord Sandwich, Lord 
Howe, and Mr. Pitt; and in thé Secretary’s of- 
fice, isa beautiful model of the Royal William. 
+The interior of the Trinity ouse.amay at any 

oS 
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time be seen, with a recommendation from the 
resident Secretary, and by giving the servant 
a shilling. 


THE TRINITY COMPANY 


was incorporated under Henry VIII. in 1515, at 
a period when the English navy began to as- 
Sume a system. The founder was Sir Thomas 
Spert, Knight, comptroller of the navy, and 
commander of the man of war built by Henry 
VIil. called Henry Grace de Dieu. 

The corporation is governed by a master, four 
wardens, eight assistants, and eighteen elder 
brethren; selected from commanders in the na- 
vy, and merchants’ service. They may he con- 
sidered as the guardians of our shipping, both 
military and commercial. Their powers are 
very extensive; the principal of which are to 
examine the children educated in mathematics, 
in Christ’s Hospital; to examine the masters of 
his majesty’s ships; appoint pilots for the river 
Thames; settle the rates of pilotage; erect 
light-houses, and sea-marks; grant licences to 
poor seamen, not free of the city, to row on 
the Thames; prevent foreigners from. serving 
on board our ships without licence; panish 
seamen for mutiny and desertion; hear and de - 
termine complaints of officers and seamen in 
the merchants service ; superintend the deep- 
ening and cleansing of the river Thames: They 
have also under their jurisdiction the ballast 
office ; have power to buy lands, and- receive 
donations for charitable purposes; and annual- 
ly relieve many thousands of poor seamen, and 
seamen’s widows and orphans, 

The business of the institution is transacted 
in the Trinity House ; but the mother house is 
at Deptford, the corporation being named, 
*¢ the master, wardens, and assistants, of the 
guild, or fraternity of the most glorious and 
undivided Trinity, and of St. Clement, in the 
parish of Deptford Strond, in the county of 
Kent.” a 


THE COAL EXCHANGE 


is situated in Thames-street, but has nothing 
remarkable in its architecture, or regulations. 
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THE CORN EXCHANGE 


is a handsome building of brick, situated im 
Mark-lane. The Market days are every Mon: 
day, Wednesday, and Friday ; and the business 
is conducted with great regularity. j 
Offices, for the insurance of lives; of proper- 
ty, against fire; and of ships, &c. against fire, 
and losses by sea, are, properly speaking, com- 
mercial institutions. Their number has, of late 
years, greatly increased; and, as they are of 
vast utility, notonly to Lordon, but to the 
country at large, we subjoin 4 list of them. 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 

Amicable Society for a perpetual Assurance- 
Office Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet-street. Incorported 
in 1706. jf 

Royal Exchange Assurance Office, up stairs 
in the Exchange; and also in Fall-mall; for as- 
suring Buildings, Goods, .and Ships, from Fire, 
also for assuring Lives, and granting Annuities. 
Incorporated in 1719, 

London Assurance (Birchin-lane) for Houses 
and Goods. Incorporated in 1719. 

Hand-in-Hand Fire Office, Bridge-street, Black- 
friars. Incorporated in 1696. 

Sun Fire Office, Cornhill, and Craig’s Court, 
Charing-cross. Established in 1740. 

Union Fire-Office, No. 81, Cornhill. Incer- 
porated in 1714. 

London Annuity-Seciety for the benefit of 
pees Office, 25, Old Fish-street, near St. 

aul’s. : 

Westminster Fire-Office, Bedford-street, Co- 
vent-Garden. Incorporated in 1717. 

The Phenix Fire-Office, Lombard-street and 
Charing-cross, 1782, for insuring every kind of 
property. 

Pelican Life-Insurance Office, and for Endow- 
ments for Children, 1797. Office in Lombard-st. 

Equitable Assurance-Office, on Lives and Sur. 
vivorships,.in Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Laudable Society for the Benefit of Widows. 
Office, NO. j1, Crane-court, Fleet-street. 

Westminger Society, for Insurance on Lives 
and Suryivorships, aud for granting Anuuities. 
Strand. 
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British Fire-Office, for assuring Houses, Goods, 
and Ships in Harbour. Strand and Cornhill. 

Life-Assurance Society, for Widows and Fe- 
male Relations, established in 1795. 

Imperial Insurance-Company, 1803. Sun- 
Court, Cornhill, and 5, St. James’s Street. 

Globe Insurance-Office, Pall-mall, and Corn- 
hill. Established in 1803. 

Albion Fire and Life Insurance-Office. Ex- 
change-alley. 1805. 

Rock Life-Insurance, No. 5, Ludgate-street. 

Provident Life Insurance, Southampton-street, 
Strand. 1806. 

Sg aeeg as Annuity, Leicester Square, 
18 ° 

Hope Insurance-Office, for Lives and Proper- 
ty, Cornhill. 1807. 


It may be serviceable to state, that the fol- 
lowing are the principal stations of Engines and 
firemen, where assistance is afforded at all 
hours of the night :— 

Charing Cross 

in Carter lane, Doc. Com. 
At the Engine-house ~ Wellciose Square 

near Execution Dock 

Morgan’s lane; Tooley-st. 


Also at the Premises of 
Messrs. Cooper, Osborn-street, Whitechapel. 
Messrs. Hawes and Co. Mansel-street. 
Messrs. Slack and Ca. Gravel lane. 

These all belong to the Phenix Fire Office ; 
and at the following places belonging to the 
Sun Fire Office. 

Wood-street, Cheapside. 

Wild court, Wild-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Swallow-street, near Conduit-street. 

Welliclose Square. 

Morgan’s lane, Tooley street. 

Swan Inn, Holborn Bridge. 

Messrs. Gubbins and Cook, No, 82, Upper 

Thames-street. » 

Mr. Bristow, Engine maker, Ratcliff Highway. 
Mr, Cleaver, Carman, near John-st. Horslydown. 
Messrs. Gubbins and Cook’s yard, Cuper’s 

Bridge, Lambeth. 
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And parochial and private engine-houses in 
their respective districts. 

Nightiy, throughout the year, the engineers 
and firemen of the Royal Exchange Assurance, 
in conjunction with those of the Sun and Phe. 
nix Fire Offices, patrol the different districts 
throughout the metropolis, which salutary mea- 
Sure (supported at a very considerable expence 
by these three offices only) has been productive 
of the greatest public benefit; it having been 
the means of cheeking numerous fires, in their 
commencement, which otherwise might have 
been attended by the most destructive conse- 
quences. The stations of this Night Patrol are 
as under, where, as likewise at the Engine- 
Houses, assistance may be had at all hours. 
Ist, At the Engine-House, No. 64, Wood-street, 

Cheapside. 
2d, in Duke-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
3d, near Conduit-st. in Swallow-st. Piccadilly. 
4th, in Wellelose Square. 
5th, in Morgan’s lane, Tooley-street, Southwark. 


AGENCY OFFICES. 

There are several of these, for the letting and 
procuring of houses and lodgings, and for the 
negociations of a great variety of business. 
The principal of them are: 

Townshend’s, in Cannon-street. 

In Lombard-street, No. 4. 

In King’s-street, Cheapside, and 

In Cavendish-street, Oxford-street. 


OFFICES FOR SERVANTS, 

The most respectable institution of this kind 
is at No. 10. Pall-mall. There are also others; 

On Holborn-hill 

At Charing Cross 

Near St. Clement’s Church 

On Snow-hill, and in 

Prince’s-street, Coventry-street 

Wright's, Agent for Foreigners, No, 41, Duke 

street, Manchester Square. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Parks and Gardens.—Hyde Park-—Serpentine River.~- 
Kensington Gardens.---St. James’s Park.--Green Park, 
—Turkish Ordnance.-~Vauxhall Gardens.-—-List of 
Tea-Gardens. 


THE royal parks and gardens are objects which 
mever fail of exciting the admiration.of stran- 
gers. Hyde Park, which claims our earliest 
notice, is a royal demesne, at the western ex- 
tremity of the metropolis, extending between 
the great western road on the south side, and 
the road to Oxford on the north, to Kensing- 
ton. It is part of the ancient manor of Hidc, 
which belonged to the monastery of St. Peter’s 
at Westminster, till, in the rcign of HenryVIII. 
it became the property of the crown. It was 
originally much larger than it is at present, 
having been reduced since the survey in 1652, 
when it contained six hundred and twenty 
acres, by enclosing Kensington Gardens, and 
by grants of land between Hyde Park Corner 
and Park-lane,-for building on. According to 
a survey taken in the year 1790, its present ex- 
tent is three hundred and ninety-four acres, 
two roods, and thirty-eight poles. 

The scenery of this park is very pleasing, 
and its natural beauties will be greatly height- 
ened when the plantations made in it lately 
have reached maturity. The Serpentine River, 
at the west end, is a fine sheet of water, form- 
ed by Queen Caroline in the year 1730, by en- 
larging the bed of the stream which, taking its 
rise to the north of Bayswater, on the Ux- 
bridge road, passes through Kensington Gar- 
dens, and this park, and fallsinto the Thames 
near Ranelagh. 
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In severe winters, when the Serpentine River 
is frozen over, it is much frequented by skait- 
ers. Upwards of 6,000 people have been 
counted on the ice at one time; and it hasbeen 
computed, that 100,000 people have been taking 
the air, at once, in Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens. : 

On the north side of the Serpentine River is 
a large-cluster of houses for the keepers and 
deputy rangers of the park; which, being built 
on the edge of a grove of tall oaks, forms a 
pleasing and picturesque object in the Jand- 
'seape. The one nearest the river is built of 
timber and plaister, and is of considerable an- 
tiquity. It was known by the name of the 
Cake-house in the beginning of the last centu- 
ry, and probably much earlier. In the garden 
belonging to this house, is the building erected 
by the Humane Society, as a receiving-house 
for those who are unfortunately drowned in 
the neighbouring river. 

At the north-west corner of this park is a 
very beautiful enciosed eminence, called Buck. 
den Hill, which being only separated from 
Kensington Gardens by a haha, appears at a 
little distance to be a part of it. On the decli- 
vity of this hill is the grove of caks mentioned 
before, in which are two medicinal springs ; 
the one, a slight chalybeate, is drank as a tonic, 
but its virtues ought, probably, to be attributed 
to the exercise taken in going thither; the other 
is reputed a specific in some disorders of the 
eyes. There is a foot-path across this hill to 
Kensington Gardens. : 

On the north side of the park are very hand- 
some barracks for the Royal Horse Guards; 
and on this side are two carriage roads to Kens 
sington; one of which is better known by the 
name of Rotten-row. These have become the 
resort of the fashionable world, instead of the 
ying, and are as much frequented, especially 
on Sundays. ; 

An open part of the park was, till lately, 
used for the field-days and reviews of the horse 
and foot-guards, and also for those of the vo- 


lunteers, by which the sward of it was so much 


injured, that it had become a dry sandy plain, 
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with searcely a vestige of verdure. At present, 
however, these exercises are forbidden, and 
the surface of itis sown with grass seed, and 
covered with mud taken from the reservoir 
at the lower part of the Serpentine River, which 
will restore it to its pristine beauty. 

Hyde Park is open every day in the year, 
from six in the morning till nine at night. No ~ 
horseman is excluded; ner any carriage but 
hackney-coaches or stage-coaches, There are 
live gates opening into the Park, the principal 
of which are, Cumberland-gate, at the western 
end of Oxford-read ; Grosvenor-gate, In Park- 
lane; the gate at the western end of Piccadilly; 
and that near the entrance of the village of 
Kensington. 

Kensington Gardens join the western extre- 
mity of tfyde Park, and their present extent 
is nearly three miles and a half. When viewed 
from the park, the rich foliage of the groves 
gives the gardens the appearance of an exten- 
sive wood. These gardens possess much beauty 
and grandeur. 

The promenade of Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gardens presents a most delightful and in- 
teresting scene in fine weather, especially on 
Sundays in spring. 

The gravel walks which lie within the park 
are covered with horsemen and carriages, from 
two till five in the afternoon, and the foot path 
which runs from Hyde Park-corner to Kensing- 
ton Gardens, is crowded with numbers of peo- 
ple of fashion, mingled with a multitude of 
well dressed pedestrians, of various classes of 
society. 

Kensington Gardens are opened to the public 
from spring till autumn; and from eight in the 
morning till eight at night. . 

St. James’s Park is of an oblong form, and 
nearly two miles in circumference. Charles II, 
improved this park, adorned it with a canal 
and avenues, and planted it with lime-trees, 
The small spet of ground which surrounds the 
eanal, within the railing, was much improved 
and beautified a few years ago. 

The beauty of this park is heightened by the 
prospect of the Green Park, which is separated 


£ 
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from it by an iron railing, and gradually rises 
in a fine verdant eminence, called Constitution 
Hill. The Green Park extends to Piccadilly, 
and leads to Hyde Park. 

Near the centre of the Green Park, the lodge 
of the ranger of St. James’s Park and Hyde 
Park stands, facing Piccadilly; and its garden 
and pleasure-ground present a picturesque 
combination of sylvan elegance. On the most 
elevated part of this park, there is a fine piece 
of water, which is supplied by the water- 
works of Chelsea, and forms, at once, a beau- 
tiful embellishment, and reservoir, for the sup- 
ply of the neighbouring houses with that use- 
ful element. 

In St. James’s Park there is an occasional ex- 
ercise of artillery, and the guards parade every 
day, between ten and eleven o’clock, which, 
with a full band of music, renders it very live- 
ly and attractive. 

On the north side of the parade, within a 
chevaux-defrize fence, is a piece of Turkish 
ordnance, of great length, which was taken by 
the British troops at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
during the last war. It is mounted on a very 
handsome carriage, ornamented with hierogly- 
phics, in the antique style. 

While on the subject of public walks and 
gardens, it would be unpardonable not to no- 
tice Vauxhall. This elegant place of summer 
amusement is situated about a mile and a half 
from London, near the Thames, in the parish 
of Lambeth. It was formerly a tea garden, en- 
livened with instrumental music. The beauty 
of its rural scenery, however, rendered it so 
much frequented, that the proprietor, in the 
year 1730, introduced vocal music. The price 
of admission at that time was 1s. but from the 
competition of others who opened public places 
of amusement in the neighbourhood, the pro- 
prietor introduced a greater variety of amuse- 
ments, and raised the price of admittance to 
2s. During the season of 1807, the price was 
constantly 3s.; the gardens being only three 
nights in the week, and each of those nights 
was what is termed a gala night. 

Vauxhall Gardens are extensive, containing a 
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variety of walks, illuminated with coloured. 
lamps, and terminated with beautiful transpas 
rent paintings, 

Opposite the west door is a magnificent Go. 
thie orchestra, illuminated with a profusion of 
lamps of various colours, and on the left is an 
elegant rotunda, in which the band perform in 
cold or rainy weather. At ten o’clock, a belk 
announces the opening of a cascade, with a re- 
presentation of a watermill, a mail-coach, é&e. 
Fireworks of the most brilliant description are’ 
also introduced among the attractions of this 
charming place, 

In numerous recesses or pavillions, parties 
are accommodated with suppers and other re. 
freshments, charged according to a bill of 
fare. 

- The respective boxes aud apartments are 
adorned with a vast number of paintings, many. 
of which are executed in the best style of their 
respective theatres. ‘The labours of Hogarth 
and Hayman are the most conspicuous, 

On a pedestal, under the arch of a grand. 
portico, of the Doric order, is a fine marble, 

' statue of Handel, in the character of Orpheus, 
playing on his lyre, done by the celebrated M, 
Roubiliac. 

The number of persons who are employed in 

the gardens, during the season, is said to amount 
to four hundred: ninety-six of whom are musi- 
cians and singers; the rest are waiters and ser. 
vants of various kinds. 
_ The celebrated Lowe and Beard were amongst 
the first singers who were engaged at Vauxhall. 
At present the regular vocal performers are: 
Mrs. Franklin, Mr. Dignum, Mr. Gibbons, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Denman, Mrs. Bland, and one or 
two other Ladies. 

Upwards of 15,000 lamps have been used to 
illuminate the gardens at one time, and the ef. 
fect of the illumination is peculiarly beautiful 
in a monlight night. The band of the Duke of 
York’s regiment of guards, dressed in fall uni- 
form, adds to the attraction of these enchant- 
ing gardens, by military harmony. Sixteen, 
thousand persons are said to have been assem- 
bled here at onetime. Those who have never 
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visited the *‘ fairy land of fancy,” can form an 
jdea of its fascinating appearance, only by con- 
ceiving themselves to be in some of those en- | 
ehanted palaces and gardens, so admirably 
described inthe Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

Vauxhall Gardens open about the midddle of 
May, and close on the 30th of August. The 
doors are opened at half-past six, and the con- 
cert begins at eight o’clock. 

It would in this place be unpardonable not to 
notice the prompt and obliging attention of Mr. 
Perkins, the manager of these gardens, who is 
ever on the alert; or not to state, that the 
‘wines, and other refreshnients, are of the first 
quality. 

In addition to Vauxhall there is a number of 
tea gardens in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
which are frequented by the middling classes 
of the community, especially on Sundays, dur- 
ing the summer. Many of these places of en- 
tertainment are fitted up in a very pretty man- 
mer; and at some of them, besides refresh- 
ments, the company is amused with concerts 
of vocal and instrumental music. 

For the information of those whose curiosity 
may lead them to visit these retreats of unas- 
suming gaiety, we shall here present a list of 
the principal ones. A walk in Kensington Gar- 
dens, between two and five, on a fine Sunday, 
and an evening visit to Bagnigge Wells, or to 
White Conduit House, will, to the observing 
spectator, present an admirably amusing con- 
trast. 


ger 
PRINCIPAL TEA GARDENS, 
' Inthe immediate Vicinity of London. 


Bagnigse Wells Tea-Gardens, near Cold-Bath- 

fields. 

White Conduit House Tea Gardensy¢ near ditto. 

Hornsey Wood House and Tea-Gardens. 

Willoughby’s Tea-Gardens, &c. known by the 
mame of Highbury Barn. 3 ‘ 

Chalk Farm, near Hampstead. 

Canonbury House, near Islington. 

Islington Spa, a sort of Vauxhall in miniature. 
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The Belvidere Tea-Gardens, &c. 

Bayswater Tea-Gardens, near Paddington. 

Copenhagen House, beyond Pentonville. 

Shepherd and Shepherdess Tea-Gardens, &c, 
City-voad. 

Hoxton Tea’Gardens, Hoxton-square, 

Yorkshire Stingo Téa Garden. Lisson-green, 
New-road, Paddington. Celebrated for sports 
on May-day. ; , 

Jew’s Harp House and Tea-Gardens, in the New. 
road, Paddington, near Lisson-green. 

Adam and Eve Tea-Gardens, &c. Tottenham- 
court-road, 

Camberwell Grove House and Tea-Gardens, 
Camberwell. 

The Montpellier Tea-Gardens, Walworth, near 
Camberwell. 

Bermondsey Spa, Southwark. These gardens 
are conducted upon a plan something similar 
to Vauxhall; and contain some very decent 
paintings; particularly an excellent butcher’s 
shop, by the late Mr. Keys, who was unrival> 
led in this speciesof painting. Parties are ac- 
commodated with tea, wines, and suppers. 

Mount Pleasant Tea-Gardens, Clapton. Din- 
ners, &c. &c. 

Mermaid Tea-Gardens, Hackney. 

St. Helena Tea-Gardens, near Rotherhithe. 

Cumberland Tea Gardens, Vauxhall. 

Kilburn Wells Tea-Gardens, Edgware-road. 

The Sluice House, near Hornsey. — 

Marlborough Tea-gardens, near Sloane-square, 
Chelsea. 

Union Tea-Gardens, Pimlico, corner of Rane- 
lagh. 

King’s Arms, Kensington. 


iz 
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.CHAP. XV. 


Kensington Palace.---St. James’s Palace.-—Chapel.—+ . 
Buckingham House.--Cariton House.--Marlborough 
House.---Scotland Yard.---Whitehall,---Banquetting | 
House.-~Lambeth Palace. 


HAVING mentioned the gardens at Kensing. | 
ton, we must.also notice its Palace, as immedi- 
ately in the neighbourbood of London. It isa. 
large irregular edifice of brick, and was built 
at different times. It was originally the seat of ' 
the Lord Chancellor Finch, afterwards Earl of ° 
Nottingham, and was purchased of his son by 
King William, who greatly improved the build- 
ing,and caused a road to be made to it through 
St. James’s and Eiyde Parks. Farther improve.» 
ments were made to it in the reign of Queen 
Anne, but it was completed by the late Queen’ 
Caroline. The entrance is by a stone gallery, 
that leads to the great stair-case, which is very 
handsome, and consists of several flights of | 
black marble steps, adorned with iron hballus-) 
trades finely wrought. The state apartments, 
consisting of a suite of twelve rooms, are spa- 
cious and richly furnished. Several of them 
are hung with beautiful tapestry, and the ceil. | 
ing ornamented with historical paintings, by) 
Kent. The bed in the state-chamber is of crim- 
som damask, and the hangings in the dressing- 
room are all of needle-work, a present from 
the Queen of Prussia. The painted gallery is 
exceedingly handsome; and all the apartments | 
are ornamented with beautiful pictures and va-. 
juable portraits. : 
Kensington Palace was the frequent residence 
of King William and Queen Mary, Queen Anne, 
George I, and the late king. : 
On the north side of $t, James’s Park, and at 
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the west end of Pall Mall, is situated the royal 
palace of St. James. This palace stands on the 
spot where once an hospital stood, dedicated 
to St. James, originally founded by the citizens 
of London, for fourteen women afflicted with 
the leprosy, who were to live a chaste and de- 
vout life ; but afterwards additional donations 
coming in, it was greatly extended, and eight 
brethren were added, to administer divine ser- 
vice. This hospital is mentioned in a manu- 
script in the Cottonian library, so early as the 
year 1100. The custody of this hospital was 
given to Eton college, by a grant of the 28th of 
Henry VI. by whom, inthe year 1531, it was 
Surrendered to King Henry VIII. who took 
down the whole edifice, except the chapel, and 
erected the present palace in its stead, which, 
from the saint to whom the hospital was dedi- 
cated, was called St. James’s Palace. 

In this edifice our kings have kept their court 
ever since the palace of Whitehall was con- 
sumed by fire in 1697. It is an irregular brick 
building, without the least ornament. In the 
front next St. James’s street is a Gothic arched 
gateway, that leads into a small square court, 
with a piazza on the west side: on the south 
Side of this court is a guard-room, the entrance 
to which is by a grand stair-case, situated at the 
south west corner of the piazza. ‘The, buildings 
are low and plain; and there are two other 
courts beyond, that have very little the appear- 
ance of belonging to a palace. The windows, 
however, look into a large garden, andcommand 
avery pleasant view of St. James’s Park- 

On the west side of the square is the chapel, 
which is the same as belonged to the ancient 
hospital, and, ever since that building was de- 
molished, has been converted to the use of the 
royal family. It is a royal peculiar, and ex- 
empt from all episcopal jurisdiction. 

Discreditable as the outside of St.. James’s 
palace ay appear, it is said to be the most 
commodious for regal parade of any in Europe. 
There are two levee rooms, the one serving as 
an antichamber to the other, which were fitted 
up, as they appear at present, on the marriage 
of the prince of bil aa ghhe walls are hung 
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with very beautiful tapestry, which, though: 
made for Charlies Il. is quite fresh in its coe 
lours, having accidentally lain neglected in a 
chest, till a short time before it was put uper 
In the grand levee room is a very elegant bed,, 
the furniture of which is of crimson velvet, mae 
nufactured in Spital Fields. This bed was putt 
up on the same occasion, The canopy of thes 
throne was made for the first public court day; 
after the union; which was the day kept ing 
honor of her majesty’s birth. It is also of crime 
son velvet, laced with broad gold lace, and or 
hamented with embroidered crowns set with) 
fine pearls. ‘ 

This palace is used by the king only for pure» 
poses of state; and persons who wish to see? 
the nobility go to court on levee days, may? 
easily obtain admission, by applying to the? 
officer on guard, or yeoman in waiting, at the: 
anti-room. 

At the west end of St. James’s Park, frontingy 
the Mall, stands the Queen’s Palace, the actual! 
town residence of their majesties. The firstt 
edifice on this spot was originally known by thes 
name of Arlington House, winch, being pur-- 
chased by the Duke of Buckingham, who») 
rebuilt it in 1703, was called Buckingham) 
House, till the year 1762; when his present ma-- 
jesty bought it; and it has obtained the name: 
of the Queen’s Palace, from having been set-- 
tled on her majesty in 1775, in lieu of Somerset! 
House. 

This edifice is a mixture of brick and stone, , 
in the front of which is a spacious court-yard,, 
enclosed by a semi circular sweep of iron rails, , 
The principai door is placed between four tall , 
Corinthian pilasters, which are fiuted, and| 
reach to the top of the second story. Within} 
this compass are two series of very jarge and. 
lotty windows, over which is the entablature, 
Above is an attic story, with square windows; 
and Tuscan pilasters ; and the: whole is crowns 
ed with a balustrade, which conceals-the roof. 
On each side of the building are cirenlar co- 
lonades of the Ionic order, also crowned with 
a balustrade and vases. These balustrades join . 
the offices at the eatremity Qf the wings to the 
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main building; and on the top of each of these 
offices is a turret, supporting a dome, from 
which rises a weathercock. 

_ The hall of entrance, the walls of which are 
covered with the finest Italian paintings, is 
noble and spacious. On the stair-case is paint- 
ed the story of #neas and Dido. On the lande 
ing-place of the chief floor is the Japan room, 
- jn which their majesties and the princesses 
breakfast. It contains three large paintings, 
by Vandyke, and the curtains are velvet, paint. 
ed by the Princess Elizabeth, in shades of 
brown and maroon. The floor is not carpeted, 
and there are-only four rooms with carpets in 
the house. From this apartment extends a 
suite of rooms along the whole back-front of 
the house, all nearly covered with the finest 
pictures, chiefly by Rubens, Vandyke, and 
Claude. There is scarcely a room without a 
clock; several have two or three; and there 
are at least fifty in the house, ail constantly 
wound up, and kept in the most exact order. 
There is also a considerable number of wea- 
ther-glasses. On the western side of the house 
are the warm rooms, so called from being car- 
peted. The furniture is here extremely plain. 
The next room of the principal floor is the sa- 
loon, which occupies great part of the chief 
front, and is lighted by the windows both of 
this and the upper story. The dimensions are 
forty-six feet by thirty-seven, with about thir- 
ty-six for the height. Of this noble apartment 
the lining is white and gold. Eight oval mir- 
rors, of about nine feet by six, occupy eight 
of the compartments. Twelve superb stands 
of white and gold for lustres, are placed round 
the room. Three chandeliers depend from the 
vaulted ceiling. Above all the compartments, 
on a line with the space between the upper 
and lower windows, runs a border of fancy 
figures, exquisitely painted in chiaro oscuro, 
by Rebecca ; and above all this, in several di- 
visions, are small allegorical pieces, charac- 
terising the sciences and the arts, by the same 
master. In this room are eight large sofas, 
and twenty-four chairs, all covered with white 
velvet, and painted by i princess Elizabeth, 
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in festoons and bouquets of roses, in the most 
exquisite style. The frame-work of the sofas 
and chairs is white and gold; as is that of the 
pier-tables, the tops of which are of velvet, 
also painted by her royal highness. Even the 
lofty window-curtains, and the tacing of the 
tire screen, are painted in tlre same manner, by 
the same fair artist. When company are res 
ceived in this room, the floor is crayoued to 
resemble a carpet, with similar festoons and 


bouquets. The chimney-piece, of white niar-— 


‘bie, sculptured, is a chet-d’ceuvre of art. The 
queen’s bed-room is on the same side of the 
house, fronting the Mall. The bed is of crim- 
son damask, and all the furniture is old. Ad- 
joining this room is a “small one, beautifully 
furnished, in which the queen and princesses 
frequently pass some hours ata working-table, 
and where such papers and letters are put, ag 
are specially directed to her majesty. The 
chairs are of the queen’s own work, in worsted, 
The walls are covered with portraits of the 
princes and princesses, by Gainsborough. 

Several new buildings have lately been add- 
ed to the palace, particularly a library and 
riding-school. The library is furnished’ with 
the best authors, in various languages; and in 
both that and the gallery, are great numbers 
of curious prints and paintings, executed by 
the best masters. 

The situation is altogether exceedingly plea- 
sant; for it not only commands a prospect of 
St. James’s Park, in front, but has also a spa- 
cious park behind it; together with a large 
garden and terrace; from the latter of which, 
as well as from the apartments, there is a 
beautiful prospect of the adjacent country. 

Carlton House, the residence of the Prince of 
Wales, issituated on the northside of St. Tames’s 
Park. Its principal front faces Pal} Mall, from 
which the court is divided by a low screen, sur- 
mounted by a collonade.. It was built a few 
years since, by Holland, and has several mag. 
nificent apartments; and the finest armory in 
the world. Thé collection is so extensive as to 
occupy three or four large rooms, in which are 
tg be seen the rarest specimens of arms, &e,. 


* 
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from all nations. The plan however is not yet 
completed. : 

A ridinug-house and stables, which belong to 
Carlton House, are immediately contiguous to 
St. James’s Park, the general beauty of which 
they affect by the meanness of their appear- 
ance. The garden is extensive, and is laid out 
with considerable taste. 

On the same side of St. James’s Park with 
Cariton House, and between that and the pa- 
lace, is the town-house of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. It was built inthe reign of Queen Anne, 
at the expence of 40,000/. on part of the royal 
gardens, and given by the queen and nation to 
the great Duke of Marlborough. It is a hand. 
some building, having a garden extending to 
the park. 

A stone building, called the Horse-Guards, 
divides Parliament street from the eastern end 
of St. James’s Park, to which it isthe principal 
entrance. It derives its name from the two re- 
giments of Life Guards, usually called the 
Horse Guards, mounting guard there. Under 
two small pavilions, centinels mounted, and in 
uniform, constantly do duty.--The architect 
was Vardy; and the building, which is regular 
but not grand, cost upwards of 30,0002. 

On the east side of the street, leading from 
Charing Cross towards Westminster, is Scotland. 
yard, which derives its name from a magnifi- 
cent palace, built there for the reception of the 
Scottish monarchs, whenever they visited Lon- 
don. The site of the palace is now occupied by 
private houses, and a few government offices, 

Nearly opposite stands the Aimiralty Office, 
which will be noticedin a subsequeut chapter. 

Contiguous to Scotiand-yard, is a large build- 
ing, called the Banqueting house, but more ge- 
nerally known by the name of Whitehall.* 

The old palace of Whitehall occupied a space 
along the northern bank of the river, a little 
below Westminster-bridge, commencing where 
Privy-gardens begin, and ending at Scotlands 
yard. It extended to St. James’s Park, along 
the eastern end of which many of its various 
buildings lay, from the Cock-pit, which it in- 
eluded, to Spring ees %s It originally be- 
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longed te Hubert de Burgh, Farl of Kent, Jus: 
ticiary of England under Henry‘i(1. from whom 
it passed to the prelates of York, and was long 
called York House. Henry VIII. purchased it 
from Cardinal Wolsey, and it became the resi- 
dence of the kings of England, till the reign of 
Queen Anne, who held her court at-St. James’s. 
At present, that part of the site of Whitehall 
Palace, which lies along the river, is occupied 
by the houses of the Earl of Fife, Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, and others. ~ 

The Lanqueting-house derived its name from 
an old building which, in the time of Elizabeth, 
served for public entertainments. The present 
edifice was built by James I. and is the work of 
dnigo Jones, in his best manner. It was part: 
only of a vast and magnificent plan, left unex- 
ecuted by reason of the troubles which follow- 
ed. It is a stone edifice of two stories, orna- 
mented with columns and pilasters, with their 
entablatures; and has an air of grandeur and 
sweetness, the united effect of which is extreme- 
ly fine. The great room of this edifice has been 
converted into a. chapel, in which service is 
performed inthe morning and evening of every 
Sunday; George I. having granted asalary of 
302. per annum, to twelve clergymen, selected 
equally from Oxford and Cambridge, who offi- 
ciate each one month in the year. It is mach 
attended by persons of quality. The ceiling of 
this room was painted by Rubens.- The subject 
is the Apotheosis of James I. which is treated 
in nine compartments; and Vandyke was to 
have painted the sides, with the history of the 
order of the Garter. The ceiling was very ably 
retouched, a few years since, by Cipriani, 
The Banqueting House cost 17,0002.; the paint- 
ing of the ceiling 30002.; and Cipriani had 20002, 
for re-touching it. In the court behind the 
Banqueting House, is a statue, in brass, of 
James II. by Grinling Gibbons. It isa fine pers 
formance, possessing grace and dignity in a su- 
perior degree.--In front of the Banqueting 
House, on a scaffold, Charles I, was beheaded, 
on the 30th of January, 16489. His Majesty 
passed from the Banqueting House to the Scak 
fold through one of the windows. 
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Crossing over$Westminster Bridge, and turn- 
ing to the right. by the water side, we reach 
Lambeth Palace, which must almost be consi- 
dered as belonging to London, Lambeth has 
been, for many ages, the residence of the Argh- 
bishops of Canterbury, as it had been long be- 
fore, that of the bishops of Rochester. The pa- 
lace was origivally built in 1189, by Baldwin, 
metropolitan in the time of Ricbard I.; in 1292, 
it was in a great measure, if not wholly, re- 
buiit by Boniface. That part which is called 
the Lollard’s tower, was built in the reign of 
Henry the V. by Henry Chichae, archbishop 
of Canterbury. He was a furious persecutor of 
the followers of Wickliff; and the Tower deri- 
ved its name from a room which it contained, 
appropriated to the imprisonment of the fol- 
lowers of that reformer, who were called Lol- 
lards. This is a small room, 12 feet by 79, 
planked with elm; in which still remain eight 
rings and staples, to which these unfortunate 
people were chained. During the short time 
that Cardinal Pole was archbishop of Canter- 
bury, he built the fine gate of tlie palace, with 
agallery and several rooms adjoining at the 
east end. The library was begun by Dr. Ban- 
croft, in the reign of James I. and carried on 
by Dr. Juxon, the archbishop at the restora- 
tion, Queen Elizabeth, the Earl of Leicester, 
‘Archbishop Laud, and many others, contribu- 
ted to it, and, at present, it contains upwards 
of 25000 printed books, and numbers Of manu- 
scripts, some of which are exceedingly valua- 
ble and curious. In the great dining room are 
portraits of all the archbishops, from Laud to 
the present time, which form an interesting se- 
ries of the revolutions in the clerical dress,.-- 
From the circumstance of the present edifice 
havingbeen built at different periods, it posseses 
very little uniformity; but the principal parts 
axe well proportioned and well enlightened. 
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The Tower of London.—Wild Beasts.--Spanish Armo- 
ry.—Small Armory.—Royal Artillery..-Horse Armo- 
ry.—-Kings of England on horse-back.---Shell-work.--- 
Jewel Office.—Mint.---Chapel. 


Wer how proceed eastward, to the venerable 
Tower of London, which justly demands a 
chapter for itself, ' 
The Tower, which was anciently a Palace, 
and was inhabited by various Sovereigns of 
England, till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is 
situated on the north side of the Thames, east 
of London Bridge. It is separated from the ri- 
ver by a convenient wharf, and narrow ditch, 
over which is a draw-bridge. ‘ef 
The foundation of the Tower has been attri- 
buted, though erroneously, to Julius Cesar, 
The most ancient part, called the White Tow- 
er, was founded by William the Conqueror, in 
1066, on his taking possession of the capital. 
In the year 1078, the White Tower was finish- 
ed, under the direction of Gundu'ph, Bishop of 
. Rochester, a skilful military architect. In 1092 
&@ violent tempest injured this tower, which 
was afterwards repaired by William Rufus, and 
by his successor, Henry T: 
In the reign of Richard T. Longchamp, Bi- 
shop of Ely, erected a fortified wall of stone 
Yound the Tower, with a deep ditch on the out. 
Side, into which water froin the river Thames 
was introduced. In 1240, Henry Ill. added a 
stone-gate and bulwark, with other buildings, 
to the west entrance; repaired and whitened 
the large square tower built by the Conqueror: 
and. extended the fortress by a mud wall, on 
the west part of Tower-hill._-This was surround. 
ed by a brick wall, by Edward 1V. within 
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which he built the lion’s tower.--By the come 
mand of Charles LI. in 1663, the ditch was com- 
pletely cleansed, the wharfing re-built with 
brick and stone, and siuices erected for admit- 
ing and retaining the water of the river as oc 
Casion might require. 

The church of St. Peter ad vincula, within 
the Tower, was rebuilt by Edward III. and 
used to be frequented by the kings of England 
for their devotion. 

Of the other principal buildings within the 
walls of the Tower, the grand store house was 
begun by James II. and finished by King Wil- 
liam; and the small armory was entirely built 
by William.* 

In the present reign the ditch has been pro- 
perly cleansed, and the brick and stone work 
repaired. 

The present extent of the Tower, within the 
wall, is twelve acres and five roods. The exte- 
rior circuit of the ditch is 3156 feet. The ditch, 
on the side of Tower-hill, is broad and deep; 
on the side next to the river itisnarrower. On 
the wharf is a piatform, mounted with sixty- 
one pieces of cannon, nine pounders. These 
aie fired on state holidays, and, in time of war, 
when victories are gained. At each end of the 
wharf, a wooden gate, which is kept open only 
during the day, separates. it from the streets. 
From the wharf into the fortress there is an en- 
trance by a draw-bridge. 1 Fs 

The principal entrance into the Tower is by 
a gate to the west, wide enough to admit coach. 
es and heavy carriages; but these are first 
admitted through an outer gate, at the outside 
of the ditch, upon the hill, and they must pass 
a strong stone bridge, built ou the ditch, betore 
they can approach the main entrance. There 


is also an entrance near the south-west angle 
of the outward wall, for persons on foot, over). > 
the draw-bridge which communicates with the ~~ 


wharf; and a water gate, called Traitor’s gate, 
state prisoners being formerly conveyed by this 
passage into the Tower. Over Traitor’s gate is 
a building, containing the water-works, which 
Supply the inhabitants of the fortress with 
water. 
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Within the walls are several streets, and va- 
rious buildings, the principal of whichare the. 
Church, the White Tower, the Ordnance-ofiice, . 
the Mint, the Record-office, the Jewel office, the 
Forse Armory, the Grand Store-house, the New, 
or Small Armory. Besides these, there are 
houses belonging to the officers of the Tower, 
and barracks for the garrison, — 

The names of the different Towers within the 
walls, where some of the most interesting scenes 
of our ancient history have been transacted, 
may easily be learned from the warders. The 
White Tower, Beauchamp Tower, and the 
Bloody Tower, are the most curious. The first 
was the usual residence of our kings, when they 
passed their time within the fortress; and 
where Richard III. held the fatal council which 
ended in Lord Stanley’s death. The second was 
the Tower in which Anna Boleyn wrote the me-> 
morable letter to Henry VIII. “In the wall of a 
room, which is now made the mess-room for the 
officers of the garrison, are the undoubted au- 
tographs of many illustrious and unfortunate 
tenants of this gloomy mansion: amongst the 
most remarkable are those of Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, 1553; Lady Jane Grey; and 
the Earl of Arundel, 1572. The Bloody ‘Tower, 
near Traitors Gate, is that where Edward V. 
and his brother are understood to have been 
murdered. 

This fortress is governed by the Constable of 
the Tower; who, at coronations, das the custo- 
dy of the crown, and other regahia. Under 
him isa Lieutenant, Deputy lieutenant, Tower- 
major, Gentleman-porter, Yeoman-porter, Gen- 
tleman-gaoler, four Quarter-gunuers, and forty 
Warders, ‘ 

The Tower is garrisoned by the Guards, and 
a party of His Majesty’s Third Regiment. It is 
used as a state prison, and, in general, the pri- 
soners are confined in the Warders’ houses, and 
are usually permitted to walk on the inner plat- 
form, every day, in company with a warder. 

The whole of this fortress has recently been 
repaired, and is open as a public promenade, 
on Sundays. 

The wild beasts are amongst the most attraé-_ 
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tive objects at the Tower. They are kept ina 
yard, on the right hand, at the west entrance ; 
and may be seen for a shilling, paid to the 

* keeper, who will relate their respective genea- _ 
logies, histories, &c. The most remarkable / 
wild beasts at present in the Tower, are two 
lions, three lionesses, four tigers, three Jeo- 
pards, one panther, three bears, two racoons, 
a spotted hyena, and a wolf. j 

These animals are in general very healthy. 
It is remarkable that those who have been 
whelped in the Tower are more fierce than such 
as were taken wild. 

There was formerly a number of monkies, 
but they have been removed, one of them hav- 
ing torn a boy’s leg in a dangerous manner. 

The care taken by the keepers to prevent in- 
jury to the visitors, is very great; and the 
cleanly condition of the dens, which are very 
commodious, deserves praise. They are about 
twelve feet high, divided into an upper and 
Jower apartment: in the former the animals live 
in the day, and are shewn, and in the latter 
sleep at night. 

Near the south-west angle of the White Tow- 
er, is the Spanish armory, in which are depo- 
sited the spoils ef what was vainly called the 
Invincible Armada. é 

Amongst these, the most remarkable are the 
thumb-screws, which were intended to be used 
to extort confession from the English where 
their wealth was hidden. In the same room is 
the axe, with which Anne Bulien was behead- 
ed, to gratify the passions of Henry Vill. A 
representation of Queen Elizabeth in armour, 
standing by a cream coloured horse, attended 
by her page, is also shewn here. She is dressed 
in the armour which she wore when she ad- 
dressed her brave army, 1588, with a white silk 
petticoat, ornamented with pearls and spangles, 


————— 
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THE SMALL ARMORY 


is one of the finest rooms of the kind in Europe. 
It is 345 feet in length, and contains in general, 
completestands of arms for 200,000 men. These 
are disposed in various figures, ina very ele- 
gantmanner. A piece of ordnance from Egypt 
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has been recently added, sixteen feet in length, 
and seven inches and a half im the calibre, 

Amongst other curiosities, shewn in this . 
room, are arms, taken at various periods from _ 
rebels: the Highland broad sword deserves 
particular notice. Part of the 


ROYAL TRAIN OF ARTILLERY 
is kept on the ground floor, under the small ar- 
mory. The room is 380 feet long, fifty feet 
wide, and twenty-four high. The artillery is 
ranged on each side, a passage sixteen feet in 
breadth, being left inthe middle. Twenty pil- 
lars support the small armory above, and are 
hung round with implements of war, and tro. 
phies taken from the enemy.---Here are many 
peculiarly fine pieces of cannen: one (of brass) 
which is said te have cost 2004. in ornamenting. 
It was made for Prince Henry, the eldest son of 
James I, Others are curious for their antiquity. 
Amongst them is one of the first invented can- 
non, which is formed of bars of iron, hammer- 
ed together, and bound withiron hoops. It has 
ho carriage, but was moved by six rings, con- 
véniently placed for that purpose. 
THE HORSE ARMORY 

is a noble room, crowded with curiosities. The 
armour of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
and son of Edward III. is seven feet in height. 
The sword and lance are of a proportionable 
size. A complete suit of armour, rough from 
the hammer, which was made for Henry VIII. 
when eighteen years old, is six feet high. 

The kings of England, on herseback, are 
shewn in the foliowing order: 

George IJ. on a white horse, with a sword in 
his hand; his armour richly gilt; the horse hav- 
ing a Turkish bridle gilt, with globes, crescents, 
and stars: velvet furniture laced with gold, 
gold fringe, and gold trappings. 

George I. in a complete suit of armour, on a 
white horse, with a truncheon in his hand; the 
horse having a Turkish bridle, gilt, with a 
globe, crescent, and star; the furniture of vel- 
vet, laced with gold, with gold trappings. 

William IIT. on a sorrel borse, with a flaming 
sword inhisrighthand: The horse’s furnitureis 
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green velvet, embroidered with silver. The 
armour was worn by Edward the Black Prince, 
at the battle of Cressy. 

Charles II. with a truncheon in his hand, and 
his horse decorated with crimson velvet, laced 
with gold. His armour was worn by the cham- 
Pion of England, atthe coronation of George II. 

Charles I. in a suit of armour which was pre- 
sented to him by the city of London, when he 
dg Prince of Wales, curiously wrought and 
gi t. - 

James I. of England, and VI. of Scotland, in 
ie armour, with a truncheen in his right 

and. 

Edward VI. bears a truncheon in his right 
hand. He hasa curious suit of steel armour; 
on which, in compartments, are depicted 
various scripture histories, alluding to battles 
and other memorable events. 

Henry VIIl. in his own armour of polished 
steel, with the foilages gilt, or iniaid with-gold, 
having a sword in his right hand. 

Henry Vil. with a sword in his hand, his ar- 
mour of curious workmanship, and washed with 
silver. 

Edward V. in hisright hand holds alance; his 
armour is finely decorated. The crown is hung 
over his head, because, though he was pro- 
claimed king, he was never crowned.. 

Edward iV. Has a sword in his right hand, 
and his armour is studded. 

Henry Vi. who was crowned king of France 
at Paris. es 

Henry V. The gallant conqueror of France. 

Edward IV. Son of the celebrated John of 
Gaunt, 

Edward III. in a suit of plain bright armour, 
with a venerable grey beard. On his sword 
are two crowns, alluding to his being crowned 
king of France and of England. 

Edward I. has a battle axe in his hand; his 
armour is gilt; and even his shoes are of mail. 

William the Conqueror, in plain armour, 

For the Spanish Armory, sniall Armory, Train 
of Artillery, and Horse Armory, the admission 
price is only one shilling. 

Within what is termed the bloody tower, ou 
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the right hand side, is an exhibition of shell- 
work, of about thirty years standing, to which 
the admission is sixpence. The model of the 
pagoda at Kew particularly deserves notice, 


THE JEWEL-OFFICE 


_is shewn for one shilling each person in compa- 
ny; a single person pays one shilling and six. 
pence. Its curiosities are as follow:.- 

The imperial crown, with which the kings of 
England are crowned. It is of gold, enriched 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and 
pearls; within is a cap of purple velvet, lined 
with white taffety, and turned up with three 
rows of ermine. 

The golden globe, which is put into the king’s 
right hand before he is crowned ; and when he is 
crowned, he bears it in his lefthand, having the 
Sceptre in his right, upon his return into West- 
minster Hall. It is edged with pearl, and or. 
hamented with precious stones; and on the top 
is an amethyst, of a violet colour, in height an 
inch and a half, set upoh a cross of gold, and 
ornamented with diamonds, pearls, &c. The 
ball aid cup are eleven inches high. 

The golden sceptre, and its cross, upon a large 
‘amethyst, decorated with table diamonds. {t 

has a plain handle, but the pummel is surround. — 
éd with diamonds, rubies, andemeralds. Fach 
of the leaves of the six fleur-de-lis, rising from 
the top, is enriched with precious stones; and 
from them issues a ball, which is made of part 
of the ametliyst. The cross is covered with 
precious stones. 

The ‘sceptre, with the dove, the emblem of 
peace, resting on a small Jerusalem cross, 
which is decorated with jewels, and table-dia- 
monds, of great value. 

St. Edward’s Staff, which is four feet seven 
inches and a half long, and three inches and 
three quarters round, is made of beaten gold. 
It is borne before the king in the coronation 
procession. 

The gold salt-seller of state, which, in form, 
resembles the square White Tower, is of excel. 
lent workmanship 3 and, at the coronation, it is 
placed on the king’s table. 
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The sword of mercy. It has no point; the 
blade is about two inches broad, and thirty-two 
inches long. At the coronation it is carried be- 
fore the king, between the two swords of justice, 
spiritual and temporal. 

A grand silver font, double gilt, and elegant- 
ly wrought, which is used for christenings of 
the royal issue. 


A large silver font, a present from the town of 


Plymouth to Chartes Il. is curiously wrought, 
but not equal to the former. 

The crown of state, which His majesty wears, 
in parliament. It has a pearl, the finest ever 
seen ; a ruby of inestimable value; and an eme- 
rald seven inches round. 

The crown which is placed before the Prince 
of Wales in Parliament, to shew that he is not 
come to it.---Whenthe king and Prince go to the 
parliament-house, these Crowns are carried to 
Whitehail, where his majesty and the prince 
robe themselves. ‘The king in his crown and 
robes, and the princes, and all the peers, in 
their robes, may be seen by any well dressed 

erson, on application to the keepers of the 

ouse of lords, on any day, that his majesty at- 
tends on public business. The procession to and 
from the house, is also deserving of notice. 

Queen Mary’s crown, globe, and scepire; and 
the diadem which she wore when proceeding 
to her coronation with’ King William. 

An ivory sceptre, with a golden dove enamel- 
Jed with white, perched on the-top, the garni- 
ture of which is gold, This was made for the 
queen of James II. 

The golden spurs, and the bracelets for the 
wrists, which are very ancient, are worn at the 
coronation. : 

The golden eagle, which contains the holy 
oil for «nointing the kings and queens of Eng- 
land. The head screws off, in the middle of the 
neck, which is made holiow to hold the oil; 
and wh n the bishop anoints the king and 
queen, he pours it from the bird’s beak into 4 
spoon. The eagle, and pedestal on which it 
stands are about nine inches in height, and the 
expausion of the wings is nearly seven inches. 
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The weight of the whole, which is curiously 
engraven, is about ten ounces. ; 

The golden spoon into which the bishop pours - 
the oil. This, as well as the Eagle, is very 
ancient. : 

Independently of several of the jewels, which 
are inestimable, the value of ‘the precious 
Stones and plate which are contained in this 
Office, is Computed at not less than two millions 
Sterling, 

At the mint, the manner of stamping is all 
that visitors are permitted to see, and this is 
very quickly performed by means of an engine, 
worked sometimes by three men, sometimes b 
four. The manner of stamping gold and half- 
pence is exactly the same, only a little more 
Care is necessary in one than in the other, in 
Order to prevent waste. The engine works by 
@ Spindle, like that ofa printing-press ; to the 
point of which the head of the die is fixed with 
a screw, and in a little sort of cup which re- 
Celves it, is placed the reverse: Between these 
the piece of metal, already cut round to the 
Size, and, if gold, exactly weighed, is placed, 
and by once pulling down the spindle with a 
jerk, is completely stamped. The Silver and 
20ld thus Stamped, are afterwards milled round 
the edges, the manner of performing which is 
a secret never shewn to any body. 

The chapel, which is situated atthe north end 
of the parade, is a small low building, contain. 
ing a few ancient monuments, Were were in. 
terred the celebrated Lords Kilmarnock, Lovat, 
and Balmerino, Near the altar are monuments, 
of Sir Michael Blount, who died in 1502* Sa- 
muel and Mary Payler, 1646; and Sir Allon Ap- 
sley, Knight, 1630; with some account of their 
marriages aud issues, . On a fiat stone is an in- 
scription to the memory of Talbot Edwards, 
who was keeper of the Regalia, when Blood 
stole the crown. Pe died in 1674, aged 80, 
The chapel, which forms no great object of at. 
traction, may be seen by applying to the pew- 
Opener, at any time, for qa small fee, iS 
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CHAP. XVIi. 


_Guildhall---Guildhail Chapel.---Mansion House.—Lord 
Mayor’s Shew.-Monument.--London Bridge.—Black- 
friars Bridge.—Westminster Bridge.—Antiquities— 
Roman way.— London Stone.-Ancient Inns in Lon- 
don and Southwark.—Remains of Ancient Mansions. 
—Clerkenwell Spring.-Tomb of the Tradescants,-- 
Residences of Psalmanaser, Chatterton, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Richardson.—Charing Cross.—King’s 
Mews.—Statues.—Duke of Cumberland, George I, 
George III, James II, and Charles II.—Public Squares, 


GUILDHALL is a handsome Gothic building, 
situated at the northern extremity of King street, 
Cheapside. It is the public hall of the city of 
London, in which are holden the various courts, 
the meetings of the citizens to chuse their mem- 
bers of parliament, lord mayor, sheriffs, &c. 
and in which mest of the grand city entertain. 
ments are given.---It was. originally built in 
141) : before which time the public hall was 
holden at Aldermanbury. It was erected by 
voluntary contributions, and was twenty years 
in building. It was greatly damaged by the 
fire of 1666, after which the present edifice, 
With the exception of the new gothic front, 
finished in 1789, was erected in its place. 

The hall is a noble room, 153 feet long, 48 
broad, and 55 in height. The roof is flat, di- 
vided into pannels ; the floor is of stone; and 
the walls are adorned, on the northern and 
southern sides, with four gothic demi-pillars, 
painted white, and veined with blue, the capi- 
tals being gilded. Here are portraits of some 
of our sovereigns, and of severai judges; a- 
mong which are Sir Matthew Hale, and his 
eleven contemporary judges, who composed 
many differences between landlords and te. 
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nants after the great fire; also two monuments, 
to the memory of Lord Chatham, and the cele: 
brated Beckford lord mayor of London. In the 
latter, by Bacon, Mr. Beckford is represented in 
the attitude in which he replied to his present 
majesty’s answer to the address, remonstrance 
and petition, of the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common council, of the city of London, on 
the ¢3d of May, 1770. Ona black marble table, 
in letters of gold, are the words of his reply. 
Behind the statue of Alderman Beckford, is 
a fine Gothic window, of stained glass, which 
was repaired in 1807, in a very able manner, 
The statue of Alderman Beckford has also been 
cleaned, and the inscription repaired. 
Opposite to the great door, is a balcony, in the 
front of which is a clock and dial, in a curi- 
ous oaken frame; at the four corners of which 
are carved the four cardinal virtues ; and, on 
hetop, Time, with a cock ou each side of him. 
On each side of the balcony stands an enor- 
mous giant, with a black and bushy beard. 
One holds a long staff, with a ball stuck with 
pikes, hanging at the end of it; the othera 
halbert. They are supposed to be an ancient 
Briton and a Saxon. This balcony is support- 
ed by four iron pillars, in ths form of palm- 
trees..-.Under the balcony isa flight of steps, 
‘leading to various offices. On the right hand 
are those belonging to the chamberlain: one, 
where he sits to make freemen, and perform 
other duties of his office, and the other the 
treasury. Fronting the steps is the court of 
King’s bench ; in which the sessions of the peace’ 
for the city of London, and the mayor’s court, 
are holden. On the left hand is the court of 
common pleas, and up-stairs, the court of ex- 
chequer. At the back of the hail is an elegant 
yoom for the lord mayor, aldermen, and come 
mon council, to hold their courts in. In the 
common council chamber is a fine collection 
of paintings, which were presented to the city 
of London by the late alderman Boydell. 
Among them is Mr. Copley’s celebrated picture 
of the siege of Gibraltar. The collection may 
be_ seen by application to any of the servants 
belonging toGuildhall, of whom, or of the 
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present alderman Boydell, may be had a book, 
accurately describing the several pictures. 

immediately adjoining Guildhall, on the south, 
isan old building, which was formerly a cha- 
pel, or religious establishment, but is now used 
as a justice-room for the aldermen, who, in ro- 
tation, sit here as justices of the peace. This 
building was granted to the city by Edward 
VI. To the south of the chapel was a library, 
built by the executors of the celebrated Whit- 
tington, and by William Bury. It was furnish. 
ed with books, belonging to Guildhall and the 
chapel; but the protector Somerset borrowed 
some cart Joads of these books, and never re- 
turned them. 

Guildhall! is constantly open, in the day-time, 
and can be seen free of expence. 


THE MANSION-HOUSE, 


situated to the west of Cornhill, is the resi- 
dence of the Lord Mayor of London, and is of 
Portiand stone; and if it stood:on rising ground, 
with a good area round it, proportioned to its 
magnitude, it would present an aspect of mag- 
nificence. Its situation being in a corner, and 
on very low ground, betrays it to an exposure 
of its main defect, a heaviness in the composi- 
tion. Inthe front is a wide and lofty portico, 
composed of six fluted columns of the Corin- 
thian order, with their pediment, and having 
Lwo pilasters at each side, of the-same order. 
The portico rests upon a low story, built in rus. 
tic, in the centre of which is a gute, leading to 
the kitchen and other offices. A flight of steps 
leads to the door beneath the portico, which 
is the grand entrance. A stone balustrade, in- 
closing the stairs, is continued along the front 
of the portico. On the front of the pediment - 
isa fine piece of sculpture, representing the 
wealth and grandeur of the city of London. In 
the centre stands a female figure representing 
the city, with her left foot upon the figure of 
Envy; in her right hand she holds a wand, and 
rests her leftarm upon the city arms, in a large 
shield, and on her head is a mural crown. 
Near her, on the right, is a naked boy hold- 
ing the cap of liberty, on a short staff, over 
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his shoulders. Beyond is a river god, repre-. 
senting the Thames, reclined, and pouring out! 
a stream of water from a large vase: near him) 
is an anchor, fastened to its cable, with shells: 
lying on the shore. On the left hand of Lon- 
don is the figure of plenty, holding out her: 
hand, and beseeching the city to accept the: 
fruits of her cornucopia: béhind are figures | 
éemblematical of commerce. 

The building is an oblong,. of great extent ; ; 
the west side of which is adorned with two. 
noble windows, between coupled Corinthian | 
pilasters. The expence of its erection, includ. - 
ing the sum of 3,900. paid for purchasing » 
houses to be pulled down, was 42,6382. 18s. 8d. . 

The interior of the building is commodious 
and elegant; but, from its situation, many of 
the apartments are dark. 

It may be worth while to observe, that the 
Lord Mayor’s Day is celebrated annually, on 
the 9th of November. The procession on this 
occasion is worthy of notice. The lord mayor 
proceeds from Guildhall to Blackfriars bridge 
in his state coach, attended by the livery com- 
panies in their gowns, and’ by the aldermen 
and sheriffs, in their state chariots. At the 
bridge, they embark on board state barges, and 
proceed to Westminster. This part of the pro- 
cession is seen to most advantage from West- 
minster or Blackfriars Bridge. At the latter 
place, on their return, the lord mayor and his 
train debark;.and, passing through St. Paul’s 
church yard, move forward to Guildhall, 
where a grand ‘entertainment is provided, of 
which the. prime minister, the great officers of 
state, and several of the nobility, generally 
partake. A ball is given in the evening, the 
tickets of admission to which, as well as to the: 
dinner, are at the sole disposal of the lord 
mayor and sheriffs. 

On:the east side of Fish street hill, about 200° 
yards north of London Bridge, stands the Monu- 
whent,which was erected by SirChristopherWren, 
in commemoration of the fire of London, at an 
expence of 14,5002. It isa fluted column of 
the Doric order, 262 feet in height, the exact 
; distance of the spot where the fire began. The 
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The diameter of the shaft of the coluinn is 15 
feet, the ground plinth or lowest part of the 
pedestal is 28 feet square, and the pedestal is 
40 feet in height. Over the capital is an iron 
balcony, encompassing a cone 32 feet high, 
Supporting a blazing urn of gilt brass. In the 
place of this urn, which was set up contrary 
to Sir Christopher’s opinion, was Originally in- 
tended a colossal statue in gilt brass, either of 
King Charles II..as founder of the new city, 
after the manner of the Roman pillars, which 
were terminated with the statues of their 
Cesars ; or else an erect figure of a woman, 
crowned with turrets, holding asword and ca 

of maintenance, with other ensigns of the City’s 
grandeur and re-edification. Within the column 
is a flight of 345 steps ; and, from the iron bal- 
cony at the top, the admission to which costs 
sixpence, is a delightful prospect of the metro- 
polis, and of the surrounding country. The 
west side of the pedestal is adorned with em- 
blems, by Cibver,denoting the destruction and 


restoration of the city. On the other three — 


sides are Latin inscriptions, all relating to the 
same subject. Thecornice of the pedestal is 
adorned with the king’s arms, the sword, mace, 
cap of maintenance, &c. enriched with tro. 
phies; and at each angle are winged dragons, 
the supporters of the city arms. 
LONDON BRIDGER. 
was originally built of wood, about-the eleventh 
century. The present stone bridge was begun 
in 1176, and finished in 1209. Itis 915 feet long, 
and 45 feet broad: the arches are 19 in num- 
ber, and, excepting the centre arch; are only 
20 feet wide. ‘This bridge was, for many ages, 
encumbered with houses on each side, which 
overhung and leaned in a terrific manner, 
These were removed in 1756, when the upper 
sart of the bridge was rebuilt in a modern style; 
but the sterlings were suffered to remain, 
hough they contract the Space between the 
piers, insomuch that at the ebb of the tide 2 
1eavy fall of water occurs at this bridge. The 
»bstruction to the navigation from this cause, 
and the number of lives which are yearly lost 
4 Consequence, are sufficient reasons for remby- 
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ing this bridge. Among other plans, an iron 
bridge, of an immense arch, has been propos. 
ed in its stead, and approved by the Committee | 
of the House of Commons. 
The waterworks, on the north-west side of ' 
London Bridge, supply a considerable part of ' 
the city*with water for domestic purposes. 
But, as this lies low, the water is forced up to 
a bason, on the top ofa tower 120 feet high. 
From this bason it descends to the main pipes, 
and is conveyed in all directions through the 
town. The water is raised by the action of four 
great wheels, which are turned by the stream. 
BLACK FRIAR’S BRIDGE 
is an elegant ornament of the metropolis. The 
first stone was laid in 1760, and the structure 
was finished in 1769, at the expence of 152,8401. 
3s, 10d. The length of this bridge is 1,100 feet, 
and the breadth 42 feet; it has eight piers, and 
nine elliptical arches. The centre arch is 100 
feet wide; those on each side 93 feet, and the 
remainder proportionally narrower. This beau- 


1ifal bridge is remarkable for the lightness of 


its architectare: the Ionic pillars give a happy 
relief to the whole; and it appears to great ad- . 
vantage, when viewed from the river. Itis | 
built of Portland stone ; and, from the centre, — 
there is a most magnificent view of the metro- 
polis, the river, and part of the adjacent country. 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 

Is regarded by architects as one of the most 
beautiful in the world. It was begun in the 
year 1738, and finished in 1750, and cost 389,500 
The whole of the superstructure is of Portland 
stone, except the spandrels of the arches. This 
bridge is 1,223 feet long, and 44 feet wide; has 
thirteen large, and two semicircular arches; and 
has on its top twenty-eight semioctangular tow- 
ers. The central arch is seventy-six feet wide; 
the other arches decreasing in width five feet. 
The quantity of stone used in this bridge is said 
to have been nearly double to what was em- 
ployed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In addition to the antiquities of London, 
which have regularly fallen under our notice, 
in describing the respective buildings, &c. to 
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which they belong, the following will be found 
to merit attention. 

In the neighbourhood of Broad street, Crip- 
plegate, Ludgate Hill, and some other places, 
are to be seen relics of the ancient wall of 
London. In the vicinity of Bethnal green, are 
vestiges of one of the Roman military ways, 
which may be traced almost in a Straight line 
to Old Ford, where it crossed the Lea to Essex, 

London Stone, near St. Swithin’s church, Can. 


distances to their several stations throughout 
Britain. Some slight relics are extant of the 
following Monasteries :--Holy Trinity, by Ald. 
gate; St. Bartholomew’s, in Smithfield ; St. He- 
lens, Bishopsgate ; St. Jobn’s, Clerkenwell SV S63 
ary Overy’ss St. Katharine’s, by the Fower z 
St. Augustine’s, by Broad street ; and Bermond.- 
sey. A curious place may also be seen in a 
cellar of a house belonging to Mr. Ralph, at 
Aldgate. The most ancient of the London Inns, 
ire :--Gerrard’s-hall ; the Bull, by Bishopsgate ; 
ind the Bolt-in-Tun, Fleet Street. The stast oc- 
-UYS as early as the days of Henry IV. In 
Zastcheap, the Boar’s Head, where Falstaff and 
rince Henry used to meet, is stil] perpetuated 
»y 2 boar’s head, iv stone, in the front of one 
tf the honses. It is probable that the Inns in 
outhwark were former! y even more numerous 
han they are at present, On aceount of the 
umber of pilgrims who were constantly tra. 
elling to and from St. Becket’s shrine at Cane 
erbury. Chaucer’s Tabard, is now the Talbot 
n the Borough. Some relics of an ancient 
ranary, at Leadenhall, ‘erected by Sir Simon 
yre, in the fifteenth century, are still visible, 
he fire of London destroyed most of the man. 
ons of the nobility, parliamentary abbots, 
nd rich citizens; but amongst the cellars of 
errard’s-hall Inn, are some considerabie ves- 
ges of the house which belonged to the Guisor 
unily. A few arches of the manor of the 
se, are still beneath the houses, by Laurence 
banteney Hill; and a small basso relievo ofan 
med figure ‘in Warwick lane, marks the site 
the old mansion of the Earls of Warwick. 
K 2 
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The most beautiful of all, which escaped the 
general destraction, is the hall of Crosby place 
near Bishopsgate: it was built about 1400, and 
was inhabited by Richard ILI. while his ne- 
phews were kept prisoners.in the Tower. The 
Bishop of Winchester’s Palace, in Southwark, 
was another ancient mansion; when Canon- 
pbury-house, at Islington, was the villa of the 
Abbot of St. Partholomew’s, in Smithfield. 
Winchester-place, in Broad street, was erected 
about the time of Henry VIIL. by William Lord 
St. John: Lord Burleigh’s, at Exeter Change; 
and Lord Shaftsbury’& in Aldersgate street (the 
latter by Inigo Jones) were built at a later peri- 
ed. Near Clerkeravell church is the spring at 
which, in former gimes, the parish clerks held 
their annual meetings, for the performance of 
mysteries. In Lambeth church yard is the tomb 
of the Tradescants, who may be termed the in- 
troducers of the study of Natural History into 
this country. : 

Out of respect for genius, the residence of 
Psalmanaser near St. Luke’s, in Old street ; the 


“house where the unfortunate Chatterton first 


arrived from Bristol, in the High street, Shore- 


- ditch ; the residence of Dr. Johnson, in Bolt 


court, Fleet street; and the tenement over 
Breakneck stairs, once inhabited by Goldsmith, 
all of which remain, are deserving of some no- 
tice. The house of Richardson, in the corner’ 
of Salisbury court, Fleet street, where he wrote 
Clarissa Harlow, was unfortunately destroyed 
by fire, in the summer of 1807. i 

Charing Cross, it is worthy of remark, is the 
site of a village called Charing, where Edward 
I. caused a inagnificent cross to be erected in 
commemoration of his beloved Eleanor. Part 
of this. cross continued till the civil wars of 
Charles I. when it was regarded by the infatu- 
ated populace, as a monument of popish super- 
Stition, and consequently destroyed. After the 
restoration, an equestrian statue of Charles I. 
the first ever executed in this kingdom, was | 
erected in its stead. The pedestal on which it’ 
stands is finely elevated, and the horse is full 
of fire and spirit. This statue, which is of brass; ? 


29 


was cast in1633, by a French artist; but not hav- | 
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ing been erected before the civil war, it wassold 
by auction, by the parliament, with strict or- 
ders for it to be broken to pieces. Revats, a 
brazier, in Holborn, purchased it and adver- 
tised that he would melt it down, and make 
knife handles of it. He, in fact, caused knives 
with bronze handles to be exposed for sale in 
his shop, and thus made a fortune; but after 
the restoration, he produced the statue, which 
had been concealed under ground, and it was 
erected where it now stands. 

The King’s Mews, to the north of Charing 
Cross, now used as stables for his Majesty’s 
state horses, is a place of great antiquity. The 
principal part of the present building was erect- 
ed by the late king. 3 

An equestrian statue of Wifliam Duke of Cum- 
berland, in Cavendish square; one of George 
II. in Leicester square, and another in Grosve- 
nor square ; and an equestrian statue of his pré@- 
sent majesty, in the character of Marcus Aure- 
lias, in Berkeley square, are likewise deserv- 
ing of notice. The pedestrian figure of James 
Il. by Gibbons, is considered as one of the first 
specimens cf the moderns. There is also a Sta- 
tue of Charles IJ, in the centre of the Royal 
Exchange. - 

The squares which are above enumerated 
merit the attention of the stranger; as do also 
the following, in aJjl of which are very elegant 
buildings, though not constructed on a scale 
of uniformity: Portman square, St. James’s 
square, Bedford square, Manchester square, 
Russel square, Brunswick square, and Tavi- 
stock square ; and, of a secondary order, Soho 
square, Golden square, Hanover square, Bloomse 
bary square, and Lincoln’s Inn square. ; 
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CHAP, XVIII. 


Soimerset House.—Admiralty.—-Treasury.-- Alphabetical 
List of Streets, Squares, &c.--Alphabetical List of 
Public Buildings, Offices, &c. 


SOMERSET- House, which possesses a variety 
of claims upon public attention, is situated on 
the north side of the Strand, nearly opposite to 
the New Church. The original building was 
erected, about the year 1549, by the Duke of 
Somerset, uncle to Edward VI. and protector 
of England, who, being attainted and executed, 
it fell to the crown. In this palace Anne of 
Denmark, Queen to King James I. kept -her 
court, from whieh it was called Denmark 
House, during that reign; but it soon after re- 
covered the name of the founder. it was sub- 
sequently the residence of Queen Catherine, 
Dowager of Charles If. and, by an act passed 
in the second year of the present King, it was 
settled upon the Queen for life, but has since 
been exchanged for Buekingham House. 

Somerset House was originally built ina style 
of architecture, composed of the Grecian and 
the Gothic; but, in 1775, the whole ofthe struc. 
ture was demolished, in consequence of an act 
of parliament, and the present extensive edi- 
fice, from a design of Sir William Chainbers, 
has been erected for the accommodation of all 
the public offices--those of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of State, the Admiralty, the War, 
and the Excise, excepted. 

The front of this edifice next to the Strand, 
consists of a rustic basement, supporting arange 
of columns in the Corinthian order, crowned in 
the centre with an attic story, and adorned at 
the extremities with a ballustrade. The grand 
entrance, by three lofty arches, opens to a spa 
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eious and elegant vestibule, ornamented with 
Doric columns. 

The southern front, towards the Thames, is 
erected on a terrace fifty-three feet wide; and 
the building, when finished, will extend about 
1100 feet. The terrace is supported on a rustic 
basement, supported by an arcade, consisting of 
thirty-twe arches, each twelve feet wide, and 
twenty-four high. Thegrand central arch is in- 
tended for the reception of the royal barges. 
The tength of this arcade is relieved by projec- 
tions, ornamented by rusticated Ionic columns; 
and the effect of the whole of the terrace, 
viewed from the water, is very noble.---The 
public are excluded from this terrace; but it 
would form one of the most delightful prome- 
nades in the world, as it commands a view of a 
very beautiful part of the river, with Black- 
friars and Westminster bridges. 

In the court of this structure is a statue of the 
present king, and at his feet is the figure of the 
river Thames, pouring wealth and plenty from 
a cornucopia. 

The rooms of the Royal Society, the Antiqua- 
rian Society, and the Royal Academy, occupy 
apart of the main buildipg. The entrance to 
these rooms is by the vestibule. Over the door 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, is the 
bust of Sir Isaac Newton; and over that of the 
Royal Academy is the bust of Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti. ivy 

Somerset place also contains the following 
public offices: The Auditors of Imprests, Clerk 
of the Estreats, Duchy Courts of Lancaster and 
Cornwall, Hackney Coach, Hawkers and Ped- 
lars, Horse Duty, Lord Treasurers, Remem- 
brancers, Lottery, Navy, Navy Pay, Pipe and 
Comptroller of the Pipe, Salt, Sick and Hurt, 
Signet. Stage-coach Duty, Stamps, Surveyor 
of Crown Lands, Tax, Victuailing, and Wine 
Licence. 

The king’s barge houses are likewise tompre- 
hended in this building, witha dwetling for the 
Barge-master; besides houses for the Treasurer, — 
the Paymaster, and six Commissioners of the 
Navy; three Commissiscners of the Victualling- 
office, and their Secretary; one Commissioner 
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of the Stamps, and one of the Sick and Hurt; 
with commodious apartments in each office for 
& Secretary, a porter, and their families. 

_ The Admiralty office, situated a little to the 
south of Charing Cross, on the west side of the 
street leading thence to Westminster, isa heavy 
‘ building of brick and stone. It contains the 
office and apartments of the Lords Conimission- 
ers of the Admiralty, who superintend the ma- 
rine department. ‘The principal front, is an 
aukward, clumsy piece of architecture, Of the 
portico, composed of four Tonie columns, with 
a pediment of stone, it is related, that the ar- 
chitect (Ripley) had made his shafts of a just 
length, when it appeared that the pediment 


blocked up the windows of one of the apart- 


ments; and he was under the necessity of car- 
rying his columns to the roof of the building. 
Such columns were probably never seen before. 
The screen in frout, however, by the Adanis’s 
forms an elegant contrast to the portico. On 
the top of the Admiralty are two telegraphs, 
one comunicating with Deal, and the other with 
Portsmouth. The inside of them, and the mode 
of working, may be seen, on application to the 
porters, or persons who work them, 


The Treasury is an extensive building, fronts - 


ing Parliament street on the east, and St. James’s 
Park on thenorth. The principal front, which 
is of stone, is in the park; and, though some- 
what too massive, isa noble pile. Various offi- 
ces are under the roof, generally called the 
Treasury; amongst which is the Council cham - 
ber, commonly called the Cock-pit. Beneath 
the offices, are vaulted passages, which run 
from the Park to Parliament street, and to 
Downing-street.. The house of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, or Premier of England, is si- 
tuated in Downing-street. 

Having now described the principal prblic 
buildings, offices, &c. (with some, few excep- 


tions, which will with more propriety be no-- 


ticed hereafter) we present, as an article of 
general, and useful reference, the following 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, 
SQUARES, MARKETS, &c. 


Abchurch lane, Lomb. st. 
Abingdon st. Westminst. 
Adam st. Manchester sq. 
Adam street, Adelphi . 
Adam st. Portman sq. 
Addle Hill, Up.Thames st. 
Addle street, Wood-st. 
Adelphi, Strand 
Air-street, Piccadilly. 
Albermarle st. Piccadilly 
Albermar! st. Clerkenwell 
Albion Place, Blackf. Br. 
Albion st. Blackf. Road 
Aldermanbury,Cateaton st. 
Aldermanbury  Postern, 
London Wall . 
Aldermary Ch. yd. Watl.st. 
Aldersgate street and Bars, 
West Smithfield 
Aldgate, Minories 
Aldgate street 
Aldgate fiigh street 
Allhallows stairs, Upper 
Thames street 
Amen corner, Paterno. R. 
Anchor and Hope st. Wap. 
Argyl st. Oxford-street, 
Argyle st. Little 
Arlington st. Piccadilly 
Artillery Ground, Finsbu. 
Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate 
Artillery lane, Borough 
Artillery Place, Finsbury 
Arundel street, Strand 
Audley st. (N. & S.) ditto 
Ave Maria L. Ludgate hill 
Austin Friars, Old Bra. st. 
Austin st. Shoreditch 
Ayliffe-street, (Gr. and Lit- 
tie) Goodman’s Fields. 
Baguio Court, Newgate st 
Baker st, Portman square 


Baker st. (N.) New road, 
Mary-la-bonne 
Baker st. (Up.) Mary lab, 
Baldwin’s gardens and sq: 
Leather lane 
Bankside, Southwark 
Bank build. Threadne. st. 
Bank st. ditto 
Barbican, Aldersgate st. 
Bartholomew close, Little 
Britain : 
Bartholomew lane,Thread-- 
needle stree 
Bartlet’s build. Holborn 
Basinghall st. and court, 
Guildhall 
Basing lane, Bread st. 
Battle Bridge, Gray’s Inn 1. 
Beaufort Buildings, Strand’ 
Bedfordbury, Covent Gar: 
Bedford court, Bedford st. 
Covent Garden 
Bedford court, Strand 
Redford row, RedLion st. 
Bedford st. Bedtord sq. 
Bedford st, Covent Gard. 
Bedford st. Holborn 
Belgrave place, (Up. and 
Lower) ditto 
Bennett’s hill, Thames-st. © 
Bennett st. Blackfr. road 
Bentinck st. Perwick ‘st. 
Bentinck st. Mary-la-bon. 
Berkeley street, Viccadilly 
Berkeley st. (U.and Low.) 
Portman sq. 
Perner’s st. Oxford street 
Berwick st. Golden sq. 
Bevis Marks,St.Mary Axe 
Pillingsgate stairs, Billings. 
Pilliter lane, Leadenhall st, 
Firchin lane, Cornhill 
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Bishopsgate st. within and 
without 
Bishopsgate Churchyard, 
Bishopsgate street 
Blackfriars, Ludgate 
Blackfriars stairs, 
Fleet Ditch 
Blackfriars Road, St. 
George’s Fields 
Black Horse Al. Fleet st. 
Black Lion stairs, Strand 
Biackman st. Southwark 
Blackwell Hall, Bassingh. 
street 
Blackwell Hall court 
Blandford-street, Manches- 
“ter Square, 
Bolsover st. Oxford st. 
Boltin Tun court, Fleet-st. 
Bolt court, ditto 
Bolton st. Piccadilly 
Bond st. Old and New, 
Piccadilly 
Borough road, St. George’s 
Fields 
Botolph lane, Lit. Eastch. 
Low lane, Cheapside 
Bow Churchyard, Cheaps. 
Bow st. Covent Garden. 
Bread st. Cheapside 
Bream’s Buildings Chance. 
lane 
Brewer st. Golden sq. 
Brick lane, Spital Fields 
’ Bride lane, Fleet street 
‘Bridge st. New Blackfriars; 
. Bridge st. Covent Garden! 
“Broad court, Long Acre 
Broad Sanctuary, Westm. 
~ Broad street, Bloomsbury 
Broad-street, Old and New 
London Wall 
Broad sireet, Poland street 
Broad-st. Buildings, Moor- 
fields. 
Broadway, Tothill street 
Brokers Row, Moorf. 


near 


| Burlington st. 
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Brook st. Up. and Lower 
Grosvenor square 
Brook st. Holborn 
Brownlow st. Drury lane 
Brownlow st. Uolborn 
Brunswick court, Queen 
square, Ormond street 
Bruton street, N. Bond st. 
Pryanston st. Up. and L. 
Postman square 
Buckingham House and 
gate, Pimlico — 
Buckingham st. Strand 
Buckingham steeet, I itar oy 
square 
Bucklersbury, Cheapside 
Budge row, Watling street 
Bulstrode st. Mary-la-bon. 
Bull and Mouth street, Al- 
dersgate street 
Bunhill row, Moorfields 
Barr st. East Smithfield 
Burleigh street, Strand 
New and 
Old, Bond street 
Burlington Gardens, ditto 
Butcherball lane, Newgate 
street 
Camomile-sfreet,and court, 
Bishopsgate street 
Canson row, Westminst. 
Canon street, Walbrook 
Carey lane, Foster lane, 
Cheapside 
Carey street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Field 
Carlisle street, Soho 
Carnaby st. Goiden square 
Caroline st. Bedford sq. 
Carrington place, May F. 
Carter Lane, Great and 
Little, Doetor’s Com. 
Castle st, Airst. Piceadil. 
Castle st. Bloomsbury 
Castle st. Cavendish sq. 
Castle st. Falcom square 
Castle st, Holborn 
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Castle st. Leicester Fields 
Castle st. Finsbury square 
Castle st. Thames street 
Cateaton street Cheapside 
Catharine street, Strand » 
Cavendish st. Oxford st. 
Cecil street, Strand 
Chancery lane, Fleet st. 
Chandos st. Cavend sq. 
Chandos st. St Martin's la. 
Chapel st. Bedford row 
Chapel st. East and West, 
May Fair 
Charing cross, Strand 
Charies st. Manchest. sq. 
Charles st. Finsbury 
Charles st. Up. and Low. 
Fitzroy square % 
Charles st. Bloomsbury 
Charles st. Covent garden 
Charles st. Berkley-square 
Charles st. Grosvenor sq. 


Charles st. St James’s sq. 


Charles-street, Soho 
Charles st. Westminster 
Charlotte st. Up. and Low. 
Fitzroy square 
Charlctte st. Great Black- 
friars’ road 
Charlotte st. Bloomsbury 
Charlotte st. Bedford sq. 
Charlotte st. Portland pla. 
Charterhouse lane, ditto sq. 
Cheapside, St. Paul’s 
Chester st. Great Mary-ie- 
bonne street 
Chester st. Up. Grosvenor 
place, Hyde Park corn. 
Chesterfield st. Mary-la-b. 
Chesterfield st. May Fair 
Chick lane W. Smithfield 
Chiswell street, Whitecross 
_ Street 
Church-street, Milbank’ 
Church street, Soho 
City Chambers, Bishopsg. 
within 
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| City road, Moorfields 
| City green yard, White- 
cross street 
City yard, Whitechapel 
Clare market, Lincoln’s 
Inn fields 
Clare st. Clare market 
Clarges street, Piccadilly 
Cleveland st:Up.and Low. 
Clement’s lane, Lombard 
street 
Clerkenwell close, Clerk- 
enwell 
Clerkenwell green, ditto 
Clifiord’s street, New Bond 
street : 
Clipstone st. Mary-la-bon, 
Cloth Fair, W. Smithfield 
Coal Exchange, Billingsg. 
Coal harbour, U. Thames 
street 
Cock lane, Snow Hill 
Cockpit Whitehall 
Cockpit yard, St. James’s 
Cockspur st. Pall Mall 
Coldbath Fields, . Haewey 
in the Hole 
Coleman st. Lethbury 
College hill, Thames street 
Colvill st. Mary-la-bonne 
Compton street, Soho, Old 
and New | 
Conduit st. Hanover sq. 
Conway street, ditto 
Conway st. Fitzrey square 
Copthall court, Throgmor- 
ton street 
Cork street, 
gardens 
Cornhill, Royal Exchange 
Covent garden market 
Coventry st. Hay market 
Coverlid fields, Spital fiel. 
Craig’s court, Char. cross, 
Crane court, Fleet street 
Cranbourn street, Leices- 
ter fields 


Burlington 
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‘Cranbourn passage, ditto ~ 
‘Craven street and court, 
Strand 
Crescent, Minories 
Cripplegate,and buildings, 
London wall 
Crispin street, Spital fields 
‘Crooked lane, Fish st. hill 
Crosby’s court, Bishops- 
gate street 
‘Cross street, Finsbury sq. 
Cross st. Hatton Garden 
Crown court, Temple bar 
Crown court, Cheapside 
Crown court, Gracechurch 
street 
Crown court, Fleet street 
Crown court, Newgate st. 
‘Crown court, Threadneed, 
street 
Crutched friars, Mark lane 
Cullum st. Fenchureh st. 
Cumberland street, Great 
Oxford street 
‘Cumberland st. Blackfriars 
Road. 
Cumberland place and ere- 
scent, Oxford street 
Cuper’s bridge and stairs, 
Lambeth 
Cursitor st, Chancery lane 
Dacre st. Tothill fields 
Dartmouth st. Westminst. 
Davies st. Berkeley square 
Dean st. High Holbora 
Dean street, Scho 
Denmark st. St, Giles’s 
Devereux court, without, 
Temple bar 
Devonshire :place, Mary- 
le-bonne 
Devonshire st, 
place 
Devonshire st. Queen’s sq. 
Distaff lane,great and little, 
Old change 
Doctor’s com. St. Paul’s 


Portland 
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Dorset stairs, Dorset street 

Dorset st. Mary-la-bonne 

Dorset sq. Cannon row, 
Westininster 

Dover street, Piccadilly 

Dowgate Hill, and court, 
‘Thames street 

Dowegate stairs, Couzen’s 
lane 

Drury lane, Strand 

Duke’s court, St. Mary la. 

Duke's place, Aldgate 

Duke st. Manchester sq. 

Duke-street, Gr. Russel st. 
Bloomsbury 

Duke st. Grosvenor sq. 

Duncan place, Leicester sq. 

Dé-ham yard, Strand 

Eastcheap, Great and Lit. 
Fish street hill 

East Harding st. Shoe lane 

East street, Manch. square 

East street Red Lion sq. 

East Smithfield, Tower h. 

Edgeware road, Oxtord st. 

Edward st. Portman sq. 

Ely court and place, flolb, 

Essex st. and stairs, Strand 

Exchange alley, Cornhill 

Faigon court, Fleet street 

Falcon street, Aldersgate 
street 

Falcon stairs, Gravel lane 

Farthing fields, Old Gravel 
lane 

Featherstone’s build. High 
Holborn 

Venchureh st, Gracech.st. 

Vetter Lane, Fleet street 

field lane, Holborn 

Finsbury place, Finsbury 
square 

Fish street hill, Graeech st. 

Vitzroy place, New road 
Mary-le-bonne 

Fitzroy st. Up. Fitzroy sq. 

Fleet street, Ludgate hill 
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Flower de luce court, Fleet 
street 
Ditto, Gray’s Inn lane 
Fludyer street, Kings st. 
Westminster 
Fore street, Moorgate 
Foster lane, Cheapside 
Frederick’s place,O. Jewry 
Freeman’s court, Cornhill 
Friday st. Cheapside 
Frith street, Soho 
Fulwood’s rents, H. Flotb. 
Furuival’s [mm, and court 
Holborn 
Garlick hill, Thames street 
George st. Great and Lit. 
Spitalfields 
George st. Hanover square 
George st. Great and Lit. 
Westminiter 
George st. Blackfriars road 
George st. Lincoln’s Inn 
fields 
Gerrard street, Soho 
Gilispur st. Newgate st. 
Glasshouse st. Swallow st. 
Gloucester place, Portman 
square 
Gloucester st. Queen’s sq. 
Holborn 
Godliman st. Carter lane 
Goldsmith st. Wood strect 
Cheapside 
Goodge street, Tottenham 
court road 
Goodmat’s fields, Whitec. 
Goswell! street, Aldersgate 
street 
Gower st. Up.and Lower, 
Bedford square 
Gracech. st. Fishst. hill 
Gratfton-street, Soho 
Grafton st. Old Bond st. 
Gravel lane and court, 
Soothwark 
Gravel Lane. Old and N. 
Wapping 


Gray’s Inn lane, Gr. and 
Lit. Holborn 
Greek st. Soho square 
Grosvenor Market, Davies 
street 
Grosvenor place, Up. and 
Low. Grosy. square 
Grub street, Fore street 
Guildh. and yard, King st. 
Westininster 
Guildford st. Up. and Lo. 
Foundliag hospital 
Guildford place, ditto 
Haberdash. walk, Hoxton 
Halfmoon st. Piccadilly 
Hand court, ‘Tolborn 
flan’s place, Brompton 
Hanway yard, Oxford st. 
Harley st. Up. and Lower 
Cavendish square 
Harpur st. Red Lion sq. 
Hart-st. Bloomsbury-sq. 
fart st. Bow st. Covent 
Garden 
Matton Garden, Holborn 
Hay hill, Dover street 
ffaydon court, Minories 
iTaymarket, Pali Mall 
Henrietta st. Cavendish sq. 
Tfénvietta st. Covent Gar. 
Hermitage bridge, Herm. 
Hermitage stairs, Wapping 
Hertford street, May fair 
High street, Borough 
Ditto, Bloomsbury 
Ditto, Mary-le-bonne 
Ditto, Whitechapel 
Ditto, Berkeley square 
Hockley in the ELole,Cler- 
kenvwell 
Holborn, formerly spelt 
Old-bowrne 
ffolborn bars and bridge, 
Holborn 
Holltes street, Claré mark. 
Ditto, Oxford street 
ilolywell street, Straud 
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Honey lane mark. Cheaps. 
Horslydown_ stairs, Hors- 
lydown, Southwark 


Boundsditch, Bishopsgate 


Howard st. Norfolk street 
Strand 
Howland st. Tottenham 


court road ef 


Hungerford market anil 
street, Strand 
Titto court & stairs,Hung. 
Hyde park, Piccadilly 
James street, Haymarket 
Jermyn street, Piccadilly 
Jewin-st. Aldersgate-street. 
Ingram court, Fenchur. st. 
John st, Hill st. Berkley 
square 
John st. Oxford street 
Ivy lane, Newgate street 
Kent street, Southwark 
King Edward street and 
stairs, Wapping 
King James’s stairs, Wap. 
King’s arms stairs, Col- 
lege street 
Kingsgate st. High Holb. 
King’s mews, Charing cr, 
King’s road, Grey’s inn la. 
King street, Cheapside 
King street, Covent gard, 
King street, High Holb. 
King street, St. James’s sq. 
King street, Westminster 
Kirby st. Hatton Gardens 
Knight Ryder-street, Gr. 
and Lit. Doct. corm. 
Labour in vain hill,Tham. 
street 
Lad lane, Wood street 
Lady Parson’s stairs, Wap. 
Lambeth Marsh, Up. and 
Lower, Lambeth 
Lambeth road,St. George’s 
fields 
Lambeth terrace, Upper 
Lambeth marsh 


Lamb’s Conduit street and 
- passage, Red Lion st. 
Lansdown place; Found, 
hospital 
Lawrence Poultney lane, 
and hill, Cannon street 
Leaden-hall street, Cornh. 
Leather-Lane, Holborn 
rLeigh street, Red Lion sq. 
Leicester place, Leic. sq. 
Ditto street, ditto 
Ditto, Liquor pond street 
Ditto, Golden sqnare 
Leman st. Goodman’s fiel, 
Leonard street, ditto 
Limehouse bridge, and 
Causeway Limehouse 
Lime street, Fenchurch st. 
Lincoln’s Inn fields, and 
square, near Holborn 
Lincoin’s Inn passage, Lin. 
Inn new square 
| Lion’s street, Bloomsbury 
Liquorpond st. Leather la. 
Lisle st. Prince st. Soho 
| Lisson green, near Paddin; | 
Lisson street, ditto 
Litchfield street, Scho 
Little Britain, Aldersg. st. 
Little St. Martin’s Iane, © 
Long aere 
Lombard st. Gracech. st. 
Ditto, Whitefriars 
Ditto, Mint 
Ditto, Coverlid fields 
London Bridge, bottom of 
Fish street hill 
London road, St, George’s 
fields ; 
London st. Fenchurch st. 
Ditto, Tottenham court 
Diito, New Crutched fri. 
London Wall st. Crippleg. 
Long Lane, Aldersg. st. 
Lothbury, Cateaton street 
Ludgatehill, St. Paul’s 


Ludgate street, Ludgate 
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Lumley court, Strand 
Lyon street, Helborn 
Macclefield st. Gerrard st. 
Maddox st. Gr, and Little 
Swallow street 
Maiden lane, Bedford st. 
Covent Garden 
Maiden lane, Queen street, 
Cheapside 
Maiden lane, Wood street 
ditto 
Major Foubart’s passage, 
Carnaby market 
Manchester st. Manch. sq 
Mansell st. Goodman’s fi. 
Mansfield place, St. Geo fi. 
Mansfield st. Portland st. 
Margaret st. Cavend. sq. 
Margaret street, Westmin. 
Mark lane, ‘ower street 
Market street, Oxford st. 
Market st. Fitzroy market 
Marlborough st. Gr. and 
Lit. Oxford street 
Mary-la-bonne lane, Oxf.st 
Mary-la-bonne st. Gr. and 
Little, Mary-la-bonne 
Mary-la-bonne st. Goiden 
square 
Mary-la-bonne, st.Up. and 
Lower ditto 
May fair, near Hyde park 
Maze street, Tooley street 
Mead’s place, St. George’s 
fields 
Mercer’s st. Long Acre 
Michael’s alley, Cornhill 
Middle row, High Holb. 
Middle Scotland yard 
Middle-Temple lane, Fle 
street 


Milford lane, and stairs 


Strand 
Milk street, Cheapside 


Miibank street, and row, 


Westminster ~ - 


Milman st. loundl. Hosp. 


Milman place, Red Lion 
square 
Mincing Jane, Fench, st. 
Minories, Tower hill 
Mint square, Southwark 
Mint street, ditto 
Mitre-court, Fleet street 
Monmouth st. Seven dials 
Montague place, Portin. sq. 
Monument yard, New 
Fish street hill 
Moorfields, near Bethleh. 
Finsbury square 
Mortimer st. Cavend. sq. 
Mount st. Davies st. Ber- 
kley square 
Nassau st. Gerrard street 
Neathouses, Chelsea 
New Build. Coleman st. 
New Cavendish st. Portl. 
street S ain 
New cut, Finsbury square 
Newgate street, Cheapside 
Newington place, Newing. 
Newington butts, ditto 
Newman’s court, Cornh. 
Newman street, Oxford ste 
Newport st. Gr. and Lit. 
near Newport mark. 
New road, Whitechapel 
New read, Mary Ja-bonne 
New square, Minories 
New st. Bishopsgate street 
Ditto, St. Martin’s lane 
Ditto, Threadneedle street 
Ditto, Whitechapel 
Norfolk street, Strand 
North Audley st. Grosy.sq. 
North street, Finsbury sq. 
| Ditto, New and Old Red 
' Lion sq. 


Ditto, Mary-la-bonne 

Norton falgate, Bishopsg. 
withont 

Norton st. Up. Mary-le- 
bonne street 


Northumberland st. Strand 


a a 
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Old Bailey, Ludgate hill 
Old Bethlehem, Bishopsg. 
street 
Old Change, Cheapside 
Old City chamb. Bishopsg. 
street 
Old Fish st. Knight rider 
street 
Old Fish st. hill, Thames 
street 
Old Jewry, in the Poultry 
Old street, Goswell street 
Orange st. Castle st. Lei- 
cester fields 
Orange st. Red lion square 
Orange st. Swallow street 
Orchard st..Portman sq. 
Ormond st. Gr. and Little 
Red lion square 
Oxendon st. Coventry st. 
Oxford st. Mary-la-bonne 
Paddington st. Mary-la-b. 
Palace yard,Old and New, 
Westminster 
Pall mail St. James’s street * 
Palsgrave place, Strand 
Panton street, Haymarket 
Paragon, hent road 
Park lane, Hyde park 
Park place, St. James’s st. 
Park street, Grosvenor sq. 
Park street, Westminster 
Parliament street 
Parliament piace, Westm. 
Parliament alley, Artil. | 
Parliament place, Old Pal. 
yard 
Parliament stairs, and Old 
Pal. yard alley 
Parson's st. Fast Smithfieic 
Paternoster row, Cheapsi. 
Paternoster row, Spitalfi. 
Paul’s chain, St. Paul’s ch. 
ard 
Paui’s street, Finsbury 
Peatl street, Gr, and Lit. 
Spitalfields 
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Pimlico, near Bucking. hy 
Picket street, Strand 

Peter street, Bloomsbury 
Peter street, Westminster 


_ Peter street, ‘Thames street 


Petticoat lane, Whitechap. 
Petty France, now York 
st. Westminster 
Phijpot lane, Fenchurch st. 
Fiecadilly, Haymarket 
Pilgrim’s street, Ludgate h. 
Pilgrim’s street, Pimlico 
Pitt st. Charlotte st. Rath- 
bone place 
Pitt st. St. George’s fields 
Pitt st. Blackfriar’s road 
Playhouse yard, Blackfr. 
Playhouse yd. Whitec. st. 
Plow. st. and sq. Whitech. 
Plumber’s street, City road 
Plumb-tree st. Rloomsb. 
Foland street, Oxford st. 
Pope’s head alley, Cornh.. 
Portland place, Mary Je-b. 
Portland street, Oxford st. 
Ditto, Wardour st. Soho 
Ditto, Portman square 
Portsmouth | st. 
inn fields 
Portugal row, ditto 
Poultry, Cheapside 
Powis place, Gr. Ormond 
st. Queen square 


Prescot st. Gr. and Little, 


Goodman’s fields 
Prince’s st. St. Anne’s ch. 
Scho 
Ditto, Oxford street 
Ditto, Barbican 
Litto, Westminster 
Ditto, Hanover square 
Difto, Radcliite highway 
Ditto. Red Lion sq. Holb, 
Ditto, Lothbury 
Privy gardens, Whitehall 
Quaker st. Spital fields — 
Quebeck st, Oxford street 


Lincolns 
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Qnuebeck st. GreatNew rd. 
Mary la-bonne 
Queen hithe, Meal market 
Thames street 
Queen place, Westminster 
Queen street, Gr. and Lit. 
. Liacoln’s inn fields 
Queen street, Cheapside 
Ditto, Golden square 
Ditto, Hoxton — 
‘Ditto, Westminster 
Ditto, in the Mint 
Ditto, Moorfields 
Ditto, Southwark 
Ditto, Scho square 
Ditto, May fair 
Queen Ann st.- East and 
West, Mary-la-bonne 
Racquet court, Fleet street 
Ratcliff cross, Ratcliff 
Ratcliffe Highway near 
Upper Shadwelt 
Rathbone place, Up. and 
Tower, Oxford street 
- Red Cross-st. Cripplegate 
Red Lion market, White- 
eross street 
Red Lion street, Clerken. 
Ditto, High Holborn 
Ditto, Whitechapel 
Ranelagh street, Pimlico 
Richmond st, St. James’s 
Rider st. Gr. and Liittie 
St. James’s street, West. 
Robert street, Adelphi 
Robert st. Blackfriars road 
Rosemary lane, Minories 
Round court, Old and N. 
Strand 
Rupert st. Coventry street 
Ditto, Goodman’s fields 
Russel court, Drury lane 
Russel street, Gr. and Lit. 
Covent garden 
Ditto, Bloomsbury ~ 


* 


Sackville street, Piccadilly 


Salisbury strect, Strand 


Sanctuary, Gr. and Little 
Westminster 
Savage gardens, Tower h. 
Saville row, near New 
Bond street 
Savoy place & stairs, Stra. 
Scotland yard, Whitehall 
Searl street, Carey street 
Seething lane, Tower st. 
Seven dials, near St. Mart. 
lane _ 
Seymonr st. Up. aud Low, 
Portman square 
Ditto, Curson st. May f. 
Seymour place, South Aud. 
street 
Shepherd street, Oxford st. 
Sherrard street, Golden sq. 
Shire lane, Temple bar, 
Great and Little 
Shoe lane, Fleet street 
Shoreditch st. Norton fal. 
Shug lane, Piccadilly 
Sidney’s alley, Leicester f. 
Silver street, near Gold. sq. 
Ditto, Hare st. Spitalf. 
Ditto, Whitefriars 
Ditto, Wood st. Cheaps. 
Siow college court, London 
wall 
Skinner st. Holborn hill 
Sloane street, Knightsbr. 
Smithfield and mark. Bar- 
tholomew hospital 
Snow fields, Grange road 
Snow hill, Holborn bridge 
Somerset place, Strand 
Somerset stairs, Somerset h. 
Sonthamp. build. Chane. Ii, 
Sonthamp. row, Bloomsb. 
Southampton st. H. Efolb. 
Southampton st, Strand 
Southampton ter. South. 
ampton row 
Southmoulton st. Oxf. st. 
Spanish Place, and chap. 
Manchester Square, _ 
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Spitalfields 

‘Spring gardens, Char. cross 

St. Alban’s street, Pall m. 

St. Andrews st. Gr. & Lit. 

_ Seven dials 

St. Bride’s ch. yd. Bride l, 

St, Catharine’s stairs, St. 
Catharine’s, Tower hill 

St. Clement’s ch. yd.Strand 


St. Dunstan’s hill, Tham. st 


St. Helen’s, Gr. & Little 
Bishopsgate- within 

St. James’s park, Whiteh. 

St. James’s-street 

St. Janies’s place, ditto st. 

St. John’s street, W. Smithf. 

St. LawrencePoultneylane, 
Cannon street 

St. Margaret’s st. Westm. 

St. Margaret's hill, Borou. 

St. Martin’s court, ditto i. 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand,New- 
gate street 

St Mary axe, Leadenh. st, 

St. Mary hill, Thames st. 

St. Mildred’s court, Poult. 

St. Paul’s Church yard, 
Ludgate street 

St. Peter’s alley, Cornhill 

St. Thomas Apostle, Queen 


street, Cheapside 
Stable yard, St. James’s 
Staining Lane, near Wood 
st. Cheapside 
Stamford st. Blackf. road 
Stauhope st. Clare market 
Ditto, May fair 
Stationers’ court, Ludgateh. 
Steel yd. and stairs, Tham. 
street 
Stone end, Borough 
Stafford st. Albermar! st. 
Strand, from Charing cross 
to Temple bar 
Stafford place, Oxford st. 
Stratton street, Piccadilly 
Suifolk st, G.& L. Haym, 
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Suffolk st, Strand 

Sun st. Bishopsg. without 
Surry st. and stairs,Strand 
Ditto, Great Blackf. road 
Swallow street, Piccadilly 
Sweetings alley, Coruhill 
Swithin’s lane, Cannon st. 
Swithin’s alley Threadn.st. 


,Syth’s lane, Qu. st. Cheap. 


Tavistock st, Covent gard. 
Ditto, Tottenham court r, 
Temple, Fleet street 
Temple bar, ditto 
Temple lane, and _ stairs, 
Whitefriars 
Terrace, Spring gardens, 
Charing cross 
Thames st. Up. and Low. 
London bridge 
Thanet place, Strand 
Thayre st, Manchester st. 
Theobald’s row, Red Lion 
street, Holborn 
Thornhaugh st. Up. and 
Low. Bedford square 
Threadneedle st. Bishops- 
gate within 
Three cranes stairs, Queen 
street, Cheapside 
Throgmorton st. Broad st. 
Tilt yard, Whitehall 
Titchboru st. Piccadilly 
and Haymarket 
Titchfield st. Up, & Low. 
Mary-la-bonne 
Token house yard, Lothb. 
Tooley street, London b. 
Tooly stairs, ditto street 
Torrington st. Ratc.highw. 
Tottenham court r. St. Gil. 
Tothill st. Broad sanctuary, 
' Westminster 
Tothill fi. Peter st. ditto 
Tower royal, near St. ‘Tho. 
Apostle 
Tower stairs, Tower of 
London 
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ower st.G. & L Tow. h. 
aitor’s bridge, Tower 
inity lane, Gr. Bow la. 

‘ook’s court, Chancery 1. 

Turnstile, G. & L. iolb. 

nion street, Blackfriars 

Ditto, Bishopsgate-street 

Upper Mary-la-boune-st. 

Oxford street 

Vere street, Clare market 

itto, Oxford street 

igo Jane, Bond street 

Villiers street, Strand 

Vine st. G. & L. Piecasilly 

albrook, near the Man- 

sion Flouse 

Wardour st. Oxford street 

Warwick court, H. Holb.}} Woburn st. Bloomsbury 

Warwick lane, Newgate st.|| Woodstock st. Gr. &. Lit, 

Water lane, Fleet street [iigh st. Mary-la-boune 

Ditto, Tower street Ditto, Oxford street 

Watling, street St. Paul’s|| Wood street, Cheapside 


' Wheeler st. Spital fields 

, Whitechapel, Mile-end 

, Whitecross st. Cripplegate 

' Whitefriars, near Fleet st. 

| White swan stairs, near 

| Thames street 

| Wigmore-st. Mary-la-bon. 

| Wild-strett, Gr. and Lit. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

| William st. Mary-la-bon. 
Wimpole st. G. & L. ditto 
Winchester-st. Southwark 
Windmili-st. Gr. & Little, 

Golden square 

Ditto, Tottenham court r. 
Windmill yd. Coleman st. 
Wine office court, Fleet st. 


Charebyard Wormwood st. Bishopsg. 
Welbeck st. Mary-la-bonne within 

Upper and Lower Worship st. Norton falgate 
Wells street, Oxford road|| Wychte-street, Drury-laue 
West-street, Soho | York buildings, Strand 
West Harding st. Fetter 1.|} York st. Brydges street, 
Westminster bridge, West-|| _ Covent garden 

rninster stairs Ditto, St. James’s square 
Westmoreland st. Mary-la-|| Ditto, (late Petty V'rance) 

bonne W estininster 
Weymouth st, Cavend. Sq. ‘ena PP heed 

SQUARES. 4 


Note. The principal ones are marked with an 
astrisk, many of the others bearing merely 
the name of Squures. 


# America sq. Minories || * Brunswick sy. Foundling 
Angel sq. Bishopsg. street Hospital 

Audley sq. Grosvenor 5q.! Canterbury sq. Southwark 
* Perkeley sq. Bond st. | # Cavendish sq. Oxford st. 
Billiter square, Billiter st. || Charles square, Hoxton 

* Bloomsbury sq. South- || * Charterhouse sq. West 

ampton street, olborn Smithfield 
Bridgewater sq. Barbicah j Cle véeland sq. St.James’s p 
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Coldbath sq. Coldbath fi. 
Crosby sq. Bishopsgate st. 
Devonshire sq. ditto 
Falcon sq. Aldersgate st. 

* Finsbury Sq- Moorfields 
* Fitzroy square 

* Golden sq. St. James’s 
Gough square, Fleet street 
Goulston sq. Whitechapel 
Hiaberdasher’s sq. Fore st. 
* Hanover sq. Bond st. 

* Hans pl. or sq. Sloan st. 
Haydon square, Minories 
Holborn sq Gray’s inn 

* Hoxton Square, Hoxton 
* Leicester square 
Leonard sq. Finsbury 
Lime st. sq. Lime street 

* Lincoln’s Inn fi, or sq. 
* Manchest. sq. Portm. sq. 
Mint square, Southwark 
New square, Minories 
Panton sq. Coventry st. 
Plow sq. Whitechapel 


PRINCIPAL 


Billingsgate Fish market 
Bloomsbury market, near 
Bloomsbury square 
Borough mark. Southw. 
Brook’s mark. Holborn 
Carnaby mark. ditto street 
Coal mark. or exchange 
Low. Thames street 
Corn mark, or exch.Mark 
lane, Fenchureh street 
Covent garden market 
Litzroy mark, Fitzroy sq. 
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* Portman sq. Oxford st. 
Prince’s sq. Ratcliff high. 
Prujean sq. Old Bailey 

* Queen sq. Ormond st. 
Ditto. Hoxton ’ 
*-Red cross sq. Jewin st. 
Ditto, Nightingale street 
Ditto, in the Park, Southw. 

* Red lion sq. do. st. Hol. 
* Russel sq. Bloomsbury = 
Salisbury sq. Fleet street 
Searle sq. ‘incolns Inn 
Sir W. Warren’s sq. Wap. | 
Sion sq. Union st. Whitec. | 
Sloan sq. Chelsea 

* Soho sq. St. Giles’s 

Spital sq. Bishopsg. witho. 
* St. James’s sq. Pall mall 
St. John’s Clerkenwell 

* Tavistock sq. Bloomsb. 
Turner’s sq. Hoxton 
Wellclose sq. Rosem. lane 
* West sq. St. George’s f, 
Worship square, Hoxton — 


MARKETS. Qf 


Fleet mark, Ludgate hill 
Leadenhall mark. Lead: st, 
Newgate market / 
Newport mark. Gerfard st. 
Smithfield market 
Spital Fields market 
St. George’s mark. Ox. sf, 
Ditto, St. George’s fields 
St. James’s m. St. Alb. st 
Westmins. m. King street 
Westminster 
Whitechapel m, Whitech. 


REMARKABLE SITUATIONS FREQUENTLY 
REFERRED TO. 


Charing Cross, between the Strand 


Mall. 


and Pall _ 


Hick’s Hall, the ancient court of quarter ses- 


sions for the county. 


It stood in St. John’s 


street, and the Northern Roads are measured 


from it. 
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flolborn Bars, near Middle row. 
lolborn Bridge, at the bottom of Holborn hill, 

Alege Park Corner, at the west end of Picca- 

fe edilly. 

Moorfields, formerly large open fields, on part 
of which now stand Finsbury square, and the 
adjoining streets. 

The Obelisk in Fleet street. 

Ditto in St. George’s fields. 

Pump at Aldgate. 

St. Giles’s Pound, at the bottom of Tottenham 
court road and Oxford street. 

Standard in Cornhill, at the upper end, whence 
the distances on several great roads are mea- 
sured. ' 

Temple Bar, the last remaining of those gates 
which formerly enclosed the city, it divides 
the Strand from Fleet street. 

Tower Hill, the large open space on the south 
side of which is the Tower of London. 

Tyburn Turnpike, at the west end of Oxford 
street. . it 


-To the above we subjoin 


AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, PUBLIC OFFICES, &c. . 


With their respective Situations. 


Accountant-General’s Office, Chancery lane. 

Admiralty, Whitehall, Westminster. 

Admiralty Court, College square, Doctors Com- 
mons, = 

Admiralty Record Office, College square, Doc- 
tors Commons. 

Adjutant’s General’s Office, Crown street, King 
street, Westminster, 

Affidavit-in-Chancery Office, Symond’s inn. 

African Company of Merchants’ Office, No. 60, 
Mark lane, Fenchurch street. 

African Company’s Office, at Mr. Gosling’s, 
Lawrence Poultney lane, Cannon street. 

Agriculture, (Board of ) Sackville street. - 

Agricultural Museum, George street, Hanover 
square. i ; 

Alien’s Office, Crown street, Westminster. 


ee ee 
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Alienation Office, King’s Bench Walk, Temple; 
Fleet street. 

Almonry Office, Scotland yard, Westminster. 

Allowance Office for spoiled Stamps, Somerset 
place, Strand. 

American Agency Office, for the sale of Ame. 
rican Lands, No. 6, Ingram court, Fenchurch 
street. 

American Loyalist Pay Office, Board of Trade, 
Whitehall. 

American Office for Sales, Old Broad street, 
London Wall. 

American Fund Office, City Chambers, Bishops- 
gate street. 

Antiquarian Society, Somerset place, Strand. 

Appeals for Prizes of War, High Court, College 
square, Doctors Commons. 

Arches (Court of ) Doctors Commons. 

Archdeacon of London’s Court, Knight Rider’s 
street, Doctors Commons, 

Archdeacon of Rochester’s Court, Bennet’s hill, 
Doctors Commons. 

Armorial Bearing Licence Office, (Principal) 
Somerset place. 

Ditto, for the City of London, No. 50, Lombard 
street, Cornhill. 

Army Pay Office, on the north side of the 
Horse Guards, Whitehall. 

AssayOflice, Carey lane, Foster lane, Cheapside. 

Assurance Offices, (vide Chap. XVII.) 

Auditoy’s Office (for Public Accounts) Somerset 
place. . 

Asylum, Female, Lambeth. 

Ditto for Deaf and Dumb Children, Grange 
road, Bermondsey. 

Auditor of the Imprest Office, Scotland yard, 
Whitehall. 

Auditor of the Land and ‘Window Tax Office, 
Palace yard, Westminster. . 

Auditor of the Exchequer Office, ditto. 

Augmentation Office, ditto. 

Bank of England, Threadneedle street. 

Bankrupt’s Office, Bell yard, Temple Bar. 

Barrack Office, Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 

Basingstoke Canal Navigation Office, No. 10, 
Charles street, St. James’s square. 

Bayswater Lying-in Hospital, Bayswater. 
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Barnard’s Inn, Holborn. 

ethlem Hospital, Moorfields. 

Bill of Middlesex Office, No. 15, Clifford’s inn, 
Fleet street. ’ 

ishop of London’s Office, Knight Rider street, 
Doctors Commons. 

Pa of Agriculture, Sackville street, Picca- 
illy. 

Ditto Of Green Cloth, Kitchen court, St. James’s. 

Ditto of Trade, Treasury, Whitehall. 

Ditto of Control for India Affairs, Whitehall. 

Ditto of Works, Scotland yard, Westminster. 

50rough Court, St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark. 

orough Compter, Tooley street, Southwark. 

ridewell Hospital and Prison, Bridge street, 

Blackfriars. 

ridewell Prison, Tothill Fields, Westminster, 

itto, Clerkenwell. 

itto. St. George’s Fields. 

3ritish Museum, Great Russel street, Blooms- 
bury. : 

British Lying-in Hospital, Brownlow street, , 
Drury lane. Bey 

Chancellor of the Exchequer’s House, Downing 
street, Westminster. Aap oe 

ariton House, Pail Mall. 

Shancery Office, 91, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery lane. 

Chancery Court, Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and West- 
minster Hall. 

Charter house Hospital and School, Charter- 
house square. 

Tthelsea Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

Shirographer’s Office, Middle Temple lane, 

Fleet street. 

Jity Chambers, Bishopsgate street. 

tity Compter, Giltspur street, West Smithfield. 

tity Solicitor’s Office, Guildhall, Cheapside. 

Slerk of the Errors Office, (Common Pleas), 

Southampton buildings. 

Slement’s Inn, near St. Clement’s Church, 

Strand. 

clerk of Juries, and Habeas Corpus Office, 
Chancery lane. 

Ditto of the Outlawries, No. 1, Pump court, 
Middle Temple. 

Clerk of the Papers Office, (Common Pleas), 
Prison, Fleet market. 


: 
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Clerk of the Papers Office, (King’s Bench Pris 
son), near the King’s Bench, Southwark. 

Clerk of the Rules of the King’s Bench Office, 
Symond’s Inn. 

Ditto of the Essoigus Office, (Common Pleas), 
Elm court, Middle Temple, 

Ditto of the Papers Office, (of the Court of 
King’s Bench, No. 6, Symond’s Inn. 

Ditto of the Crown Office, Roll’s yard, Chan- 
cery lane. 

Ditto of the Docquets Office, (King’s Bench,) 

King’s Bench, Office, Inner Temple. . 

Ditto, (Common Pleas,) Tanfield court, Inner: 

- Temple. 

Ditto of the Escheats, Somerset place. 

Ditto of the Errors Office, (King’s Bench,) Rolls: 
yard, Chancery lane. : 

Ditto of the Peace for Surrey, 6, King’s, Bench: 
Walks, Temple. 

Clergy (Tenth’s Office) Inner Temple. 

Clifford’s Inn, Fleet street. 

Coal Meter’s Office, Northumberland street, 
Strand. 

Cockpit (Royal) Park street, Westminster. 

Cold-Bath-Fields House of Correction, East of 
Gray’s Inn lane. 

Commander-in Chief, (Dake of York’s Office,) 
Horse Guards, Whitehall. de 

Commerce, Chamber of, Cornhill. EN 

Commissary-General’s. Office, Great George 
street, Whitehall. 

Commissioners of Sewers Office, Guildhall yard, 
King street, Cheapside. 

Commissioners Office for Lands and Assessed 
Taxes, Guildhall yard. 

Common Bail Office, King’s Bench Office, King’s 
Bench Walks, Inner Temple. 

Common Pleas Office, Tanfield court, Inner 
Temple. “feihe j 

Commons, Honse of, Palace yard, Westminster. 

Comptroller of Army Accounts Office, Scotland 
yard, Westminster. 

Commissary’s Office for Surry, Godliman street, 

Commissioners of Sewers Office for Westmin- 
ster, Carlisle street, Soho. 

Copper Company’s Office, English, @2, Bush 
lane, Cannon street, City. 
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Ditto, Mines Royal, 21, Watling street. 

Corporation Oflice, Paper Buildings, ex 
Temple. 

Corporation for Seamen in the Merchant's ‘Ser- 

vice, Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 

Corn Exchange, Mark lane. 

Corn Market, Paddington. 

Court of King’s Bench, Westminster, and Guild- 

hall, Cheapside. 

Ditto, Common Pleas, ditto. 

Ditto, Exchequer, ditto. 

Ditto, Record, for Stepney and Hackney,White- 
chapel. 

Ditto, Conscience, or Requests, Guildhall yard. 

Ditto, Castle street, Leicester fields. 

i Vine street, Piccadilly. 

Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn. 

Osborne street, Whitechapel. 

St. Margaret’s hill, Southwark. 

Coal Exchange, Lower Thames street, opposite 

Billingsgate. 

souncil Cfiice, Coekpit, Whitehall. 

Crown Office, King’s Bench Walk, Inner 
Temple. 

Cursitor’s Office, in Chancery, Chancery-lane. 

Custom House, Lower Thames street. | 

Custos Brevium Office, Brick court, Middle 

fermple. 

aration Office, King’s Bench Office, Inner 

emple. 

Delegate’s 
Commons, ; 

Deputy Remembrancer’s Office, Exchequer 
Office, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

Dispensation Office, Yew court, Middle Temple. 

Doctors Commons, St. Pauls. 

oO, St. Claim Office, Old Broad street. 

Cornwall. ce, Somerset piace. 

Lancaster ce, ditto. 

operty Oflice, 55, Old Broad street. 

Bast India House, Leadenhall street. 

Eastland Company, 11, Stepney lane, Wood. 
street. 

Kast India Company’s Warehouses: 
For Muslins, Calicoes, raw and wrought Silks, 

Shawls, &c. imported from Bengal; New 
street, Bishopsgate. 


Office, College square, Doctors 
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For white and blne Calicoes, Handkerchiefs,, 
Muslins, and other piece goods, from thes 
coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, from» 
Surat, &c. Cloth from China, and for Silks: 
and Nankeens; ditto. 

For Tea, Coffee, Spices, Drugs, Paut and: 
Sunn (or Indian Hemp and Flax) Sugar, &c.. 
imported by the Company ; Crutched Friars; 
Haydon square, Minories; Fenchurch street ; 
Jewry street; French Ordinary court ; Coo-. 
per’s row ; and Leadenhall street. 

Yor Indigo, Tea, Drugs, &c. imported by: 
private Traders; Billiter lane, Seething; 
lane, &c. 

For Salt-petre, Ratcliffe cross. 

Yor the Examination of Baggage, and for! 
Woollens for Exportation, Great St. Helen’s, . 
Bishopsgate street. 

For Pepper, Cellars under the Royal Ex-. 
change, and New street, Bishopsgate street. | 

Wharf for landing and shipping of goods, Bo-. 
tolph wharf, Thames street. 

Besides several smaller and temporary Ware- 
houses. 

Be: India Commission Office, Treasury, White- 

all. 

Emigrant Office, Queen street, Westminster. 

Equity Exchequer Office, King’s Bench “— 
Inner Temple. | 

Errors Office, King’s Bench, Chancery lane. 

Examiner’s Office in Chancery, Rolls yard, 
Chancery lane. 3 

Exchange, Stock, near the Bank; 

Exchange, Royal, Cornhill, 

Exchange, Exeter, Strand. 

Exchange, Coal, Lower Thames street. 

Exchange, Corn, Mark lane, Fenchurch street. 

Exchequer, New Palace a, Westminster. 

Exchequer Chamber for’ Writs of Sno Gare 
dep court, Inner Temple. 

Exchequer Office, King’s Bench Walk, Inner 

Temple. 

Exchequer of Pleas Office, No. 9, Old Buiid- 
ings, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Exchequer Loan Bill Office, over the Royal 
Exchange. 

Excise Office, Old Broad street, London Wall. 
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ixpress Office for General Post, Haymarkét. 
aculty Office, Great Knight-rider street, Doce 
tors Commons. 

en Office, Tanfield court, Inner Temple. 
ilazer’s Office to the Common Pleas for Lon- 
donand Middlesex, No.4, Elm court, Temple. 
ilazer’s Exigenters, and Clerk of the Outlaw- 
ries, King’s Bench, -Pump court, Middle 
Temple. 

‘ire Assurance Offices, see Chap. XIII. 
irst-fruits Office, near the Church, Temple. 
‘leet Prison, Fleet Market.. 

oreign Apposer’s Office, Inner Temple. 
urnival’s Inn, Holborn. 

ame Licence Office, Somerset place. 

rand Junction Canal Office, No. 23, Fludyer 
street, and Winchester row, Lisson Green. 
ate. house, Westminster. 

ray’s Inn, Holborn. 

eneral Accountant Office of New Duties, So- 
merset place. 

rresham College, Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
iltspur street Compter, Giltspur street, West 
Smithfield. 

ruildhall, City of London, King street, Cheap- 


_ 


side. ; 

uildhall, City of Westminster, King street, 
Westminster. 

ae Coach and Sedan Chair Office, Somer- 


abeas orpus Office, Chancery lane. 

air Powder Office, Somerset place. 

itto, New street, Spring gardens. 

ditto, No. 50, Lombard street, Cornhill. 

ditto, Vere street, Oxford street. 

alfpay Office, Army Pay Office, Whitehall. 
fanaper Office, Bell baie Temple Bar. 

jat L se and Stamp Office, Somerset place. 
lawkel d Pedlarig Ofice ditto. 

leraid lege Offic ennet’s Hill, Doctors 
Commons. 

forse Dealer’s Tax Office, Somerset place. 
orse Guards, Whitehall. 

ospital, St. Bartholomew’s, West Smithfield. 
itto, Bethlehem, Moorfields. 

itto, Christ’s, Newgate street. 

itto, Foundling, — street, 


hs 
s 
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Hospital, St. George’s, Hyde Park Corner. 

Ditto, Guy’s, Southwark. 

Ditto, Locke, Pimlico. 

Ditto, St. Luke’s, Old street. 

Ditto, London, Whitechapel Road. 

Ditto, Lying-in, City Road. 

Ditto, Lying-in, Surry side of Westminster 
Bridge. 

Ditto, Magdalen, Blackfriars Road. 

Ditto, Marybone, Northumberland street. 

Ditto, St. Thomas’s, High street, Southwark. 

Ditto, Queen’s Lying-in, Bayswater. 

Ditto, Middlesex, Charles street, Berners street. 

Ditto, Westminster, No. 4, Abingdon street, 
Westminster. 

House of Correction, Cold bath fields. 

Ifouse Tax Office, Somerset place. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, No. 3, Fenchurch 
street. : 
Humane Society Receiving House, Hyde park. 

Impress Office, Scotland Yard. 

Inland Navigation Office, No. 16, Token House: 
ravd. 

ipolment Office, Chancery lane., 

Inrollments of Fines and Receiver’s Office, In} 
ner Temple. 


Inspector General of the Custom’s Office, Cus- 
on House, Lower Thames street, and ie) 
-hall. a 
Invalid Office, Whitehall. : 
Irish Office, No. 12, Great George street, West: 
minster. : 
Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey. 
Jewel Office, Tower. : 
Judge’s Chambers, Serjeant’s Inn. 
Judgment Office, King’s Bench Office, Inner: 
Temple. f ) 
King’s Bench Office, Ki Bench Walk, Inner: 
Temple. = — 
King’s Remembrance Office, King’s Bench Walk,. 
Inner Temple. 


King’s Bench Prison, St. George’s fields. 


King’s Printing Office, East Harding street,, 
Fleet street. : 

King’s Stationary Office, New Palace yard. 

King’s Silver Office, Elm court, Middle Temple. 
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Land Tax Office for London, Lombard street. 

Land Revenue Office, Whitehall. 

Land-Tax Register Office, No.9, Holborn row, 
Lincolin’s Inn fields, 

Lead Company, St. Martin’s lane, Cannon street. 

Levant or Turkey Company, No. 14, Little St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate street. 

Leverian Museum, Blackfriars Bridge. 

Lincoln’s Inn, Chancery lane. 

Lincoln’s Inn Steward’s Office, No. 15, Old 
Buildings. 

Ditto Library, No- 2, Stone Buildings. 

Linnean Society, Panton square. 

Laws, College of, Doctors Commons. 

London Register Office, Great Knight-Rider 

— street, Doctors Commons. 

London Institution, Oid Jewry. : 

London Medical Library, Bolt court, Fleet 

. street. 

London Annuity Society for Widows, No. 25, 

| Old Fish street. . ae 

London Dock Company, 33, Winchester street. 

London Workhouse, Bishopsgate street. 

Lord Chamberlain’s Office, Stable yard, St. 

_ James’s. 

Lord Steward’s Office, St Anne’s lane. 

Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office, So- 

“mers place. 

d Mayor’s Court and Office, Royal Exchange. 
Lords, House of, Old Palace yard,Westminster. . 
Lottery Office, Somerset place. 

Lyon’s Inn, Wych street, Drury lane. 
Ludgate Prison, New Giltspur street. 
Mansion House, Lord Mayor’s, Mansion Honse 
street, Cornhill. 
Marshalsea Court, Queen street, Southwark. 
Ditto, St. James’s. : 
farshalsea Court Office, No. 14, Clifford’s Inn. 
Marshalsea Prison, near the Town Ifall, South- 
 wark,. 
Masters’ Office, King’s Bench Office, Inner 
Temple. 
Masters’ in Chancery Office, Southampton build. 
ings. 
Master of the Rolls Office, Chancery lane. 
Mary bonneWorkhouse, Northumberland treet, 
_ New road, aie Ke 
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Marybonne Infirmary, ditto. 

Marine Society, Bishopsgate street. 

Merchant Seamen’s Office, over the Royal Exx 
change. 

Medicine Licence and Stamp Office, Somerset 
place. 

Medical Elaboratory, Upper Charlotte street! 
Blackfriars road. 

Money Order Office, Sherborne lane, Lombarc 
street. 

Mines Royal Office. 

Mint Office, Tower. 

Monument, Fish street hill. 

Muster-Master-General’s Office, Horse Guards» 
Whitehall. ‘ 

Naval Asylum, Clarence House, Paddington. 

Navy Office, Somerset place. 5 

Nisi Prius Office, King’s Bench Office, Inner 
Temple. 

Newgate Prison, Old Bailey. 

New Compter, Giltspur street, West Smithfield! 

New River Company’s Office, Islington and 
Dorset street, Salisbury square. 

New Jail, Horsemonger lane, Stones-eng, Souths 
wark. 

New Inn, Wych street, Drury lanes 

New Prison, Clerkenwell. 

Ordnance, Board of, Margaret street, West! 
munster. 

Ordnance Office, Tower. 

Outlawry Office, Pump court, Temple. 

Office for Widows’ Pensions, No.10, New squares 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Palace of St. James’s, west end of Pall Mail. 

Palace Court Office, No. 14, Clifferd’s Inn. 

Patent Office, No. 4, Old Buildings, Lincoln’? 
inn. 

Paymaster-General, of Land Forces, Office: 
Whitehall. 

Paymaster’s Office, St. James’s Palace. 

Pay Office, Navy, Somerset place. 

Parliament Office, Abingdon street, Westmine 
ster. 

Pawnbroker’s Licence Office, Somerset placee 

Perfumery Licence Office, Somerset place. 

Penitentiary Prison, Cold-bath fields. 

Petly Bag Office, Rolls yard, Chancery lane, 
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Pell Office, Westminster hall. 
Philanthropic Society, St. George’s fields. 
Physician’s College, Warwick lane, Newgate 


street. 


Pipe Office, Somerset place. 

Plantation Office, Treasury, Whitehall. 

Pleas Office, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Police Office, principal, Bow street, Covent 


Garde. 


Ditto, Queen square, Westminster. 

Ditto, Great Marlborongh street, Oxford streets 
Ditto, Hatton street, Holborn. 

Ditto, Worship street, Shoreditch. 

Ditto, Lambeth street, Whitechapel. 

Ditto, High street, Shadwell. 


Ditto, Union Hall, Southwark. 


Ditto, Marine, near the Dundee Arms, 259, 


Wapping. 


Post Office, General, Lombard street. 


Ditto, Ditto, Gerrard street, Soho. 


Post Office, Twopenny, ditto. 


Post Horse Licence and Stamp Office, Somerset 
place, 

Poultry Compter Prison, Cheapside, 

Prerogative Office, Knight rider street, Doctors 
Commons, 


| Presentation Office, No. 2, Hare court, Inner 


Temple. 

Privy Council Office, Treasury, Whitehall. 

Privy Seal Office, Somerset place. 

Prothohotaries Office, Tanfield court, Inner 
Temple. 

Public Account’s Cfiice, Somerset place. 

Public Office for Affidavits in Chancery, South 
ampton buildings, Chancery lane. : 

Public Record Office, Westminster Abbey. 

Queen’s Palace, St. James’s Park. 

Queen Anne's Bounty Office, Dean’s yard, West- 
minster. 

Ramsgate Harbour Office, No. 22, Austin Friars. 

Receiver's Office for Greenwich Hospital, Great 
Tower Hiil. 

Receiver-General of the Commutation Tax, 
wheel-carriages, servants, herses, waggons, 
aud carts Oftice, Lombard street. 

Receiver-General of the Duties on inhabited 

L 4 
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Houses, for London and Middlesex, Office, 
Northumberland street, Strand. 

Receiver-General of the Land Tax for the Citys 
of London, and Middlesex, Office, Excise Of 
fice, Old Broad street, Lundon Wall. 

Receiver-General’s Office, for Stamps, Somerset 
place. Z 

Record Office, Tower. 

Register Office, for Wills royal and peculiar, of} 
St. Catherine’s, Godliman Street, Doctors: 
Commons. 

Ditto of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s,, 
Carter lane, Doctors Commons. 

Ditto in Chancery, Chancery lane. 

Ditto of Deeds in Middlesex, Bell yard, Fleett 
street. 

Ditto for the Land Tax, 9, Lineoln’s Inn fields. . 

Register of Fleet, &c. Marriages, Rutland House, , 
Charterhouse square. 

Return Office for Writs, 2, Tanfield court, Tem- 

le. 

BE ieee Office, Somerset place. 

Report Office, in Chancery, New Buildings, 
Chancery lane. 

Rolls, Chancery lane. 

Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 

Royal Society, Somerset place. 

Royal Institution, Albemarle street. 

Koyal Academy of Arts, Somerset place. 

Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

Royal Jurisdiction Office, of St. Catherine’s Re- 
gistry, Godliman street, Carter lane. 

Russia Company, over the Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill. 

Russia Company, Secretary, 8, Silver street, 
Wood street. 

Savoy, Strand. 

Salt Office, Somerset Place. 

Scottish Corporation Office, Crane court, Fleet 
street. 

Seal Office, 3, Inner Temple lane. 

Secretary of State's Office, Foreign Department, 
Downing street, Westminster. 

Ditto, ditto, Home Department, Whitehall. 

Ditto, ditto, War Department, Downing street. 
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Secretrary of State’s Office, for Treland, Fludyer 
street, and Great George street, Westminster. 
Secretary’s Office, Rolls, Changery lane. 
Secondary’s Office, of Pleas, King’s Bench, 
K. B. Walk, Inner Temple. 
Secondary’s Office to the Sheriffs of London, 
Lothbury. 
Sheriffs’ Court Offiee, New Compter, Giltspur 
Street, Newgate street, 
Ditto, Guildhall. 
Sheriffs of London Office, Lothbury. 
Sheriffs of Middiesex Office, Tooke’s court, Cur- 
sitor street. 
Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet street. 
Ditto, Chancery Jane. 
Sessions House, Old Bailey. 
Ditto, Clerkenwell Green. 
Sewers and Commissioners Office, Guildhall. 
Sick and Hurt Seamen’s Office, Somerset place. 
Sierra Leone Company, Birchin lane. 
Signer of Writs Office for King’s Bench, King’s 
Bench Walk, Inner Temple. oe 
Signet Office, Somerset placey 
Sion College, London Wall, founded in 1603. 
Six Clerks Office, Chancery lane. 
Sixpenny Writ Office, Bell yard, Fleet street. 
Sixpenny-receiver’s Office, Tower hill. 
Society of Arts and Commerce, John street, 
Adeiphi. 
Solicitor’s Office to the Commissioners of Stamps, 
Somerset place. 
Somerset Place, near the New Cherch, in the 
Strand. 
South Sea House, Old, Broad street, London 
Wall, 
Ditto, New, Threadneedle street. 
St. Domingo Board, Poet’s Corner, Westminster. 
Staple’s lon, Holborn. 
Stationer’s Office, tor serving Stationery to the 
Public Offices under Government, New Palace 
yard, Westminster. 
State-Paper Office, Whitehall. 
Stamp Office, Somerset place. 
Stage Coach Duty Office, Somerset place. 
eras in Chancery Office, No. 20, Chancery 
lane. 
Surry Bridewell, St. ape fields, 
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Sarveyor of Crown Lands Office, Somerset place... 
Symond’s Inn, Chancery lane. 
Surgeon’s Hall, Lincoli’s Inn fields. 
Surgeon’s Theatre, Saffron hill. 
Tax Office, Somerset piace. 
Temple, Inner and Middle, Fleet street. 
Tenth’s Office, Garden court, Middle Temple. 
Thavies Inn, Holborn. 
Theatre, King’s, asually called the Opera House, 
Haymarket. 
Ditto, Royal, Drury lane. 
Ditto, ditto, Covent Garden. 
Ditto, ditto, Haymarket, usually called the 
Little Theatre. ; 
Town Clerk’s Office of City, Guildhall. 
Tower of London, Tower hill, 
Transport Office, Dorset square, Westminster. 
Treasury, Whitehall, Westminster, 
Treasury, Queen’s, Scotland yard, Westminstér. 
Treasurer’s Office for the Inner Temple, Lamb 
building-passaze. 
Ditto for the Middle Temple, Hall staircase. 
Trinity House, Great Tower hill. 
Ditto, Deptford. 
Turkey Company, Secretary, 14, Little St. 
Helens. 
Union Hall, Union Street, Southwark. 
Veterinary College, St. Pancras. 
Vicar General and Peculiar’s Office, Knight-ridep 
Street, Doetors Commons. 
Victualling OfficeWarehouses, Red House, Dept- 
ford. 
Victnalling Office, Somerset place. 
Vote Office, House of Cominons, Palace yard, 
Westminster. 
War Office, Horse Guards, Whitehall. 
. Warrant of Attorney’s Office, Pump court, Mid- 
dle Temple. 
Westminster Hall, New Palace yard. 
Westminster Library, Jerinyn-street, Piccadilly. 
West India Dock Company, Office, 108, Fen- 
church street. 
Whitehall, Parliament street, Westminster, 
Whitechapel Court, Whitechapel, 
Ditto Prison, Whitechapel Road. 
Wine Licence Office, Excise Office, Old Broad 
Street, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Medical Practice in London.—Royal College of Phy- 
sicians.--Corporation of Surgeons.--Eminent Medical 
Men.—Extent of Empyricism in England.---A pothe- 
earics Hall..-Account of St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal. and the Lectures, which are given there.--St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, ditto.-Guy’s Hospital, and the 
general Benevolence of its Founder.—London Hospi- 
tal..-Samaritan Society.—St. George’s, Westminster, 
and Middlesex Hospitals.—British, City of London, 
and Westminster Lying-in Hospitals.—New Lying-in 
Charity.—Medical Relief of the Poor.—-List of Lon- 
don Dispensaries.—-Royal Jemnerian Society.—fever 
Institution.—Lock and Immanuel Hospitals.—-Hospital 
for krench Protestants.--Royal Tnfirmary.—Miscel- 
laneous Lectures.--.Bethlem Hospital.--St. Luke’s 
Hospital. 


TUE state of medical practice, and the num- 
ber of benevolent institutions for the relief of 
the afflicted poor, are objects of great interest 
to the enquiring mind, Within the last few 
years, great improvements have taken place 
in every branch of the medical profession ; 
and, though we are not without numerous in- 
stances of the fatal effects of empiricism, the 
metropolis does not now swarm with unedu- 
cated and rash pretenders to medicine and sur- 
gery. It is known that in London there are 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The former was instituted by Henry VIII. and 
possesses full power to examine ali persons who, 
practise physic within seven miles of the city. 
‘The surgeons were also incorporated by Henry 
VILL, in conjunction with the barbers, but af- 
terwards as a separate company ; and, in the 
L 6 
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year 1800, they received a royal charter, con-- 
stituting them acollege. No person has a right [ 
to practise in London asa physician or surgeon : 
without a licence or diploma from these col-- 
leges. The prevailing method of walking the: 
hospitals, and of attending lc ctures, is, without - 
doubt, a great source of the improvement of 
medical science; and must operate, in the most - 
beneficial manner, in the formation of medical 
practitioners, 

The following physicians are, at present, in 
high estimation in the metropolis: Pepys, Rey- 
nolds, Baillie, Lettsom, Farquhar, Simms, Willan, 
Vaughan, Hayes, Blaine, Bradley, Batty, and 
Thornton. Of surgeons, the following are regard- 
ed as eminently skilful: Lynn, Blizard, Cooper, 
Cline, Blair, Carlisle, Hawkins, Abernethy, 
Knight, and King. Many others, in both 
branches, we doubt not, may be equally capa- 
ble, though not in such extensive practice. 

It isa curious fact that, notwithstanding the 
number of regular surgeons and physicians 
which London contains, and, indeed, the whole 
kingdom, the stamp duties on quack medicines 
sold in England has, in some years, amounted 
to upwards of 14,0004. ; exclusively of large 
sums arising from the duties on empyric adver- 
tisements. Some of the first-rate quacks keep 
splendid equipages, antt are known to spend 
upwards of 10002. a year each, in puffing their 
pernicions, or, at least, inefficacious nostrums. 

It may be a serviceable hint, en passant, to 
observe that, as far as relates to the mere pur- 
chase of medicines or drugs, Apothecaries’ 
Hiall, in Blackfriars, is the place in preference 
to all others, where they may be obtained free 
of adulteration. 

In noticing the principal hospitals in the me- 
tropolis, we shall commence with St. Bartholo- 
mew’s,which is a magnificent stone building, si- 
tuated between Christ’s Hospital and Smithfield. 
it has an entrance from the latter under a spa- 
cious arched gateway, which leads into a square 
court, surrounded by four noble buildings, of re- 
spectable architecture. This hospital was found- 
ed in the yeari102, by Rahere, minstrel to Henry 
LV. who, retiring from the offices of his situation, 
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founded a priory, dedicated it to St. Bartholo- 
mew, and was its first prior. He afterwards 
founded the hospital for the sick and maimed, 
placing it under the care of the priory. Henry 
VIII. to. whom the priory and hospital were 
surrendered, granted the latter to the city of 
London, for its original and present purpose. 
The building which is now in use was erected 
in the year 1750, during the mayoralty of Sir 
Richard Brocas; the president of the hospital. 
The grand staircase was painted by Hogarth at 
his own cost. The Good ‘Samaritan; the Pool 
of Bethesda; and Rahere, (the founder of the 
hospital) laying the foundation; with a Sick 
Mau carried on a Bier, attended by Monks, are 
‘amongst the paintings. In the great hall, at 
the head of the staircase, is a full-length pore 
trait of Henry VIII. and another of Dr. Rat- 
Cliffe, who left 1002, a year to the hospital, for 
the improvement of the diet, and 100/. a year 
for providing linen. There is also a portrait of 
Percival Pott, who was many years surgeon of 
- Barthomew’s Hospital, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
‘he hall is also embellished with a fine picture 
of St. Bartholomew; and on one ef the win- 
dows, is a painting of Henry Vill. delivering 
the charter to the Lord Mayor. 

Belonging to the establishment of the hospi- 
tal there are three physicians; Robarts, Powel, 
and Haworth: three surgeons; Earle, Blicke,and 
Long: and three assistant surgeons; Harvey, 
Abernethy, and Ramsden ; besides an apothe- 
eary, &c. Alderman Shaw is the president. Ali 
indigent persons, who may have been maimed 
by accident, are taken into this hospital at all 
hours of the day and night, without previous 
recommendation. It is different with respect 
to the diseased, who are received only on pe- 
tition, which must be signed by a governor. A 
committee of governors sits every Thursday, to 
determine on petitions. 

It is proper to remark, that St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and indeed all the London 
hospitals, afford the best medical and sargical 
aid that can be procured, and in them the poor 
are as skilfully treated as though they could 
command the greatest wealth. These hospitals 
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may also be regarded as excellent schools for 
the young, who attend them in the course of 
their studies.” 

The following lectures are given at St. Bars 
tholomew’s hospital: Anatomy and Surgery, 
by Dr. Abernethy ; Comparative Anatomy, by 
Mr. Macartney; Theory and practice of Medi- 
cine, by Drs. Roberts and Powel; Chemistry, 
by Dr. Edwards; and Midwitery, by Dr. 
Thynne. 

At most of the hospitals there are two courses 
of lectures given in the season, one commence- 
ing in October, and the other in January; the 
terms, and hours of. attendance for which are 
Specified in the cards, and printed proposals, 
to he had at the houses, &c. of the lecturers. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital is sitaated in the bo 
rough of Southwark, a little to the south of 
London Bridge. It is another royal founda- 
tion, for purposes similar to those’ of St. Bate 
tholomew’s, It owes its Origin to the destruc. 
tion, by fire, of the priory of St. Mary Overies, 
in 1207; the canons having erected an hospital 
for divine worship, till their house should be 
rebuilt, immediately in their own vicinity. The 
Bishop of Winchester afterwards removed 
the hospital to the spot where the present edi- 
fice stands. It was surrendered to Henry VIILT. 
and, in 1553, Edward VI. incorporated it with 
Christ’s Hospital and Bridewell. The present 
building was erected in the year 1669, by vo- 
luntary subscriptions, 

The hospital consists of three courts, which 
run behind each other from the street. The 
first court has a colonnade round the three 
sides, with seats next. the wall. The principal 
front is on the east, facing the street, and is 
Ornaimented in the centre with stone, having 
a statue of Henry IV. and four statues of pa- 
tients, with a clock at the upper extremity, 
under a Circular pediment. Beneath this part 
of this building, is a passage into the second ; 
which has colonnades round, except the centre 
of the north front, occupied by the chapel. 
The buildings over the colonnades are adorned 


with Ionic pilasters, the east and west fronts 


having each a pediment in the centre. The 
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shapel has four lofty pilasters, of the Corin- 
hian order (with a pediment), placed on high 
pedestals. In the centre of the court is a brass 
statue of Edward VI. by Sheemakers. A broad 
passage on the east side leads into the third 
-ourt, the structure above being supported on 
pillars. A colonnade entirely surrounds this 
court, and the front of the wards above are 
ornamented with long, slender, Ionic pilasters. 
In the centre of the square is a stone statue of 
Sir Robert Clayton, Knt. lord mayor, who 
rave 600, towards rebuilding the hospital, and 
endowed it by will with 2,300/. The elabora- 
tory is a very complete work. The hospital 
has also a museum, a dissecting-room, and the- 
atre for public lectures. 

It contains nineteen wards, and 542 beds. 
Patients are received here as in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. Alderman Newnham is the president 
of Saint Thomas’s Hospital. The physicians 
are: Docturs Lister, Wells, and Turner, with 
Dr. Currey as an assistant physician; Chan- 
dler, Birch, and Cline, are the surgeons. 

Guy’s Hospital, a magnificent structure, was 
raised at the sole expence of Thomas Guy, a 
bookseller of London, who expended 20 000/, 
upon the erection, and at his death left for its 
endowment the immense sum of 220,000/. It an- 
joins St. Thomas’s Hospital; to which Mr. Guy 
was also a benefactor ; and, as a school of me- 
dicine it may be considered as being united to 
St. [homas’s. It contains twelve large wards, 
and 432 beds. The charity also relieves nearly 
2000 out-patients every year. The entrance to 
this hospital is by a square paved court, with 
handsome buildings on each side; the hall, the 
treasurer’s, and the steward’s houses, forming 
one side; and the apothecary, the chapel, arid 
the clergyman, occupying the other. The hos- 
pital consists of two small quadrangies, united 
by across building, supported on arches. The 
elaboratory is neat and convenient. Wednes- 
day is the day for receiving patients. Behind 
the hospital a small neéat building has been 
jutely erected for the reception of lunatic pa- 
tients. At the theatre on Saturday evenings, a 
debating society is held during the winter, om 
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subjects relating to medical science, which is 
respectably attended. To this society, each 
member is at liberty to introduce a stranger or 
friend. A library is attached to this institu- 
tion; and a collection of anatomical prepa- 
rations. 

In justice to the memory of Mr. Guy, -the 
benevolent founder of this hospital, it 1s pro- 
per to state, that in 1701, he built and furnish- 
ed three wards on the north side of the outer 
court of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and gave to 
those wards 1002. a year, for eleven years im- 
mediately preceding the foundation of his own 
hospital. He removed the frontispiece of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, which stood over the gate- 
way in the Borough, and erected it in the place 
where it now stands; he also enlarged the gate- 
way in the Borough, rebuilt the two large 
houses on its sides, and erected the fine iron 
gate between them, all at the expence of 
30002. To many of his relations, he gave while 
living, a settled allowance of 10Z, or ¢0l.-a year, 
and to others money to advance them in life. 
At his death he left to his poor aged relations 
the sum of 870/. per year during their lives; 
and amongst his mnmerous younger relations, 
and his executors he left 75;589/. He left to 
Christ’s Hospital a perpetual annuity of 4002. 
for taking in four children annually, at the no- 
mination of the governors; and bequeathed 
1000. for discharging poor prisoners within the 
city of London and the counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey, who could be released for the sum 
of 52. by which sum, and the good manage- 
ment of his executors, there have been above 
600 poor persons set at liberty from the several 
prisons within the bills of mortality. 

The physicians of Guy’s Hospital are: Doc- 
tors Babington and Marcet, with Dr. Chomley 
as an assistant; Forster, Lucas, jun. and Astley 
Cooper, are the surgeons. 

The following are the lectures given at Guy’s 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals: 

St. Thomas’s:---Anatomy, and the Operations 
of Surgery, by Mr. Cline and Mr. Astley Coo- 
per; and Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
wy Mr, Astley Cooper, 
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Guy’s:-Practice of Medicine, by Dr. Ba- 
nington and Dr. Curry; Chemistry, by Dr. 
Babington, Dr. Marcet, and Mr. Allen; Mid- 
wifery, and Diseases peculiar to Women and 
Children, by Dr. Haighton; Pathology, The- 
rapeutics, and Materia Mejlica, by Dr. Curry, 
and Dr. Chomley; Physiology, or Laws of the 
Animal Economy, by Dr. Haighton; Experl- 
mental Philosophy, by Mr. Allen; and Clini- 
cal Lectures on select Medical Cases, by Dr. 
Babington, Dr. Curry, and Dr. Marcet. 

These several lectures are so arranged as not 
to interfere in the hours of attendance; and 
the whole is calculated to form a complete 
course of medical and surgical instruction. 

The London Hospital, situated in Whitecha- 
pel-road, is a neat brick building. It was in- 
stituted in 1741, and incorporated in 1798. Ket 
is supported by voluntary contributions ; but, 
for some time past, has not been in a flourish- 
ing state. The physicians of this establishment 
are: Doctors Cooke, Hamilton, and Frampton; 
Sir William Blizard, Mr. Blizard, and Mr. 
Headington, are the surgeons. 

The following lectures are given at this hos- 
pital: Anatomy and Surgery, Dr. Frampton, 
and Mr. Headington; Practice ef Medicine, 
Dr. Cooke; Chemistry, Dr. Hamilton, and Dr. 
Yellowly; Theory of Physic and Materia Me- 
diea, Dr. Frampton; Midwifery, Dr. Denison ; 
and Clinical Observations on Cases under 
Treatment, by Sir William and Mr. Blizard. 

The Samaritan Society,which was instituted in 
1791, may be regarded as an appendage to the 
London Ifospital, where it is holden; ag its ob- 
ject is to relieve such patients as may be dis- 
charged cured, from the hospital; but not im- 
mediately able to obtain a livelihood. It con- 
sists of about fifty annual subscribers of a guise 
nea each, and seventy life directors, who have 
given five guineas each; by which means it has 
afforded effectual relief to between three and 
four hundred persons. 

St. George’s Hospital, was instituted in 1733, 
and is supported by su)scription. The physi- 
cians are: Doctors Pearson, Navinson, Pem- 
bertou, aud Warren, with Dr. Rhodes as an 
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assistant ; Messrs Keate, Holme, Griffiths, and | 
Gunning, are the surgeons, Mr. Holme gives 5 
twelve lectures on the principal observations } 
of surgery to the pupils of the hospital. 

The Westminster Hospital was instituted by ' 
subscription, in 1719. Its physicians are: Doc- : 
tors Morris, Bradley, and Maton; Messrs, Lynn, , 
Morell, and Carlisle, are the surgeons. 

The Middlesex Hospital, situated in Charles-. 
street, near Oxford-street, was instituted by)! 
subscription, in 1745. It is appropriated for ° 
the sick and lame, and for lying-in married 
women, The physicians are: Doctors Gower, 
Satterley, and Fearon; Dr. Poignand is the ac. . 
coucheur, and Messrs. Howard, Witham, and 
Joberns, are the surgeons. 

The British Lying-in Hospital, for married 
women, is situated in Brownlow-street, Long- 
Acre. It was instituted in 1749. The physicians 
are, Doctors Garthshore, Combe, and Battye: 
and Mr. Simmons is the surgeon. 

The City of London Lying-in Hospital, situ. 
ated in the City-road, was instituted in 1750. 
The physicians are: Doctors Lettsom and Walk. 
er; Doctors Denison and Orme are the acCOUe 
cheurs; and Mr. Lucas is the surgeon. 

The General Lying-in Hospital at Bayswater, 
patronised by the Queen, was instituted in 
1752. Doctors Kennedy and Smith are the phy- 
sicians : and Mr. Harvey is the surgeon. 

The Westminster Lying-in Hospital, on the 
Surry-side of Westminster Bridge, was insti- 
‘tuted in 1765, Doctors Poignand, Thynne, and 

Macqueen, are the physicians and accoucheurs; 
and Mr. Matthias is the surgeon. 

There is also the New Lying-in Charity for 
the wives of the Foot Guards, instituted in 1801, 
in Great Ryder-street; the Benevolent Institu. 
tion for the purpose of delivering poor mar- 
ried women at their own hahitations; holden 
at the Hungerford Coffee house, in the Strand ; 
and the Lying-in Charity, on the same princi. 
ple as the preceding, in Godliman-street, Doc- 
tors Commons. 

The public dispensaries in the metropolis are 
very humerous. From the eastern extremity 
of Limehouse, to the western extremity of 
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Millbank, on the north; from Islington and 
Sommer’s Town, to the seuth, reaching as far 
as Lambeth, and, by means of the Greenwich 
dispensary, to Newington and Peckham, com- 
prising an extent of nearly fifty miles, it is 
computed that about 50,000 poor persons are 
annually supplied with medicine and advice 
gratis. At ieast onethird of these are attended 
at their own habitations. 

The following, we believe, wiil he found to 
be a complete 


LIST OF DISPENSARIES IN THE METRO- 
POLIS. 


General Dispensary, for relief of the Poor, in 
Aldersgate-strect. Instituted in 1770. 

Westminster General Dispensary, in Gerrard- 
street, Soho. Instituted in 1774. 

London Dispensary, Primrose-street. Tnstituted 
in 1777- iat 

Finsbury Dispensary, St. John’s Square, Clerk- 
enwell. Instituted in 1771. 

Eastern Dispensary, Great Alie-street, Good- 
man’s-fields, for relief of the sick poor, and 
for attending pregnant women at their own 
houses. Instituted in 1782, 

Public Dispensary, Bishop’s court, Carey-street. 
Instituted in 1782. 

Mary-la-bonne Dispensary, Welbeck-street. In- 
stituted in 1785. — 

Society for the relief of the Ruptured Poor. In- 
stituted in 1786. 

New Finsbury and Central Dispensary, West 
Smithfield. Instituted in 1786. 

City Dispensary, Grocer’s Hall-court, Poultry. 
Instituted in 1788. 

Western Dispensary; Charles-street, Westmin- 
ster, for the relief of the sick poor, and for 
inoculation. Instituted in 1789- 

Surry Dispensary, Union-street, Southwark. 

Bloomsbury Dispensary for the sick poor, and 
the cow-pock inoculation, Great Russel-street. 
Instituted in 1801. 

Universal Medical Institution, Old Gravel-lane, 
Ratcliffe highway. Instituted in 1792. 
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London Electrical Dispensary, in the City-road. 
Instituted in 1793. 

London Dispensary, for diseases of the eye 
and ear, Charter-House square. Instituted 
in 1805. 

New Rupture Society, for the relief of both 
sexes. Instituted in 1805. 


As an instance of the vast utility of these in- 
stitutions, it may be mentioned, that, at the 
Public Dispensary, in Carey-street, from its 
commencement, in 1783, to the month of Janu- 
ary, 1806, assistance was given to 46,739 pae 
tients. Of these 44,931 were dismissed, cured ; 
and only 774 died. 13,194 were visited at their 
own houses. 

The Royal Jennerian Society, for the exter- 
mination of the small-pox, by the substitution 
of the cow-pock, is an object of great impor- 
tance to the inhabitants of London. 

For this purpose, several houses have been 
opened, at which persons are, without any re- 
commendation, inoculated gratis with the cow- 
pox. The principal house, and where the so- 
ciety’s business is carried on, is at No. 14, Sa- 
lisbury-square, Fleet-street. 

Dr. Walker, who has seceded from the soci- 
ety, continues the practice of vaccination with 
the greatest success, gratis, in Salisbury-court, 
Fleet-street. He is countenanced by some of 
the most respectable of the faculty ; and there 
are those who prefer his mode of treatment, 
to that which is in more general use. 

There is a Small-pox hospital, and Hospital 
for Inoculation, at Pancras, which was situated 
in 1746; but, from the rapidiy increasing 
practice of vaccination, it will probably soon 
grow into total disuse. 

The laudable Institution, for the Cure and 
Prevention of Contagious Fevers, was set on 
foot in the year 1802. Numbers of persons 
‘have already been benefitted by it; and, from 
the Jiberal patronage which it has experienc: 
ed, great expectations are formed of its uti- 
Jity. The house in which patients are received 
is in Gray’s Inn-lane, near Battle-bridge. 
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In addition to the hospitals, dispensaries, &c. 
ilready noticed, may be mentioned the Lock 
Tospital, near Hyde Park Corner, instituted 
n 1746, for the cure of a particular disorder; 
mmanuel Hospital, in Westminster, founded 
»y Lady Dacre in 1601; the Hospital for French 
Protestants, in Old-street, incorporated in 
718; and the Royal Infirmary, for diseases of 
he eye, in Nassau-street, Soho, instituted in 
1805. 

It should be observed that, besides the lec- 
ures which we have mentioned, as. given in hos- 
pitals, there are various others. At the theatre 
in Windmill-street, anatomy and surgery are 
aught by Mr. Wilson, and evening lectures on 
surgery are given by Mr. Thomas; Mr. Moor, 
in Palsgrave-place, gives lectures. on the dis- 
sases of the teeth; Dr. Pearson, in Leicester- 
fields, delivers lectures on the practice of me- 
dicine, materia medica, and chemistry; Mr. 
Brookes, at his theatre of anatomy, Blen- 
heim-street, Great Marlborough-street, gives 
lectures on anatomy, and physiology, adapted to 
gentiemen and students; Mr. Bell, at his ana- 
tomical rooms and museum, Leicester-street, 
Leicester square, gives lectureson anatomy ;Dr. 
Rees, of the Adelphi, delivers lectures on the 
venereal disease; Dr. Hooper a course on the 
theory and practice of physic, materia medi- 
ca, and Chemistry, in Cork-street; Dr. Reid. 
lectures on the theory and practice of medi- 
cine, at his house in Grenville street; Mr. Mil- 
burn delivers a course on physiology, in St. 
James’s.street; Mr. Taunton lectures on anato- 
my, physiology, and surgery, in Grenville- 
street; Mr. Bradley, of Parliament street, deli- 
vers a course of lectures on the theory and 
practice of medicine, in Leadenhall-street, 
where also are delivered lectures on chemistry, 
with its application to pharmaceutical pur- 
poses, by a practical chemistry; Dr. Clark, 
Jectures on midwifery, in Upper John street; 
Dr. Batty gives lectures on the same subject, 
in Charlotte-street, Portland-place; as does Pr. 

‘Hatchinson, at his house in Hatton-garden ,; 
and Doctors Dennison and Squires, in Ely- 
place; Mr. Carpue ectures on anatomy, in 
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Broad-street, Golden-square; Mr. Chevalier, 
lectures on the operations of surgery, at the 
Westminster dispensary; Dr. Badhain delivers 
two courses of lectures on chemistry, medi- 
cine, &c. in Clifford-street; Mr.-Pearson gives 
lectures on the principles and practice of sur- 
gery, in Golden-square; and Mr. Blair, of 
Great Russel-street, delivers a course of clini- 
cal lectures on the operations of surgery, and 
on picturesque anatomy. 


Bethlem Hospital, vulgarly denominated | 


Bedlam, celebrated for the cure of lunatics, 
was situated on the south side of Moorfields; 
but has lately been taken down. It is intend. 
ed, however, to erect a new building, for the 
use of this charity, at a short distance from 
the metropolis. A new road will be opened 
from the spot on which Bethlem Hospital late- 
ly stood, that will extend in a direct line to 
the Royal Exchange. 

This hospital was a royai foundation, incor- 
porated with Bridewell, and was granted by 
Henry VIII. to the city, expressly for the cure 
of lunatics. It was originally a priory, found. 
ed by Simon Fitzroy, sheriff of London, the 
members of which wore a star, in comme- 
moration of the star that guided the wise men 
of the east to the birth place of Christ, whence 
it derived its name. 

.On the stone piers at the entrance were two 
statues, in a reclining posture: one represent- 
ed a melancholy lunatic, and the other raving 
madness. They were executed by Cibber, the 
father of the well-known dramatic writer, and 
possess great merit. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, also for the relief of luna-_ 


tics, was established in 1751, by voluntary con- 
tributions. The inadequacy of Bethlem Hospi- 
tal to the relief of all indigent lunatics, had 
been long a_ subject of public notoriety; and 
some benevolent persons at length resolved to in- 
stitute a new charity, in its aid. While they pro- 
vided a place of refuge, and medical assistance 
for outcast maniacs, they also had in contemp- 
Jation an additional school for the stndy of one 
of the most important parts of medicine. A 
house was erected by them, on the north side 
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’ Moorfields, and called St. Luke’s Hospital, 
om the name of the parish. The funds of the 
larity rose rapidly, and the governors after- 
ards purchased a large spot of ground in Old- 
reet, on the western side of the city-road, 
1 which they erected the present building, at 
1e expence of 40,0002. 

The building is of brick and stone. The cen- 
e and ends project a little, are carried higher 
ian the two parts which connect them toge- 
1er, and are distinguished also by a little more 
ecoration of stone. In the frontis a bread 
»ace, inclosed with a wall, which is relieved 
y a portico in the centre. The entrance is 
y a flight of steps,under a cover, supported 
vy columns, 

The hospital consists of three stories, exclu- 
ve of the basement floor, and of attics in the 
entre and at each end. The centre, on the 
oor level with the entrance, is occupied by a 
all, apartments for some of the officers of the 
istitution, and the staircase. Upwards it is oc- 
upied with the staircase, having a lobby at the 
nd of each landing, the committee room, and 
he respective apartments of the master and 
aatron, and the rooms of the several attend- 
nts. On each side, in each story, is a spa- 
ious gallery, the female patients occupying 
he western galleries, and the men the eastern. 
‘he hall at the bottom, and the lobby at each: 
2nding, separate the galleries, the entrance to 
vhich is fromthe lobby. At the extremity of 
ach gallery is another, (but shorter) without 
ny partition, being in the ends of the building. 
‘he rooms of the maniacs are ranged along the 
outh side of the gallery; the greater part of 
he north side being open to the air, by large 
ash windows, secured within by iron gratings. 
neach gallery are sitting.rooms of two sorts: 
ne spacious, with tablesand forms, and a large 
ire-place, inclosed with iron rails to the top of 
he chimney-piece, but sufficiently wide to.ad- 
nit the heat into the room. In this room, the 
yatients who are sufficiently composed, eat to- 
ether, and assemble for company when they 
hink proper. The other room is smailer, with 
. sumilar fire-place, in which patients who are 
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so much disordered as to be confined in straight 
waistcoats, are permitted to eat their meals, 
and sit together. This kind of room is used, 
instead of keeping the maniac, who is greatly 
disordered, always in his cell, in solitary con- 
finement. Every patient has a square room to 
sleep in, with a good mattress, and warm bed- 
covering. ‘They sleep in sheets, except a very 
few in the worst state of insanity. The doors 
.of their rooms stand open all day, unless the 
patient is confined to his bed by sickness. There 
is no part of this edifice underground; and 
cleanliness is scrupulously attended to, in every 
department. On the eastern side of the base- 
ment story, isa gallery for the most dangerous 
of the patients; but there are only few inhabi- 
tants of this quarter, the greater part of the 


incurables being intermixed with the other ma- ° 


niaes in the upper galleries. In the western 
part of the basement floor, are the kitchen, 
buttery, wash-house, laundry, and other offi- 


ces; which are all in a style of peculiar excel-: 


Jence. Behind the house are two gardens, se- 
parated from each other by a broad area be- 
fore the centre of the building, in which the 
patients walk and take recreation; one for the 
men, and the other for the women. 

The following is the establishment of this ad- 
mirable institution, to every individual of which, 
the utmost credit is due:--- 

President--the Duke of Leeds 
Vice-Presidents--E. Darell, S. Whitbread, T. 

Raikes, and C. P. Lefevre, Esqrs. : 
Yreasurer---D. Powell, Esq. 

Physician---S. F, Simmons, M. D. F. R. and A. §, 
Surgeon --G. Vaux, Esq. 

Resident Apothecary--Mr. J. Meadows. 
Secretary--Mr. J, Webster 

Blaster---Mr. Dunston 

Matron---Mrs. Dunston, 


ee 
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CHAP. XX. 


helsea Hospital.--Greenwich Hospital.—-Patriotic Fund. 
~African Institution.—Royal Naval Asylum.—-Socie- 
ty for the Relief and Discharge of Persons confined for 
small Debts.—-Philanthropic Society.—Literary Fund. 
-—-Magdalen.—Temaie Penitentiary.—Young Womens’ 
-Friend.-Society for bettering the Condition of the 
Poor.—Ditto, for promoting Christian Knowledge.--- 
Ditto, for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
Parts..--Ditto, for promoting religious Knowledge 
among the Poor.—Unitarian Society.—-Bible ditto. 
British and foreign Bible, ditto.—Society for the Con- 
version of Negro Slaves, &c.—-Ditto, for Missions te 
Africa, &c.—.Endeavour Society,—Chimuey-sweeping, 
-ditto.Suppression of Vice, ditto.—Hnmane ditto.-- 
Animais’ Vriend,----Mary-la-bonne Workhouse.—St. 
Martin’s Workhouse. 


LON GSTthe numerous henevolent institutions, 
hich we have not yet mentioned, is Chelsea 
lospital, appropriated to the support and ac- 
ommodation of invalids in the land-service. 
Lt was founded by Charles Il. and completed 
y William II. 

Chelsea Hospital is situated on the north hank 
fthe Thames, about a mile above the western 
xtremity of the metropolis. It is a handsome 
rick edifice, with two main fronts, ornament- 
d with free stone. The front next the river is 
legant; the other front is simple, consisting of 
centre with wings, and a plain portico. Be- 
re it is an extensive enclosed area, having 
venues planted with lime and chesnut trees. 
The principal parts form three sides of a 
juare; the centre building having a noble por. 
; M 
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tico, supported by columns of the Doric order, 
with a piazza on each side; and the otber two, 
elegant corresponding porticos. From the cen- » 
tral building extend wings, which cover spaci- - 
ous quadrangles, the entire front of the edifice 
being 804 feet. 

The internal centre of this structure is occu- 
pied by a vestibule, terminating in a dome.» 
On one side isthe chapel, and on the opposite } 
side the hall, where the pensioners dine, of the} 
same dimensions as the chapel, each being 110) 
feet in length. At the upper end of the hail is 
a picture of Charles WU. 3 

The first projector of this magnificent hospi: - 
tal, was Sir Stephen Fox, grandfather to thes 
Hon. Charles James Fox. “ He could not hear,’?! 
he said, ‘* to see those soldiers, who had ven.. 
tured their lives, and spent their strength, in} 
the service of their country, reduced to beg,”” 
and with the munificence of a philanthroptst,), 
he subscribed 13,0002. towards the establishment? 
of the hospital. It was built vy Sir Christopher! 
Wren. Before the southern front are spaciousi 
gardens, extending the whole length of the hos-4 
pital, along the bank of the river, | 

The ordinary number of in pensioners amounts: 

to about 500 men, who are cloathed ina uniformm 
of red, lined with blue, and provided with lodg-: 
ing, diet, and 1s. 6d. a week. There are twenn 
ty-six nurses, and various other servants in thisi 
hospital. The present number of out pensioners 
is no less than 10,000, who have each a pension) 
of 124. perannum. These pensioners are liablex 
‘to perform garrison duty as invalid companies: 
in time of war. The annnal expences of thet 
hospital establishment varies, from 25,0002. tor 
28,0002. and this, together with the money paidk 
to the out-pensioners, is defrayed by a sum any 
noally voted by parliament. ‘ 

An extensive building, intended as a Royas 
Military Asylum, for the education of 500 child) 
ren of ton-commissioned officers and soldiers. 
has recently been completed. It is situated be 
low Sloane-square, Chelsea. Parliament grant 
ed a sum of money to erect and support it; bes 
sides which, each regiment contributes ong 
day’s pay towards the establishment. | 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL, 


nother magnificent edifice, was founded h 
Villiam Ill. for invalid seamen; and, though 
ot absolutely. within the boundaries of the me- 
ropolis, must not be passed over unnoticed. It 
; situated on the south bank of the Thames, at 
he distance of five miles from London-bridge. 
tis erected on a terrace, 860 feet in length, 
nd consists of four grand piles of. building, 
eperes from each other; yet presenting a 
yerfect and elegant plan, when viewed from 
le river. Indeed, its appearance is much su- 
yerior, in beauty and elegance, to that of any 
,difice of the metropolis. except St. Paul’s Ca- 
hedral. The whole structure is of Portland- 
tone, except some subordinate parts, whic 
ure to be taken down and re-built. The two 
juildings next the river have a grand square, 
vith a statue of George II. in the centre. Be- 
yond these, towards the south, stand the two 
yther parts, with an interval of 115 feet wide 
setween them, which is less than the square, 
und the effect is to form that connection which 
uppears in this edifice, when viewed from the 
iver. The northern buildings are peculiarly 
slegant in their stile and ornaments, which are 
similar, and of the Corinthian order.---The 
southern buildings have each a Doric colon- 
nade, twenty feet high, and ornamented with 
1 dome, supported by duplicated columns of 
he composite order. 

” The effect of this rich variety of architectural 
srnaments, is heightened by a grand square 
and area beyond it, being terminated with a 
view of the Observatory, which stands on a 
hill in Greenwich Park. 

The entrance to the Painted Hall is by an ele- 
rant vestibule, lighted by the dome of the 
building. A flight of steps leads to the saloon, 
which is 106 feet by 56 wide, and 50 high, 
adorned with a range of Corinthian pilasters, 
supporting a yich entablature. On the north 
side are recesses, opposite to the windows, in 
which are painted allegorical figures of the 


Virtues. In the vestibule of the great hall is 
M2 
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the model of an antique ship, presented by the 
late Lord Anson.: 

Before the entrance of the chapel, is an oc- 
tangular vestibule, containing the statues of 
Faith, Hope, Charity, and Meekness. From 
this vestibule the ascent is by a flight of four- 
teen steps to the chapel, which is 111 feet long, 
and 52 broad, capable of accommodating 1000 
pensioners and nurses, exclusive of pews for 
the directors and other officers. 

The whole interior of this chapel, is profuse- 
ly decorated, in paintings and sculpture: it is 
exquisitely beautiful, and must afford much 
gratification to every observer of taste. 

The Council-room, the Infirmary, and the 
School, belonging to this establishment, are all 
worth the stranger’s notice. 

The establishment consists of a Master and 
Governor, Lieutenant-governor, four Captains, 
and eight Lieutenants, with several officers for 
the various departments of the hospital. There 
are 2410 pensioners; 149 nurses; and 3000 out. 
pensioners. Each of the pensioners in the hos- 
pital has a weekly allowance of seven loaves, 
weighing 16 ounces each ; three pounds of beet, 
two of mutton, a pint of pease, a pound anda 
quarter of cheese, two ounces of butter, 14 
quarts of beer, and one shilling for pocket mo. 
‘ney. The allowance of pocket money to the 
boatswains is half-a-crown a week, and that of 
the other officers in proportion to their rank. 

Each common pensioner is allowed for cloath- 
ing in the space of two years, a bine suit of 
elothes, a hat, three pair of stockings, three 
pairs of shoes, five neckcloths, two night-caps, | 
and four shirts. 

The out-pensioners are allowed each 72. per 
annum. The nurses are the widows of seamen : 
their wages vary from 8/. to 162. 4s. a-year; and, 
their provisions and bedding are the same as 
those of the pensioners. They have each a 
grey serge gown and petticoat yearly, and when 
superannuated, are allowed 20. a-year. 

This extensive establishment, conducted with 
such munificence, is an honor to the country, 
and affords a comfortable asylum to those dis- 
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abled mariners, who have fought the battles of a 
their country. ; 

The Patriotic Fund, one of the noblest monu- 
ments of benevolence thatever graced a nation, 
was instituted in the year 1803, on the renewal 
of hostilities with France ; for the purpose, as 
the resolutions which were then entered into 
well express, ‘‘ of assuaging the anguish of 
wounds, or palliating in some degree the more 
weighty misfortune of loss of limbs of allevi- 
ating the distresses of the widow and orphan--- 
of smoothing the brow of sorrow for the fall 
of dearest relatives, the props of unhappy in- 
digence, or helpless age ; and of granting pecu- 
niary rewards, or honourable badges of distinc- 
tion, for successful exertions of valour or me- 
rit.’ The amount of the first subscriptions to 
this fund, was about 170,000/. in money, and 
three per cent stock; and, by the summer of 
1805, it had been extended to nearly 200,0002: 
ot which about 50,0002. was expended in annui- 
ties for life, or in gratuities in money, to the 
relatives of those who had fallen in the service 
of their country ; ia compensations of from 102. 
to 502. for wounds; and in honorary rewards for 
distinguished actions. At the period of which 
we are speaking, between eleven and twelve 
hundred cases had shared the benefits of the 
institution; comprising volunteers, as well as 
regulars, in the navy and army. In the spring 
of 1805, subsequently to the memorable battle 
of Trafalgar, the subscriptions and dividends 
of this unrivalled institution, amounted to 
338,603/, 11s. 8d.; exclusive of 21,2002. three per 
cent. consols. Thesums paid and voted amount, 
ed to 105,2761. 2s.4d.; by which relief had been 
atforded to 140 officers and privates, wounded 
or disabled, and to 570 relatives of those who 
had fallen in his Majesty’s service: honorary 
gratuities had also been conferred in 153 in- 
stances of successful exertions of valour or me- 
rit. Since the time here mentioned, great addi- 
tions have been made to the fund of the socie- 
ty, which is holden at Lloyd’s Coffee House, 
over the Royal Exchange; and numerous are 
the successful claims which have been made 
upon its munificence. 
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Without condescending to advert to the fu- 
rious, but imbecile attacks which were made 
upon this institution, by the disconcerted aud 
mortified members of the Grenville and How- 
ick administration, we feelingly exclaim--long 
may British sailors have such sympathising pas 
trons throughout the land, to reward their ex- 
ploits, and to compensate their privations ; and 
long may such liberal patrons have British sail- 
ors of equal courage and gallantry, to manifest 
their sense of public sympathy, by persever- 
ing and resolute protection! 

The African Institution, formed in the 
Spring of 1807, is another glorious instance of 
the general philanthropy of Britons. Amongst 
the leading objects of this Society are the fol- 
lowing:---To collect and diffuse, throughout 
England, every species of information relating 
to Africa; to promote the instruction of Afri- 
cans in letters and in useful knowledge; to cul- 
tivate a friendly connexion with them; to dif- 
fuse information amongst them, respecting the 
means by which they may substitute a benefi- 
cial commerce instead of a ®tave trade; and to 
introduce amongst them such of the improve- 
ments, useful arts, medical discoveries, &c. of 
Europe, as are suited to their condition. The 
Duke of Gloucester is the Patron and President 
of the Institution; the Committee of which is 
composed of some cf the most distinguished 
personages of the kingdom. Subscriptions, to 
promote the objects of the Society, are receiv- 
ed by several bankers; and by the Secretary, 
Mr. Macaulay, at No. 26, Birchin Lane, Corn- 
hill.---Thus, we trust, the foundation is laid of 
an institution which shall ever in future ages, 
reflect honour on the benevolence of the pre- 
sent times, and appear to be one link in the | 
chain ot providence itself in favour of no small | 
proportion of the human race. ‘| 

The Royal Naval Asylum must not be passed | 
over in silence. During its infancy, this insti- | 
tution was carried on at Paddington; but it has 
recently been transplanted to Pelham House, 
in Greenwich Park, that mansion having been” 
enlarged, and fitted up in a very handsome 
style, expressly for the purpose, The number 


ue 
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of the children, male and female, the offepring © 
of mariners, from every part of the United 
Kingdom, is to be 1000. The boys are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and rope and sail 
making. They are also to be instructed in the 
rudiments of naval discipline, by regular ve- 
teran boatswains; and, when their: capacities | 
display fitness, in navigation. Tie girls are 
taught reading, writing, needle-work, and 
household industry. 

‘The Society for the Relief and Discharge of 
Persons confined for small debts, in Craven- 
street, Strand, has been the means of restoring 
many worthy, but unfortunate members of the 
community, to liberty and happiness. It was 
instituted in 1772; and, within fifteen months 
of its commencement, 986 prisoners were dis- 

harged, many of whom were detained only 
for their fees. Thetreasurer, James Nield, Esq. 
has particularly distinguished hiniself by his 
benevolence. Debtors, who wish to partake of 
this charity, must apply by printed petition 
only, which may be had of the respective keep- 
ers, gratis.--Subscriptions are received at the 
office, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand. 

The Philanthropic Society, situated near the 
London Road, St. George’s-fields, was institu. 
ted in 1788. Its object is, to unite the purpo- 
ses of charity with those of industry and po- 
lice ¢ and thus to rescue the offspring of the vi- 
cious and dishonest from destruction. The So- 
ciety has, at present, about 160 children, male 
and female; many of whom have. been taken 
from prisons, from the retreats of villany, and 
from the haunts of prostitution. Various trades 
are carried on, in the house, under the direc- 
tion of master workmen. The girls are instruct- 
edin needle and household work. Since the 
commencement of this institution, upwards of 
500 children have been received. The Society 
has also a house at Bermondsey, called the Re- 
form. The committee feel themselves obliged 
to such well disposed and judicious persons, 
as favour the institution with a visit; anda 
book is kept to insert any rentarks which may 
be made on such an inspection. 

The Literary Fund, an institution which 
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ranks amongst the most useful in the kingdom, 
hiad its original in a Society, consisting princi- 
pally of men of letters, from the following eir- 
camstance : In 1788, Floyer Sydenham, the in- 
genious translator of Plato, revered for his 
knowledge, and beloved for his candour and 
gentleness, died in consequence of having been 
arrested and detained for debt to a viciualler, 
who had, for some time, furnished his frugal 
dinner. At the news of that event, one of the 
inembers proposed, that a plan should be exe- 
cated, which had been some years under con- 
sideration, to prevent similar afflictions, and 
to assist deserving authors and their fansilies in 
distress. The plan, though applauded, was 
hot unanimously adopted ; but, another society 
was formed, consisting only of eight persons, 
the first general meeting of which, took place 
on the 18th of May, 1790; when officers were 
elected, and a committee was formed, Inthe 
first forrteen years, the sum of 2,477/. 12s. was 
expended, agreeable to the plan of the insti- 
tution; by which £79 cases of distress were 
relieved. 
The members and friends of this institution 
have an annual dinner, in the spring. A do- 
nation of ten guineas, constitutes a subscriber 
tor life; and an annual subscription of a guinea 
entitles the subscribers to a voice in the soci- 
ety. 
The Magdalen Hospital, siteated in the Black- 
friars Road, St. George’s Fields, was instituted 
an 1758, for the purpose ef reclaiming penitent 
»rostitutes, and of enabling them to obtain an 
Rinest livelibood. Since the period of its com- 
mencement, nearly 4000 unfortunate women 
have been received by this traly benevolent 
institution; more than two thirds of whom have 
been reconciled to their friends, or provided 
with honest employ ments. 

The first Thursday in every month is admis- 
sion day, when upwards of twenty petitioners 
commonly appear. On application tothe clerk 
at the door, each young woman receives a 
printed petition gratis. Each petition is pro- 
periy filed up, numbered, and a correspond- 
tus Dumber is given to the petitioner. The wo- 
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men are called in singly before the board, 
when such questions are put to them as may 
enable the committee to judge of the sincerity 
of their professions, 

On admission, they are placed in a probation- 
ary ward, and separated into different classes. 
Each class is entrusted to a female assistant, 
and the whole is under the inspection ofa 
matron. 

The women meet with the most gentle treat- 
ment in this establishment. They are instruct- 
ed in the principles of the Christian religion, 
in reading, needle-work, and various branches 
of household cconomy, to qualify them for 
earning an honest livelihood. 

Great pains are taken to discover the rela- 
tions and friends of the young women, and to 
bring about a reconciliation; but, if they are 
altogether destitute, they are retained in the 
house till an opportunity offers of placing them 
in service, or m some other proper Situation. 

The committee, consisting of thirty two go- 
vernors, meet at the hospital every Thursday, 
at twelve o’clock precisely, except on the first 
Tharsday of every month, when they meet at 
eleven ; and two of them, in rotation, attend 
at the chapel every Sunday, at morning and 
evening service, when a collection is made pre- 
viously to admission. The hours of divine ser- 
vice are a quarter past eleven in the forenoon, 
and a quarter past six inthe evening, and on 
aeccornt of the singing, scarcely any place of 
worship in the metropolis is more worthy of the 
notice of a stranger.- -Parties who wish to visit 
this charity may be admitted, on applying by 
letter to the committee, any Thursday; or to 
the treasurer, A. Bennett, Esq. any day in the 
weck.---No fees are received, 

An Institution has very recently been formed, 
under the name of the Female Penetentiary, 
the objects of which are nearly-similar to those 
of the Magdalen. A commodious house has 
been taken in Pentonville, surrounded by a 
substantial wall which. excludes gazers; and 
there is every appearance that the institution 
will meet with patronage adequate to its merit. 

M5 
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Dr. Pinchard is Physician, and Mr. Blair, 
Surgeon. 

There is likewise an institution now of some 
standing, for enabling young women who may 
have imprudently left their country habitations 
to get places in London, to return to their fa- 
milies, so as to prevent them from adopting vi- 
cious courses. The office is over the Royal Ex- 
change.. John Julius Angerstein, Esq. one of the 
most benevolent men in the kingdom, is one of 
ils vice-presidents. 

The Society for bettering the Condition of the 
Poor, holden in Parliament street, was institu- 
ted in 1796. Its object is to embrace every 
thing which concerns the happiness of the poor; 
to remove the difficulties attendant on parochi- 
al relief ; to correct the abuses of work-houses; 
and 10 assist the poor in placing out their chil- 
dren in the. world; inthe improvement of their 
habitations, gardens, the use of fuel, &c. &c. 
This institution commenced when the distresses 
uf the poor were extremely urgent, and when 
the dearness of all articles of subsistence re- 
quired that every possible plan of economy 
should be studied and enforced through each 
class of the community. Subscriptions in aid 
of the purposes of the Society, are received at 
Messrs. Ransom and Co’s. Bankers, Pall Mall; 
where a donation of ten guineas at onee, or one 
puinea annually, will entitle the subscriber to 
two copies of each of the reports of the Socie- 
ty, which will be found to contain a body of 
information, at once practical, interesting, and 
important. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which was instituted as far back as the 
year 1699, meets every Tuesday, in Bartlett’s 
Buildings, Holborn. This valuable institution 
is known to have distributed, in a single year, 
8490 bibles, 11706 new testaments and psalters, 
16096 common prayers, 20160 other bound books, 
and 1/2440 small tracts. , 

There ts also, a Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in foreign Parts, incorporated in 
1701, which meets in St. Martin’s Library, West- 
winster; a Society for promoting Religious 
Kuowledge among the Poor, instituted in i750, 
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which meets monthly at the Bank, Coffee-Nouse, 
Cornhill; a Unitarian Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, by distributing religious 
books, &c. instituted in 1791; a Bible Society, 
established in 1780, for distributing bibles in 
the Navy and Army; a British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, instituted in 1804; a Society forthe 
Conversion &c. of Negro Slaves, incorporated 
in 1795; a Society for Missions, to Africa and 
the East, established in 1800; and, besides va- 
rious others, the Endeavour Society, instituted 
in 1794, for promoting the principles and duties 
of the established Church, by forming an or- 
thodox divinity, and the distribution of books; 
the occasional relief of indigence with medicat 
assistance, including midwifery ; the use of 
child-bed linen, and inoculation, instituted in 
i794. To the eastern department of the last 
mentioned institution, Dr. Haighton is the phy- 
sician, and Mr. Pears, of Newington Butts, is 
the treasurer and surgeon: to the: western de- 
partment Dr. Clough is the Physician, and Mr. 
Clough, of Norton-street, Portland Place, is the 
Surgeon. 

A Society for abolishing the common method 
of Sweeping Chimnies, was formed in the year 
41802, witha view, if possible, of superseding the 
necessity of employing children in cleansing 
chimnies. Several premiams of 200/. and under, 
have been offered by this institution to such 
persons as shall invent a mechanical apparatus 
by which chimnies may be effectually cleansed 
without the use of children. 

A Society for the Sappression of Vice, esta- 
plished in 1803, holds its meeting in Essex-street 
in the Strand. Amongst the patrons and sup- 
porters of this institution, are some of the most 
respectable characters in the kingdom ; yet we 
lament to state, that, by their over-weening 
zeal, they frequently proceed greater lengths 
than the rules of moral justice can warrant. 
It is not by depriving the poor of their com- 
forts, that they can be rendered virtuous ; nor 
is it by encouraging a host of spies and inform- 
ers, those children of falsehood and perjury, 
the disgusting excrescences of a free country, 
that the cause of si can be promoted, 
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That the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
means well, we entertain not the slightest 
doubt; but reformers, whether religious or po- 
litical, ought constantly to bear in mind, that 
grand axiom of moral philosophy, that, to pro- 
duce good we are not at liberty to commit evil. 
We particularly make this remark, because it 
is known that the agents of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, have actually in various 
instances occasioned the commission of crime. 
This society, if it would confine its attention 
to proper objects, might be productive of in- 
calculable good; but if there be any occasion 
for it to interfere with the exterior economy of 
the poor, it is very little to the credit of the po- 
lice of the metropolis, the expence of which is 
enormous, 

The Royal Humane Society, of which his 
Majesty is the patron, is. amongst the singularly 
benevolent plans, which have, within a few 
years, arisen in this vast metropolis. Since its 
first establishment, in 1774, nearly 3000 persons 
have been restored from apparent death; and 
it has given rise to similar institutions in almost 
every quarter of the world. Dr. Hawes, of Spi- 
tal.square, is the indefatigable promoter of this 
society, which extends its benefits to apparent 
death by drowning, suffocation, strangling, &c. 
The receiving house, in Hyde Park, is fitted up 
with an apparatus unrivalled in Europe, for 
employing every possible means to restore life. 
Dr. Hawes will readily furnish any stranger 
who may apply to him with books, plans, &c, 
of the society. The anniversary procession at 
the London Tavern, inthe month of April, forms 
a highly interesting spectacle, to which stran 
gers may be admitted. 

li must atford great satisfaction to the truly 
benevolent mind, to learn that a society is now 
forming, to be denominated the Animals’ Friend; 
for, as an amiable writer has observed, “ there 
is a secret pleasure in pleading the cause-of 
humanity and helpless innocence.” It had in- 
déed been hoped, that the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, would have endeavoured to 
check the atrocities of those most vicious two- 
legged brutes, the drovers, Cruelties are com- 
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mitted by those barbarians upon the poor un- 
offending cattle which they drive, that would 
disgrace a nationof cannibals. The horse, too, 
one of the noblest of quadrupeds, is frequent- 
ly treated with the most unfeeling cruelty. 
The baiting of bulls, and badgers, cock-throw- 
ing, &c., are other evils which call loudly for 
a remedy; they are indeed diversions ealcula- 
ted to satisfy the cruelty of a barbarous multi- 
tude, to form a school for thieves and murder: 
ers. Several gentlemen have pledged them- 
selves tosupport the proposed institution, and 
subscriptions are now raising for carrying it in- 
to effect. Particulars may be learned, by ap- 
plying to the Fanorama Office, in Hatton 
. Garden; where Mr. Taylor, with the utmost 
urbanity and politeness, will be found anxious 
to facilitate the object of the plan.” & 

The Workhouses of the metropolis, those re- 
ceptacles for the helpless poor, are very nume- 
rous; but that which belongs to the parish of 
St. Mary-la-bonne, situated on the Paddington 
New Road, near the upper end of Baker-street, 
particularly merits attention. The building was 
erected in 1775, and contains sometimes more 
than 1000 persons. The house, and the infirma- 
ry adjoining, as a parochial concern, excite ad- 
ymiration. The work-shops, wash-house, laun- 
dry, wards, kitchen, bake-house, chapel, and 
officers’ rooms, are all admirably suited to their 
different purposes. Dr. Hocper, the medical 
resident, will obligingly shew the whole to any 
medical or other gentlemen, who may apply to 
him for the purpose. 

St. Martin’s Workhouse, in Castle-street, Lei- 
cester square, should-also be mentioned. It 
occupies a large spot of ground; having been 
erected in 1772, when 11,7751. was raised on an- 
nuities for the building of it. The general ar- 
rangement of the house reflects great credit on 
the churchwardens; and it may be viewed, on 
proper application to the master of the house, 
or to the churchwardens, who, on every pro- 
per occasion, are wiliing to gratify the enquir- 
ing visitor. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


State of Literature.—Number of Books published an- 

— hually in London.-Number of Persons employed 
by the Press.—-Increase of Literature.—-List of Lon- 
dou Newspapers..—Strictures on the principal ditto 
~List of Reviews, Magazines, &c.--Remarks on the 
principal Reviews.--Ditto, on the principal Maga- 
zines.--List of Circulating Libraries.----Publishing, 
Law, Medical, and Childrens’ Booksellers.—Dealers 
in scarce Books.—Booksellers’ Loungiag-rooms.—- 
French and German Bookseliers.---Public Libraries, 
Library of the London Medical Society.---Private 
Libraries. 


THE state of literature, is an object of great 
Cutiosity, interest, and importance. Few peo- 
ple are aware of the number of persons em- 
ployed for, or who gain a subsistence from the 
press: itis immense, as will be easily seen 
when we merely enumerate them.~---Master 


printers, correctors, overseers, compositors, . 


pressmen, apprentices,devils, (or assistant boys) 
and warehouse men; proprietors of works, 
editors, writers, booksellers, stationers, fetter- 
founders, paper-makers, ‘book-binders, sewers 
and stitchers, rag merchants, joiners, ink- 
makers, wood engravers, smiths, press-makers, 
masons, fellmongers, and leather sellers, en- 
gravers, rolling-press printers, news-gatherers, 
hawkers, &c. &c. &c.-- As very few books are 
publisbed in the kingdom, besides those which 
are printed and published in London, the esta. 
blishments of publishing booksellers there, 
are very extensive ; and it is estimated that 
about 800 new books and pamphiets are regu- 
larly published every year in the metropolis, 
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amounting in value to about 2402. for one copy 
of each work The gross annual returns, aris- 
ing from the'printing and selling of books, fall 
but little short of a million sterling; and near- 
ly 2000 persons are employed by them. 

Upon a moderate calculation, upwards of five 
hundred compositors, and three hundred press- 
men, are daily employed solely upon hews-pa- 
pers, reviews, magazines, registers, printing for 
the theatres,and places of public amusement; lot- 
tery, and works published in numbers, such as 
British history, small editions of novels, plays, 
&ec. &c. which, although distinct from news- 
papers, are yet obliged to be published punc- 
tually. But farther to exemplify the progress 
literature has made in England, let us add 
to the above the surprising quantity of books, 
almanacks, and other works printed in the 
course of a year in London ;--compared with 
the beginning of last century, it is in the pro- 
portion of at least fifty to one. This can be 
verified from the list of master-printers, their 
number being in London, upwards of two hun- 
dred, employing at least 500 presses. If we 
extend our observations to the country, we 
shall find about eighty-four provincial news- 
papers in England and Wales, eighteen in Scot- 
land, and thirty-three in Ireland. Thus we 
perceive that there are now in England alone, 
(not including Ireland or Scotland) where the 
proportionate increase of book work is perhaps 
greater than here, one hundred and fifty pub- 
lications ; 2. e. newspapers, magazines, and re- 
wiews, only. What a prodigious advance since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth! Previous to the 
Spanish Armada, there was not one. The first 
paper, entitled The English Mercury, was pub- 
lished by the Queen’s orders, to rouze her sub- 
jects against her presumptuous foe, July 28, 
1588. 

Before we proceed any farther in our re- 
marks, we shall present the following 


LIST OF LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 


DAILY MORNING PAPERS. 
Aurora, Strand, opposite Surry strect. 
British Press, at the back of St. Clement’s Ch, 
Morning Post, No. 335, Strand 
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Morning Chronicle, No. 143, Strand 

Morning Advertiser,No.11, Catherine st. Strand 
Morning Herald, No. 18, ditto, Strand 

Daily Advertiser, Oracle, and True Briton, No. 

33, Fleet street 
Public Ledger, No. 12, Warwick sq. Fleet st. 
Times, Printing-house square, Blackfriars 

DAILY EVENING PAPERS. 

Courier, No. 348, Strand 
Globe, at the back of St. Clement’s church 
Pilot, 104, Strand 
Statesman, 87, Fleet street 
Star, Temple bar and Carey street 
Sun, No. 112, Strand 
Traveller, No. 151, Fleet street 

EVENING PAPERS. 

Published every Tues. Thurs. and Saturday. 
Commercial Chronicle, No. 151, Fleet street 
English Chronicle and Whitehall Evening Post, 

No. 3, Catharine street, Strand 
General Evening Post, No. 28, Paternoster row 
London Evening Post, Express, and Herald, 

No. 33, Fleet street 
St. James’s Chronicle, Union street, Blackfriars 
Published every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
Evening Mail, Printing-house square, Blackfr. 
London Chronicle, Crane court, Fleet street 
London Packet, No. 12, Warwick sq. Newg. st. 
Lioyd’s Evening Post, Angel court, Snow hill 

Published every Wednesday. 
Weekly Register, No. 13, Salisbury sq, Fleet st, 
British Mercury, Hind court, Fieet street 
Published every Tuesday and Saturday, 
London Gazette (by Authority) Printer street, 
Gough square j 
Published every Tuesday and Friday. 
Courier de Londres, No. 28, Coventry street 
Courier de |’ Angleterre 
Courier de Grand Britagne 
Sixtcen. Numbers in the Year. 
Racing Calendar, No. 7, Oxendon street 
Published every Third Saturday in the Month, 
Hue and Cry (Police Gazette) No. 240, Strand 
WEEKLY PAPERS. 
Published every Saturday, 
Baldwin’s Journal, Union street, Blackfriars. 
Cobbet’s Register, Brydges street, Strand 


: 
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County Herald, 18, Warwick square 

County Chronicle, ditto, ditto, every Monday. 
Mirror of the Times, 5, Hind court, Fleet street 
Say’s Craftsman, No. 10, Ave Maria Lane 
Westminster Journal, No. 45, Old Bailey 
Imperial Weekly Gazctte, No. 45, Old Bailey 
Yorke’s Weekly Political Review, Strand, near 

Southampton street 
Farmer’s Journal 
Saturday’s Evening Mail, Angeli court, Snow h. 

SUNDAY PAPERS. 
Bell’s Messenger, No. 90, Strand 
Dispatch, No. 01, Strand 
Monitor, No. 4, Ludgate hill 
Observer, No. 169, Strand 
Recorder and Keformer, No, 45, Old Bailey 
Review, No. 32, Holywell street 
Selector, No. 10, Ave Maria lane 
British Neptune, No. 143, Fleet street 
Englishman, No. 5, Hind court, Fleet street 
Independent Whig, Warwick square 
News, Brydges street, Strand 
Albion, No. 33, Fleet street 
Patriot, Angel court, Snow hill 
Publicans’ Weekly Advertiser, No. 11, Cathe- 
rine street, Strand 
Britannia, No. 1, Paternoster row 
Mirror of Fashion, néar Exeter ’Change, Strand 
National Register, Catherine street, Strand 

*,* William Taylor and T. Newton, Agents, 
No. 5, Warwick equare, Warwick lane, New- 
gate street, London, receive advertisements for 
all the country newspapers in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. ; 

It may now be serviceable to point out to 
the reader, the qualities, principles, é&e. of 
such of the abovementioned newspapers, as 
merit notice. 

The Aurora is the most recently etablished 
of all the morning prints. It isin the interest 
of the Qpposition, but it has no other distin- 
guishing feature, nor is it ably conducted. 

The British Press, which was established 
about four or five years ago, by an association 
of booksellers, professes to be impartial in its 
politics, but favours the present opposition 
much more than it does the ministers. Its merit 
is not above that of humble mediocrity. 
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The Morning Post is a very old established 
paper. It enjoys an extensive circulation, is 
regarded as the oracle of ministers, and is pa- 
tronized by the fashionable world in general, 
Its political strictures are very ably written; 
but its fashionable department is beneath con. 
tempt. 

The Morning Chronicle, though it has fre- 
quently changed its measures possesses the cre- 
dit of having never deserted its men. It has 
uniformly been in the Whig interest. Whilst 
its patrons were in opposition, it was violent 
and scurrilous, but witty and severe; when they 
were in power, it presented the very essence 
of insipidity ; yet its conductors are well-in- 
formed, able men. 

The Morning Advertiser, which was estah- 
lished by a society of publicans, is a very fit 
appendage to the tap-room, beyond the limits 
of which it ought never to be seen, 

The Morning Herald aspires to be thought a 
fashionable paper; but it is conducted in a 
very slovenly style; the only merit which it 
possesses being that of a neat condensation of 
foreign intelligence. 

The Daily Advertiser, is, of itself, the oldest 
morning paper extant, having been established 
upwards of seventy years: but, from its june- 
tion with other prints,-it is now called the 
Daily Advertiser, Oracle, and True Briton. It 
is, perhaps, at present, the worst conducted 
newspaper published in London. It is at once 
imbecile and furious ; the unprincipled oppo- 
nent of administration one week, it becomes 
their equally unprincipled supporter the next, 
Whichever party it supports, is disgraced : 
whichever party it abuses, is honoured. 

The Public Ledger is a very old paper, for 
which the celebrated Dr. Goldsmith once 
wrote: at present, it is confined chiefly to the 
shipping interest. 

The Times is the best conducted morning 
print in London, It is loyal and patriotic, but 
spirited and independent, with some slight ex- 
ceptions. It was recently distinguished by its 
very strenuous support of Lord St. Vincent, 
and by its unqualified abuse of Lord Melville, 
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and Sir Home Popham. Itis still understood 
to be in the St. Vincent interest. 

Of the Evening Papers, the Courier is con- 
ducted in the most spirited manner. It is pro- 
fessedly independent, but generally supports 
the measures of the pressnt administration with 
great warmth and ability. 

The Globe, connected with the British Press, 
possesses the same character as that paper, 

The Pilot deserves notice only for the supe- 
riority of its paper, and print, and for some 
Bast India intelligence which it professes ex- 
clusively to obtain. 

The Statesman, a journal which has not long 
been established, is chiefly distinguished by 
the furious zeal by which it attacks every mea- 
sure of the present government. 

The Star is the oldest of the evening papers, 
and enjoys a respectable sale, though not pos- 
sessing any distinguishing feature. ° 


The Sun is a very good paper for informa- _ 


tion, and is at present in the interest of govern- 
ment. 

The Evening Papers, which are published 
two and three times a week, consist chiefly of 
selections from the morning papers, Their cir- 
culation is mostly in the country. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention, that the 
London Gazette is the official organ of Govern- 
ment, the depository of state papers, é&c. 

Cobbett’s Register is devoted solely to politi- 
cal disquisitions; and enjoys the character of 
impartiality, having, at different times abused 
all men and all measures, 

York’s weekly Political Review, is also con. 
fined to politics, but has been uniformly in the 
Pitt interest, 

The Mirrorof the Times, Westminster Jour- 
nal, Imperial Gazette, &c. contain a respect- 
able selection of the news of the week, and 
circulate chiefly in the country. : 

The Courier de Londres, a French paper 1n 
the interest of government, is very extensively 
circulated on the Continent. 

The Courier de Angleterre, and the Cou- 
rier de Grande Britagne, are also French pa- 
pers, conducted by emigrants. 
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Of the Sunday papers, the Monitor is the 
oldest; but that, and most of the other old 
Sunday papers, are growing out of repute, 
owing to the novelty which is displayed by the 
various new ones, which are almost continu- 
ally starting forth. 

Bell’s Messenger is understood to enjoy the 
Sreatest sale of any hewspaper whatsoever; 
and is perhaps better conducted than the News, 
a paper upon the same plan. Both of these 
journals appear to be in the interest of the 
Opposition. 

The Observer has particular resources for ob- 
taining such foreign intelligence as may arrive 
on the Saturday. 

The British Neptune is distinguished by its 
violence and imbecility ; and the Independent 
Whig ought only to be mentioned for the pur- 
pose of execration, by every good man and 
loyal subject. 

Most of the other Sunday papers, if not ab 
solutely impartial in their politics, are undis 
tinguished by violence. 

We now proceed to exhibit a 


LIST OF REVIEWS, MAGAZINES, &c. 
REVIEWS, 


Annual Review, (a large volume) .......,. 
Antijacobin Review ............ aisielapelstsis 
Antiquarian Magazine ........... ee cetes 
British Critic .. 05... sisietavevelsataistelaereveyeicists 
Critical Review is\ero ate leleseelacelinidlcatanveicioe 
Fclectic Review .....02. 00 eaten 


occocoescosogoooun 
tS Ft 1H GIO. 9 WW WS 
QAAMRDOAQIADS & 


Oxford Review Si e\epals ensvarals le eletepersiaieiaiireinete 


MAGAZINES, &c. 


Army and Navy List, each ...........00. 
Atheneum Bisel w elehs wisiiejoinyel ei oeiei exe Sieicieie 
Agricultural Magazine ................., 
BritanMme MAAC. 60.6 ornicsnsice gees... 
British Miscellany oe oo ee a 


Soogdo 
tS be ee 0D 
MDCOD 
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MAGAZINES. 


Writish VENCralOgy: 0. es cece sie'cecesnce's 
Botanical Magazine osse..seecacessveces 
ME@ADINCE 5 ceils sicie,s oS /a1c'vivja c'scesis's e Siaieie'e 
Christian Observer --.cccssecececccccee é 
English Botany ...... Cee tindcopedooadae 
* Evangelical Magazine ......0+++eeeseees 
* European Magazine. ......ssseeessceces 
Fashions of London and Paris..........- : 
* Gentleman’s Magazine .........ce.s00. 
Gospel Magazine ..... eee eesececsscceces 
EEENOEG «0% waisie 0's 5,0(a.0 40's 0, x/0.40.0.010ciebes 
Ladies’ Magazine. ......20.ess-cvcccccses 
mapigadies: WINSCHID << a6) .'s10 10 cle 31/016 s1¢ e.v:9/0,0 
* La Belle Assemblée ..06s.cessccvcsess 
Law Journal...... rat ater epalsls. ataiaielsia site stsiale 
ee Beau Monde 2. .e.cecceocccccecs Shere 
* Literary Panorama......- oe ceteccveses 
* Literary RecreationS ........ccccsceoes 
Medical and Physical Journal ..........-. 
Methodist Magazine .........+..6. aHanod 
Modern Voyages and Travels ..-..-.+5.+- 
Monthly Magazine -...-+-.sseseesesoeces 
* Monthly Mirror .....-..cecseeesseeees 
* Menthly Report of Theol. and Literature 
Monograph of the Genus Geranium ...... 
Monograph of the Genus Rosa ....++.4-- 
WNaturalist’s Miscellany ......e+eseesseee. 
* Naval Chronicle ........-... eicislaicinie sfete 
Orthodox Churchman. ........seseceeesee 
Paradisus Londinensis ........ccesessee- 
Philosophical Journal. .....0.0.eeeseeeees 
Philosophical Magazine .........-.s0-e0- 
Records of Fashion and Court Elegance .. 
Records of Literature .......... RESHERS 6 
Repertory of Arts and Manufactures ...... 
Satirist ........ ABASD OCOD ban 8 BOOeneS 
Seot’s Magazine ..esseeeeeseceeceerences 
Sporting Magazine .......... sreleisleleeleisisiets 
Theological and Biblical Magazine ...---++ 
* Universal Magazine ...... celcisisieieicisieie(e 
Youth’s Magazine ...-.esreesccureescces 
Zoological Magazine .....cececeresereece 


COD oC COCO OOO OCC COO So oO OOD OSOOD ODDO SOOO OOOCOCSOOON 
mm OR OREO OID W DE WW 9 ODER IO ONO RWW HWW RE HWORRRKOUHWHLD ? 
Oo WORAAADS CAMO AAAARS MARMAe®AMAAIA.OADAAAACCOOMS 


‘Those magazines marked by a * have a certain por- 
tion of their pages appropriated to a critical review of 
books, &c. 
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We have mot found it requisite, in the pre- 
ceding list, to specify the names, or places of 
residence, of the publishers of the respective 
works, as every bookseller will be found ready 
to furnish such publications as he may receive 
orders for. 

The reviews are, with much propriety, plac- 
ed at the head of our periodical works: as 
there is no branch of literature, in which an 
abundance of knowledge, a display of critical 
acumen, and a solidity of judgment, are enti- 
tled to be sought for, more than in the labors 
of our established critics. That there are many 
abuses in the mode of conducting our critical 
journals, we are willing to admit; but, that 
they merit the universal opprobrium which has 
been cast upon them by interested persons, 
we totally deny. The malignant effects which 
have been made, to bring the reviews into 
contempt, may chiefly be traced to a certaia 
bookseller, who, not finding his publications 
treated so well by some of the reviewers, as 
he thought them entitled to be, used every en- 
deavor to bring them generally into disrepute. 
It is a curious circumstance, however, that this 
identical bookseller is himself the proprietor 
of a review, which, by the literati, is holden 
in very slight estimation. 

With respect to the manner in which the re- 
gular reviews are conducted, it is worth while 
to remark, that professional gentlemen, in the 
respective walks of science are engaged, and 
such books as immediately fall within the ex. 
tent of their proper pursuits, are entrusted to 
their inspection. Thus, a clashing of opinions 
is prevented ; and the work, though consisting 
of many distinct parts, forms a complete and 
consistent whole. In the perusal, however, of 
these periodical works, reference should al ways 
be made to the known principles, political and 
religious, which each supports. 

The Critical Review, the oldest of the censo- 
rial tribe, was establislied by the well-known 
Dr. Smollet ; and was frequently, in its earlier 
periods, distinguished for violence and person- 
al acrimony. Within these few years, that vio- 
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lence, and that acrimony, arose to an unprece- 
dented height; and, from the palpable parti- 
ality of the work,and the jacobinical principles 
which it ineulcated, it became cxceedingly ob- 
noxious to moderate men of every party. It 
has recently undergone several changes, and 
is Brent to be in a state of general decrepi- 
tude. 

The Monthly Review has been, we believe, 
ever since its commencement, in the dissenting 
and whig interest ; but, for depth of erudition, 
and correct and elegant taste, it has no equal; 
and, where the theological or political tenets 
of an author do not happen to ciash with those 
of the reviewer, he has but little to fear from 
injustice. . 

The British Critic has, from its first publiea- 
tion, distinguished itself by a strenuous adher- 
ence to existing establishments, botb in church 
and state: but, as a censor over works of taste, 
its pretensions rank not very high. 

The Antijacobin Review, avowedly nostile 
to every heterodox aud jacobinical innovation, 
started as the determined supporter of high- 
church and tory principles ; and it wili not be 
going too far‘to say, that the Pursuiésof Litera- 
ture, the Antijacobin Examiner, and the Anti-ja- 
cobin Review, are three works which have tend- 
ed more effectually to cheek the progress of 
infidelity and republicanism, than any others 
that have been published within the last fifty 
years. A greater display of theological, poli- 
tical, and historical knowledge, presents itself 
in the Anti-jacobin Review, than in any of its 
critical contemporaries; and, when the princi- 
ples of a candidate for literary fame are not 
inimical to those of the established church or 
government, he may rest assured of candid 
treatment from this periodical censor. It must 
be admitted, however, that this review is not 
sufficiently diversified ; and that the belles Let- 
tres do not experience in its pages their due 
portion of attention. 

The Oxford and Eclectic Reviews, and the 
Literary Journal, are of a poor and mediocre 
stamp. 
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Dr. Thomson,.a well-known writer, has, with 
much vulgar force and justice, designated the 
Edinburgh Review as the stink-pot of litera- 
ture. Indeed, if impndence, scurrility, and 
injustice, can constitute the claim of a workto 
snch a title, the Edinburgh Review is most 
justly thus denominated, Whilst such a work 
is tolerated, we deeply feel for the wounds 
which must be inflicted-upon the children of 
genius, and of honorable industry. 

Passing over such as are undeserving of no- 
tice, we shall now proceed to offer a few re- 
marks upon the principal magazines. 

The Atheneum is a very reputable miscel- 
lany, of a general nature, and is the deposi- 
tory of many learned papers; but, if its con- 
tents were more diversified, its circulation 
would unquestionably be more extensive. 

The European Magazine contains, perhaps, 
more nonsense than any other periodical work 
whatsoever. Like many other nonsensical 
works, however, it is perfectly innocent. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, for which Dr. 
Jobnson used to write, might now, with much 
propriety, be denominated the. groper's maga- 
zine; as, with the exception of its obituary. 
which is superior to that of any other monthly 
work, it is distinguishable only for an atten- 
tion to insignificant antiquities, With the con- 
ductors of this work, a Welch wig, or a Saxon 
night cap, could either of them be obtained, 
would serve as a standing-dish for a twelve- 
month! 

The Cabinet, devoted_in a great measure to 
the drama, is a very neat work; but its lite- 
rary style is somewhat too much of a slip-slop 
description. 

Literary Recreations will be found, we be- 
lieve, to afford very little amusement to any 
reader of taste. The work is a mere chaos, 
‘s without form, and void.” 

The Literary Panorama is unquestionably the 
best general miscellany extant; and forms, 
when bound in volumes, the most complete an- 
nual register of public events, politics, litera- 
ture, and the arts, that is published. 
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La Belle Assemblée, and Le Beau Monde, are 
truly elegant, in their graphic embellishments; 
but truly contemptible, in point of literary me- 
rit. The former exhibits portraits of queens 
and princesses, the latter of kings and princes; 
and both of them present fashionable dresses, 
and various other frivolous subjects. 

The Monthly Magazine is a very useful and 
cheap general miscellany. 

The Monthly Mirror, like the Cabinet, is 
devoted chiefly to the drama; and, like that, 
is too flimzy in its literary texture. 

The Naval Chronicle is a handsome work, 
appropriated to the naval service, containing 
the lives and portraits of celebrated officers, 
sea views, &c. and forming 4 copious history 
of nautical events, science, discoveries, &c. 

The Philosophical Journal, the Philosophical 
Magazine, and the Repertory of Arts, are va- 
luable scientific journals. The first of these 
contains the greatest portion of original matter. 

The Records of Literature may be considered. 
as an index to every thing that is going for- 
ward in the literary world. 

For those who wish to read, without purchas+ 
ing, books of every description may, be_ob- 
tained, upon fair and eligible terms, at the fol- 
lowing 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


Hookham’s, in O]d Bond street. 
Earle’s, in Albemarle street. 
Lane’s, in Leadenhall street. 
Booth’s, Duke street, Portland place. 
Dutton’s, in Gracechurch street. 
Cawthorn’s, in Cockspur street. 
Dangerfield’s, in Berkley square. 
Richards’s, in Cornhill. 
Creighton’s, in Tavistock street. 

- Cheesewright’s, in King street, Cheapside 
Tegg’s, in Cheapside. 
Coburn’s, in Conduit street, Bond street. 
Appleyard’s, in Wimpoic st, Cavendish sq. 


The publishing booksellers, as they are de- 
nominated, reside chiefiy: in Paternoster-rowy 
and in its vicinity, 
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The law-booksellers are:-----Butterworth, 4m - 
Fleet street; Clarké and Co. in Portugal street; 
and Pheney, in the Temple. 

The medical booksellers are :.---Murray, in 
Fleet street; Highley, ditto; Grace, in West- 
Smithfield; Cox, in St. Thomas’s street, Bo- 
rough; and Callow, in Crown court, Windmill 
street, who has a medical circulating library. 

The shops for children’s books, where pa- 
rents, and conductors of schools, may be sup- - 
plied with rudimental works, in every branch 
of knowledge, are the following :~--Harris’s, 
(late Newbury’s, the oldest shop in London,) the 
north-west corner of St. Paul’s church-yard ; 
Wallis’s, in the Strand; and Tabart and Co’s, 
New Bond street. 

Among the dealers in valuable and scarce 
books, mostly second-hand, whose collections 
are extensive, may be mentioned Payne, White, 
Egerton, Faulder, Evans, Carpenter, Reynolds, 
Otridge, Leigh, Cuthell and Martin, Jefferies, 
Ogle, Lackington and Co. and Mr. Lunn, in 
Soho square, who deals in classics only, of 
‘which he has one of ihe finest collections in 
Europe. 

Lackington’s, in Finsbury square, may be 
regarded as one of the curiosities of the metro- 
polis ; and ought to be visited by every stran- 

‘ear, On account of the great extent of the 
premises, and of the large stock of books which 
is brought into a single point of view. 

The booksellers’ shops which are frequented 
as lounging rooms, and which are provided 
with allnew publications, newspapers, &c. are 
Ridgway’s, Stockdale’s;"and Hatchard’s, all in 
Piccadilly; and Stockdale’s, junior, in Pall- 
mall. 

The French booksellers are :----De Boffe, in 
Gerrard street; Dulau, in Soho square; De 
Conchy, in New Bond street ; and Boosey, in 
Old Broad street. 

The principal German booksellers are Escher, 
in Piccadilly ; and Bohn, Frith street, Soho. 

Besides the Westminster library, there are 
several libraries iu the metropolis belonging to 
yublic bodies, which contain vast stores of every 
rad of learning. Amongst them is that of the 
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British Museum; that at the Royal Institution, in 
Albemarle street; and that of the London In- 
stitution, in the city ; all of which will be spe- 
cifically noticed hereafter. 

The Library of the London medical society, 
in Bolt court, Fleet street, containing 10,000 
volumes, is accessible to the members only. 

Among the first libraries, may be mentioned 
Earl "Spencer’s, in St. James’s place, and Sir 
Joseph Banks’s, in Soho square. 

Whilst upon the subject of libraries, those 
fruitful and invaluable sources of intellectual 
improvement, we may be permitted to point 
out a plan, which upon a small scale, may 
prove of incalculable benefit, and may be easi- 
ly carried into execution either in town or 
country. Let a certain number of subscribers 
be agreed upon, for forming and supporting 
the proposed library. Five shillings per quar 
ter, each member, may be subscribed, for three 
years; after which, half a crown a quarter will 
be found sufficient. A room must be obtained 
for the keeping of the books and for the meet- 
ing of the subscribers. If in the country, the 
vestry-room, or the house of the resident cler- 
gyman might be an eligible situation. The pa- 
rish clerk or school master, might, in that 
case, be a proper person for taking care of the 
books, keeping the accounts of the library, &c. 
Quarterly meetings of the subscribers should be 
holden, at which new books might be ordered, 
the accounts inspected and regulations formed, 
No book should be kept for reading more than 
a@ month; nor any magazine, review, ur pamph- 
let, more than five days, under the forfeiture 
of a slight penalty to be agreed upon: It would 
be advisable to take, at the commencement, 
one or two respectable monthly publications ; 
and to procure a few standard works, upon 
history, geography, voyages and travels, agri- 
eulture, &c, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Origin and Description of the British Museum-—Present _ 


Establishment.—Times when open for public inspec- 
tion.--Mode of admission for visitors.--Augmented 
~ by the late Marquis of Lansdowne’s Papers.--Ac- 
count of those Papers.---Number of persons admitted 
to see the Museum, in 1805 and 1806.—-Present Offi- 
ecrs Of the Institution, : 


Wr now proceed to notice the literary and 
scientific institutions of the metropolis. Amongst 
these, the British Museum, situated in Great 
Russel street, Bloomsbury stands pre-eminent. 
The house which it ocenpies was formerly de. 
nominated Montagne House, and belonged to 
the duke of that title. 

The British Museam was established by act 
of parliament, in 1753, in pursuance of the will 
of Sir flans Sloane, who left his museum to the 
nation, on condition that parliament should pay 
20,0002. to his executors, and purchase a house 
sufficiently commodious for it. The parliament 
acted with great liberality on the occasion; se- 
veral other valuable collections were united to 
that of Sir Hans Sloane, and the whole estae 
blishment was completed for the sumof 85,0002. 
raised by lottery.---At the institution of this 
grand treasury of learning, it was proposed 
that a competent part of 18002. the annual sum 
granted by parliament for the support of the 
house, should he appropriated for the purchase 
of new hooks; but. the salaries necessary for 
the officers, together with the contingent ex- 
pences, have always exceeded the allowance; 
so that the trustees have been repeatedly oblig- 
ed to make application to parliament to defray 
the necessary charges, 
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The house itself is a handsome edifice, in the 

French style of Louis XIV. On entering the 
gate, the first objects which attract attention 
are two large sheds, defeuding from the incle- 
mency of the seasons a collection of Egyptian 
monuments, the whole of which were taken 
from the French, at Alexandria, inthe last war. 
The most curious of these, perhaps, is the large 
sarcophagus, beneath the shed to the left, which 
has been considered as the exterior cofiin of 
Alexander the Great, used at bis final inter: 
ment. It is formed of variegated marbie, and 
is covered with hieroglyphics. Here, also, are 
two statues of Roman workmanship, supposed 
to be those of Marcus Aurelius, and Severus: 
they are ancient, but evidently of provincial 
sculpture. 
. On entering the great hall are seen two Egyp- 
tian monuments, of black marble; standing up- 
right. They are covered with hieroglyphics, 
and belonged to the mansoleum of Cleopatra, 
which stood near Alexandria, and were sent 
from Egypt by Mr. Wortley Montague. Behind 
them, on the right, is a ram’s head, of very 
curious workmanship, from Thebes. 

From the hall, the visitor is led through an 
iron gateway, to the great stair-case, opposite 
the bottom of which is preserved a model, in 
mahogany, exhibiting the method used by Mr. 
Milne in constructing the works of the bridge 
at Blackfriar’s; and, beneath it, are some Cu- 
rious fragments from the giant’s Causeway, in 
Ireland. On one side of the staircase is a va. 
luable collection of inscriptions, with a few 
asso relievos, chiefly Greek and Roman. The 
stairease itself is usually, but erroneously, 
stated to have been painted by La Fosse. The 
landscape on the wall is by Rousseau. In the 
middle are two or three ancient altars, and at 
the top is an exquisite model of a first-rate sbip 
of war. j 

The first room which the visitor is shewn is 
devoted to antiquities, chiefly Egyptian and 
Etruscan. Over a door-way, in this room, 1s 
a fine portrait of Sir William Hamilton, by 
whom a great part of its contents were present- 
ed; it was painted ei Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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A stand in the first window is filled with re- 
liques of ancient Egypt, amongst which are nn- 
merous small representations of mummies, that 
were used as patterns for those who chose, and 
eould afford to be embalmed, at their decease. 
The stands in the two next windows are filled 
with small bronzes from Herculaneum and from 
Pompeii, several of which are very beautiful. 
The larger case, in the middle of the room, is 
filled with similar remains ; the smaller one has 
a beautiful model, in cork, of the temple of 
the Sybil, at Tivoli; and the surrounding press- 
es are filled with vases, and other curious spe- 
cimens, chiefly of Etruscan workmanship. 

The second apartment is principally devoted 
to works of art, beginning with Mexican curio- 
sities. The corners opposite the light are occu- 
pied by two Egyptian mummies, richly paint- 
ed, which were both brought from the cata- 
combs of Sakkara, near Grand Cairo. Over 
Oneof them is a model of Laoccoon and his sons, 
and over the other 1s the model of a Chinese 
junk. Inthe centre of the room, a glass stand 
contains some very beautitul miniatures, among 
which are those of Sir Thomas More, King 
Charles the First, and Protector Cromwell, 
with his watch by the side of it, together with 
a variety of ingenious specimens of cuttings in 
paper. Beneath this stand is a curious model 
of a Persee buriail-ground. In the several 
presses round the room are humerous speci- 
mens of art, amongst which are much of Ra- 
phael’s china. Above these, the walls are de- 
corated witha variety of implements of war 
from different quarters of the globe. 

The third room exhibits a rich collection of 
curiosities from the Seath Pacific Ocean, brought 
by Captain Cook. In the left corner is the 
mourning dress of an Otaheitean lady, in which 
taste and barbarity are curiously blended. Op- 
posite are the rich eloaks and helmets of fea- 
thers from the Sandwich Islands. One of 
them, in elegance of form, vies even with the 
Grecian helmets. Over the fire-place are the 
Cava bowls, and above them battoons, and 
Oter weapons of war. The succeeding objects 
uf attention are the idolsof the differeutisiands, 
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senting, in their hideous rudeness, asingular 
Contrast with many of the works of art produced 
by the same people: near these are the drums, 
and other instruments of music. In the door- 
way, leading from the room, is a small glass- 
case, containing a breast plate from the Friendly 
islands, contrasted with another from the breast 
of an Egyptian mummy, and exhibiting a very 
curious coincidence. 

The visitor next enters the manuscript de- 
partment, the first room of which is smail, ap- 
propriated to the raanuscript collections of Sir 
Hans Sloane and Dr. Birch. Over the door-way 
is a portrait of Thomas Britton, the celebrated 
musical small-coal man. The next room is com- 
pletely filled with Sir Robert Hariley’s mann- 
scripts, afterwards Earl of Oxford ; one of the 
most curious of which is a volume of royal let. 
ters from 1437 to the time of Charles the First. 
Round the walls, above the presses, are vari- 
ous portraits, the chief of which ‘have their 
names attached : one of the best is Rubens, by 
himself. The adjoining apartment is chiefly 
devoted to the same eollection ; but, on one 
side, the manuscript collections of Sir William 
Musgrave, and Mr. Cole, have heen of late 
years deposited. Ifere, also, are preserved 
three manuscript volumes, containing many of 
the supposed forgeries of «the unhappy Chat- 
terton, with his first letter to Horace Walpole. 
The next, and last room of the manuscript de- 


partment, is appropriated to the ancient royal 
library of manuscripts, and Sir Robert Cotton's, 
with a few later donations. On the table,.in 
the middle of the room, is the famous Magna. 
‘Charta of King John. It is written on a large 
roll of parchment, and was much damaged it 
the year 1738, when the Cotton library took 
fire at Westminster; but a part of the broad 
seal is yet annexed, One of the most valuable 
works in this room, is the most ancient manu- 
script of the Old and New Testament that is 
known. It is in Greek, and contains St. Paul's 
epistle to the Laodiceans, This inestimable 
piece of antiquity was sent as @ present from 
Cyril, the Patriarch of Constantinople, to King 
Charles the First, and was the performance of 
N 4 
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Thecia, an Egyptian lady of quality, about the. 
year 390. Here are also two manuscript copies 
of the Pentateuch, in Hebrew, and a variet 
of other manuscripts, very splendidly illumi- 
nated. 

We next reach the great saloon, which is 
finely ornamented with fresco paintings, by 
Baptiste; and, on the ceiling, or dome, is an 
assembly of the gods, representing Jupiter 
casting his thunder-bolts at Phaeton, and the 
other gods actuated by various passions. On a 
table, in the centre, 1s a magnificent Etruscan 
vase, which was presented, with the others 
about it, by Sir William Hamilton. Here iS 
also a beautiful model of the Barberini vase, 
by Mr. Wedgewood ; a variety of Roman re. 
mains, such as dice, tickets for the Roman the- 
atres, mirrors, seals for the wine casks, lamps, 

€.; two or three basso relievos, of incompa- 
rable scalpture ; a table composed of different 
Specimens of lava; a choice collection of 
rings and ancient gems 3; and a beautiful bronze 
head of Homer, which was found near Con- 
stantinople. 

The mineral-room is the next object of atten- 
tion, Here are fossils of a thousand kinds, mi- 
nerals, metals, pebbles, crystals, and precious 
stones, of various colors and splendors, com- 
posing a collection of astonishing beauty and 
magnificence. Among these is an Egyptian 
pebble, which was broken by accident, and 
discovers on both pieces a lively picture of the 
poet Chaucer; a more remarkable dusus Nature 
perhaps was never seen. Here is also a garet 
of considerable size 3 &@ most beautiful box, 
composed of Corinthian fire-marble; and the: 
representation of a section of a coal-mine, in 
different colored marble. 

The two adjoining rooms contain chiefly the 
extraneous fossils, dried plants, shells, and in- 
sects, with a few animals. Amongst the first 
of these is a fossil jaw-bone, supposed to be 
of the mammoth, from the river Ohio, in Ame. 
rica, 

The visitor is now taken dawn the great stair- 
case, by a back-way, to the bird-room: among 
the first articles are some curions nests: one, 
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brought from Peru, is shaped like a chymist’s 
retort, and the tube, through which the bird 
ascends, is above a foot in lengtn. Similar to 
this is the East-India thrush’s nest, several of 
which are joined together: the length of their 
passages is necessary to preserve them from the 
squirrels. Here is also the nest of the taylor. 
bird, the edges of which are stitched together 
with grass. Above the case where these are 
preserved, is a singular animal, lately brought 
from New Holland, called by the English set- 
tlers the Duck bill. It has a body resembling 
the otter’s, with a bill and nostril like the duck, 
-short webbed feet, and a tail similar to that 
of the beaver. In New Holland, and in no 
other country, has it yet been seen in the liv- 
ing state. Among the birds is the Egyptian 
Ibis, some beautiful specimens from New South 
Wales, and two or three varieties of the bird 
of Paradise. Here is also a horn which was 
taken from the head of a woman. » 

The next, and last apartment, contains ani- 
mals in spirits, such as serpents, fishes, rep- 
tiles, &c. Amongst the most curiotis varieties, 
is the crocodile, just released from its egg, 
scarcely longer than an ordinary hand; and 
across the staircase, Jeading to the room, is 
placed another specimen of the same animal, 
which had attained the length of twenty feet. 
Here are camelions, lizards, and serpents, in 
endless variety; a dried flying fish, severa} 
rattle snakes, and two specimens of the tor- 
pedo, Here the usual exhibition of the house 
closes. 

The arrangement of the printed library was 
formerly highly gratifying: it began with the 
collection of our kings, the books in which 
were placed according to the reigns, and mark- 
ed with the initials of each upon the back: 
these were followed by Sir Hans Sloane’s, Dr. 
Birch’s, and the other separate collections giv- 
en to the museum. This arrangement, how- 
ever, was, a few years ago, destroyed, and the 
only collections now preserved entire, are the 
library of Mr. Clayton Cracherode, bequeath- 
ed in i799; Mr. asa collection of ancient 
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plays, and the very large and valuable collec- 
tion of pamphlets during the time of Charles 
the First, which was presented by his present 
majesty; with a valuable collection of biogra- 
phy, given by Sir William Musgrave. The re- 
mainder of the library is arranged scientifi- 
eally ; and, in the centre, is deposited the ce- 
lebrated triple inscription from Rosetta.----The 
coins are exceedingly numerous, and have been 
lately enriched at the expence of above two 
hundred pounds, with a fine series of those of 
our Saxon kings, from the cabinet of the late 
Mr. Tyssen, and one of the only two gold pen- 
hies known of King Henry.the Third. 

The ancient charters, belonging to SirRobert 
Cotton’s manuscripts, are preserved in the ma- 
nuscript department; but the Harleian collec- 
tion, whieh amounts to many. thousands, is 
preserved in one of the garrets : they are all 
individually catalogued and indexed, and may 
be referred to in an instant. 

The establishment of the British Museum con: 
sists at present of the following officers and at- 
tendants:----a principal Jibrarian, who is like- 
wise expenditor; three under-librarians, one 
to each department, chiefly employed in ar- 
ranging the contents of their respective de- 
partments; viz. the library of printed books ; 
the library of manuscripts; and the collec- 
tion of natural history, antiquities, and ar- 
tificial curiosities. There are three assistant 
librarians, one to each department, with the 
like duties as the under-librarians, but subject 
to their directions respectively ; a keeper ef 
the coins and medals, who is upon the footing 
of an ancient librarian; a secretary, an office 
now holden by one of the under-librarians; 
an accountant, who keeps the accounts of the 
corporation, and prepares such as are required 
to be laid before the house of parliament; and 
three attendants, chiefly employed in exhibit- 
ing the museum. The principal, and all the 
under-librarians, have apartments allotted to 
them in the museum. 

~The Museum is kept open for public inspec- 
tion every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
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except in the Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
weeks, on thanksgiving and fast days, and 
during the months of August and September. 

Persons who wish to see the museum are to 
apply in theanti-room of the house on any of the 
above-mentioned open days, between the hours 
of ten and two, where sach individual will be 
required to inscribe his or her name, and place 
of abode, iv a book to be kept for that purpose. 

Five companies of not more than fifteen per- 
sons each, may be admitted in the course of the 
day ; namely, one at each of the hours of ten, 
eleven, twelve, one, and two. At each of these 
hours the directing officer in waiting examines 
the entries in the book, and if none of the per- 
sons’are exceptionable, he delivers to each of 
them a ticket for immediate admission, and 
puts them under the conduct of the attendant, 
whose instructions require him to allow them 
such time as shall be reasonably sufficient for 
viewing each part of the museum. Should more 
than fifteen persons apply at any particalar 
hour, the supernumeraries are allowed to in- 
scribe their names for the next hour, or should 
that be engaged, for any other subsequent hour 
in succession. : 

No admission or tickets are to be granted but 
to persons who apply and inscribe their names 
themselves; it being very essential towards the 
free admission into the museum, which the 
trustees are particularly solicitous to establish, 
that the practice of monopolizing tickets, which 
has heretofore been too prevalent, be effectu- 
ally obviated. 

Besides the two above-mentioned modes of 
admission, the officers of the museum are not 
only permitted, bat even invited, to exhibit 
the museum to such of their friends, or per- 
sons of distinction for rank or learning, as may 
occasionally apply to them for a sight of the 
whole, or any part of it; but, in such cases, 
they are required to attend the visitors person- 
ally. 

The reading room of the museum is kept 
open from ten till four every day in the week, 
except Saturdays and Sundays, and for one 
week at Christmas, ae and Whitsuntide 
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and on thanksgiving and fast-days ; and is con- 
stantly attended by one of the librarians. 

Persons desirous of admission into this room, 
are to send their applications, in writing, to the 
Principal librarian, or, in his absence, tothe 
secretary: these officers are to lay the same 
before the next general meeting, or committee 
of trustees, who will, if they see no objection, 
grant admission for a term not exceeding half- 
a-year. But, in all cases which require such 
dispatch as that time cannot be allowed for an 
application to the trustees, the principal li- 
brarian, or, in his absence, the. secretary, is 
empowered to grant a temporary leave till the 
next general meeting or committee. 

Persons who apply for admission to the read- 
ing-room, are to specify their descriptions and 
places of abode; and as it might be dangerous, 
in so populous a metropolis as London, to ad- 
mit perfect strangers, it is expected that every 
One that applies, if not known to any trustee 
or officer, should produce a recommendation 
from some person of known aud approved cha- 
racter, 

Persons engaged in works of learning, or in 
the prosecution of any useful design, and hav. 
ing occasion to examine any part of the collec. 
tion with more attention than can be done in 
the ordinary way of viewing the museum, or 
using the reading-room; or having oceasion to 
make a drawing of any thing contained in the 
Museum ; are to apply to the trustees, in a ge- 
neral meeting, or to the standing committee, 
for particular leave for that purpose; whowill 
give directions according to the circumstances 
of the case. 

There are four general meetings of the trns- 
tees, at the museum, in every year, namely, 
upon the second Saturday in February, May, 
July, and December, 

No officer, attendant, or servant, must take 
any fee, reward, or gratuity, from persons vi- 
siting the musegm, or in any way make use of 
its contents, except in the case of attending 
courts with evidence, or of being extraoffict- 
aily employed by readers to make searches or 
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transcripts, when a proper compensation may 
be agreed for. 

By a report, February 28th, 1207, the collec- 
tions of engravings are transferred from the 
department of printed books to the department 
of MSS.; distinguishing each collection by 
proper marks, and preserving the same toge- 
ther whole and entire. 

The collection of antiquities is separated 
from the department of natural history, and 
transferred to a new department, comprising 
these and the coins and medals, distinguishing 
each collection by proper marks, and preserv- 
ing the same together whole and entire. 

* The present keeper of coins and medals is 
devominated under-librarian of the department 
of antiquities, and coins, aud medals; and an 
assistant-librarian, in the. same department, is 
appointed; and also an attendant, with the l:ke 
salaries, respectively, as the other under-libra- 
rians, and assistant-librarians, and attendants. 

Regulations have been formed for the adrnis- 
sion of strangers to view the gallery of antiqui- 
ties, either separately from, or together with, 
the rest of the museum; and also for the ad- 
‘mission of. artists. 

This valuable repository is to be further aug- 
mented by the reception of the private papers 
derived from the ancestors, é&c. of the late 
Marquis of Lansdowne. ‘The late Marquis had, 
it is supposed, contracted debts in the time of 
the American controversy, from the eitccts of 
which he never recovered. He therefore or- 
dered, by his will, the sale of his property, 
and a part of that property consisted of the 
papers under consideration. The nature of 
them will be seen in the following evidence, 
which is abstracted from the report of the com- 
mittee of the honorable house of commons, to 
whom the petition of the British Museum on the 
subject was referred, in April, 1807. 

Craven Ord, Esq. being called in and exae 
mined, stated to. the committee, That he had 
examined the MSS. in the possession of the 
late Marquis of Lansdowne, and had formed 
ao estimate. The Cecil and Burleigh papers 
be had examined many years ago, and has 
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again lately, of which there were 116 lots, 
which he estimated at 102. a lot, 1,1602.; the 
Shelburne. papers, 50 lots, which he esti- 
mated at 10/. each, 500.; 250 other lots, part 
of the Shelburne papers, he estimated at 5. 
a lot, 1,2502. the remaining 936 lots, at 2l. a 
lot, 1,8744.: in these he included the Chinese 
drawings, and royal letters, making in the 
whole 4,782; and he was inclined to think, 
that, at a public auction, they would probably 
fetch a larger sum ; and that he had not form- 
ed any separate estimate of the Chinese draw- 
ings, but as coming into the general average; 
that they were a part of the collection of 
which he was less competent to judge. 

Joseph Planta, Esq. examinéd, also stated to 
the committee, that he estimated the Burleigh 
and Cecil papers, which consisted of 120 lots, 
at 102. a lot, 1,2002.; and which he thought 
more desirable for the British Museum to pos- 
sess, as being materially connected with the 
Cottonian library. There were 50 volumes of 
Sir Julius Cesar’s papers, which he likewise 
estimated at 52. each, 2501. and the remaining 
985 volumes he estimated at 2. each, 1,0702. 
There are 40 numbers of royal letters, which 
he estimated at 52. a number, 200/.; and the 81 
volumes of Chinese drawings, which might be 
worth 80/.; (of these he was a less competent 
judge,) making, altogether, the sum of 459702. 
lie observed, that there wasa deficiency in the 
numbers stated in the catalogue, arising from 
the family :eserving the Petty papers, amount- 
ing to 15 volumes. He could not pretend to 
say that it was material to the museum to pos- 
sess every article, but it was material to pos- 
sess so large a part of it, that he thought it 
would be substantial economy to purchase the 
whole. 

The average amount of the valuation, made by 
the parties, being 4,9252, the papers have been 
bought by. the public at that sum, 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased on 
the humble representation of the trustees, to 
give directions that a serjeant’s guard should 
be constantly stationed at the Museum for its 
protection. 
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The number of persons who visited the Mu- 
seum was, in 1805, by the regular admission of 
five companies on the open days, 9,364; by 
tickets on closed days 2,625. Total 11,989. In 
1806: by companies on open days 9,287: by 
tickets on closed days 2,537. Total 11,824. From 
January to the end of June 1807, by companies 
on open days, 5,088 : by tickets on closed days, 
se General total in two years and a half, 
80,028. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Master of the Rolls, and other great officers of 
the state are trustees ex officio: besides whom 
there are in the trust representatives of the 
Cotton family, the Sloane family, &c. the ori- 
ginal founders, in their own personal collec- 
tions, of this now publi¢ and national imsti- 
tution. There are, in the whole, forty-one trus- 
tees: twenty, by virtue of their official situa- 
tions; six, representing the Sloane, Cotton, 
and Harleian families; and fifteen, chosen by 
the former twenty-six. 

Joseph Planta, Esq. is the principal librarian; 
Messrs. Wares, Maurice, Gray, Shaw, and 
Combe, are the under librarians, and assist- 
ants; and Mr. Bray is the secretary. The 
strict attention which these gentiemen pay to 
the duties of their respective departments is 
highly praiseworthy. 


ai 
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CHAP, XXIII, 


Account of the Royal Society, Terms of Admission, &¢. 
---Society of Antiquaries. ~Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and. Commerce.—Des- 
cription of Mr. Barry’s Paintings, in the Great Room. 


THE Royal Society, which was incorporated 
in 1665, holds. its meetings from the beginning 
of November till the conclusion of Trinity 
Term, every Thursday evening, from eight till 
nine, in a suite of apartments on the left hand 
side of the gate-way of Somerset-house. This 
institution possesses a large library of books, 


many of them highly curious; a museum of na.. 


tural history, and a variety of apparatus and 
instruments. 

The Royal Society took its rise from the pri- 
vate meetings of a few eminent men, who, at 
the close of the civil wars, retired to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, to enjoy the benefit of lite- 
rary conversation. To these, a few members of 
the university were added. Their meetings 
were adjourned to Gresham College; London, 
in 1688. The civil commotions which succeed- 
ed, interrupted their progress; but on the res- 
toration of Charles Il. the society flourished 
with renewed vigour; Sir Isaac Newton became 
its president; and it attracted the notice of all 
Europe. 

The institution is governed by a president and 
council, consisting of twenty-one fellows. The 
two secretaries conduct the correspondence, 
register all experiments, and publish the trans- 
actions. Members are elected upon the recom- 
mendation of three fellows; their names and 
qualifications are posted in the room, and, after 
ten meetings, a ballot takes place, in which twoe 
shirds of the fellows present must be in their 
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favour. Upon election, five guineas are to be 
paid, and afterwards, thirteen shillings a quar- 
Ler; or, twenty guineas paid at once, dischar- 
pes the member from future payments. No 
strangers can be present at the meetings, with- 
out the permission of the president and fellow$ 
present.---The business of the society, at its or- 
dinary meetings, commences by the secretary 
reading the minutes of the proceedings at the 
preceding week’s meeting, which are always 
heard with much pleasure and attention, as em- 
bracing a clear and comprehensive account of 
the respective philosophical papers, separated 
from their less important, parts.---The reading 
secretary next begins, and reads at full length, 
such other papers as have been communicated 
to the society, till the clock strikes nine, when 
the meeting immediately concludes. - The next 
principal duty of the society is to select and 
publish the most valuable of the papers which 
have thus been read at the weekly sittings. To 
facilitate this object, and to regulate the other 
concerns of the society, a committee of meim- 
bers meets once a month. 

The Society, however, disclaims all responsi- 
bility, as tothe accuracy or merit of the papers 
which it publishes; bolding their respective au- 
thors alone accountable for them. 

Sir Joseph Banks, K.G. is the President of 
the Royal Society ; and Drs. Gray and Young 
are the Secretaries. 

The Society of Antiquaries, which consists of 
a president, council, and fellows, was incorpo- 
rated by George If. in 1751, and also has rooms 
in Somerset-place, on the left hand of the enter- 
ance under the arch-way. 

‘The room in which the meetings are holden 
is large and commodious; and the library, on 
the ground floor, though small, is sufficiently 
lofty to be capable of holding a great number 
of books. Over the door is 2 fine likeness of 
Dean Milles, the late president, by Miss Black. 
This room contains some curious fragments of 
antiquity; some, recently from Fgypt, and 
others from the walls of the house of commons, 
when that building was last. under repair. 

The society meet from the beginning of N6- 
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vember till the end of Trinity term, on Thurs, 
day evenings, when the chair is. taken at half 
past seven o’clock. Members pay on admission 
five guineas, and two guineas per year after- 
wards; but foreigners of note may be admitted . 
honorary members, without payment of these 
sums. Visitors may be admitted by the intro- 
duction of a member. The secretary, Mr. 
Brand, resides on the spot, and is always will- 
ing to shew the rooms on proper application. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Artsy 
Manufactares, and Commerce, is situated in 
John street, in the Adelphi, on the south side 
Of the Strand. The exteriofis not remarkable$ 
but the interior is peculiarly elegant, and. very 
commodious for the uses of the society. 

The chief objects of this institution are to pro- 
mote the arts, mannfactures, and commerce, 
of the kingdom, by giving premiums for such 
useful inventions, &c. as may tend to that pur- 
pose: in pursuance of this pian, the society has 
already expended nearly 50,000. advanced by 
voluntary subscriptions of its members, and le- 
gacies bequeathed. 

The mectings are holden every Wednesday, 
&t seven o’clock in the evening, from the fourth 
Wednesday in October, to the first Wednesday 
in June. The several committees meet on other 
evenings in the week during the season. 

To promote the views of this laudable socie- 
ty, we shall here explain the mode by which 
its members are elected..-Each Member has 
the privilege at any weekly meeting of the 
society, of proposing any person who may be 
desirous of becoming a niember, provided such 
proposal be signed by three members of the so- 
ciety.---Peers of the realm, or lords of Parlia- 
ment, are, on their being proposed, immediate: 
jy balletted for; and the names, places of 
abode, &c. of all other persons proposing to be. 
come members, are delivered to the secretary, 
who reads them, and inserts the names ina 
list, which is hung ep in the society’s room un- 
til the next meeting; at which time such per- 
sons are ballotted for; and, iftwo thirds of the 
‘members then voting ballot in their fav our, 
they are deemed perpetual members, upon pay- 
Theis of twenty guineas each at one payment, 
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na subscribing members, upon payment of any 
um not less than two guingas annually. 

Every member is entitled to vote, to be con- 
cerned in all the transactions of the society, 
and to attend and vote at the several commit- 
tees. He has also the privilege of recommend- 
ing two persons as auditors at the weekly meet- 
ings of the society; and by addressing a note 
to the housekeeper, of introducing his friends 
to inspect the various.models, machines, &c. in 
different branches of the arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, for which premiums may have 
been granted. He has likewise the use of @ 
valuable library, and is entitled to the annual 
volume of the society’s tr ansactions.--The time 
appointed for adinission to the paintings or mo- 
dels,is from ten to two o’clock, Sundays and 
Wednesdays excepted, : Pe 

The society distributes premiums for the dis- 
covery of improvements in agriculture, che- 
mistry, dyeing, mineralogy, the polite arts, 
manufactures, and mechanics; also premiums 
for the advantage of the British Colonies, and 
for the settlements in the East Indies, and 4. 
correspondence in each pranch is maintained 
with the saine view. oR 

The great room of this society, which is light- 
ed at the top by a dome, is 47 feet long, 42 
wide, 2nd 40 bigh. It walls are decorated with 
a series of admirable pictures, designed by the 
late Mr. Barry, which are designed to illustrate 
the maxim ‘ that the attainment of happiness, 
individual and public, depends on the cultiva- 
tion of the human facalties.”-- The first of these 
pictures represents mankind in a savage state, 
with its attendant misery ;--the second, a Gre- 
cian harvest home, or a thanksgiving to Ceres 
and Bacchus;—the third, the Victors at the 
Olympic Games ;-- the fourth, Navigation ;---the 
fifth, the Society of Arts, &e.---and sixth, Ely- 
sium, or the state of final retribution. 

The Victars at the Olympic Games, occupies 
an entire side of the room; being forty-two feet 
long, and eleven feet ten’inches high. Itis a 
beautiful pictare, marked by the harmony and 
grandeur of its composition; and by the sweet- 
pess aud spirit of its parts. 
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On the northern wall is the Elysium, which té 
of the same dimensions as the preceding; and 
is by many considered as the finest of this se- 
ries of paintings. For Sublimity of design, it is 
unquestionably superior to the Olympic Games; 
but, for completeness of effect, we think it ine 
ferior.---The object of this painting isto exhibit 
such personages, of all nations and ages, ag 
have been the ornaments and benefactors of thee 
world. 

The Grecian Harvest Home, is a graceful and! 
beautiful piece. The time is the evening; and! 
the warm glow of the picture, and the elegance * 
of the principal figures, produce a delightful | 
effect.---This picture is at the west end of the» 
room; and at the same end is Man in a SAVALE : 
state, the principal figure of which is Orpheus, 
with a lyre in his lett hand, and his right ex- 
tended towards heaven. The expression of Or- 
pheus is extremely bold; and the surrounding 
group is expressive of the wonder of savages 
on their first perception of something cultivated. 
and excellent. 

The two last mentioned pictures, and two at 
the opposite end, are each fifteen feet two in- 
ches in length, and eleven feet ten inches in 
height. 

In the painting of Navigation, the Thames is, 
with great propriet , introduced. In themidat 
of the water, seated in a triumphal car, is the 
Lhames personified. The figure of this ideal] 
personage is extremely grand; and to the Ne. 
reids the painter has given exquisite grace, and 
admirable expression,.-A design for a naval pil-. 
lar has been introduced into this picture; and 
other improvements were contemplated by Mr, 
Barry, which death prevented him from ac. 
complishing, : 

The Society of Arts, &c. is on the same wall 
with the preceding; and represents the distri- 
bution of premiums by the society: it consists 
chieSy of portraits of the rincipal members, 
On the left side stands the late Lord Romney, 
who, at the time of painting the picture, was 
president of the society. Near him stands his 
Royal Highness the Prinee of Wales; and, sit- 
ting at the corner, holding in his hand the The 
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strument of the institain, is Mr. William Ship- 
ley, whose public spirit gave rise to this socie- 
ty. Arthur Young, among others, is prodn- 
cing specimens of grain to the president. Near 
him is Mr. More, formerly secretary, distin- 
guishable by the pen which he holds. On the 
right and of the late Lord Romney stands the 
present Lord Romney; and on the left, the late 
O. S. Brereton, Esq. Towards the centre of the 
picture is the late Mrs. Montague, who early. 
graced the society with her name and subscrip- 
tion; and, greatly to their houour, her example 
was iniitated by the late Duchess of Northum- 
berland, and other ladies+, Mrs. Montague is 
in the act of recommending the ingenuity and 
industry of a young female, whose work she is 
producing. Near her are the late Duchess of 
Noithumberland, the present Dake of North- 
umberland, the late Joshua Steele, Esq. the 
late Sir George Savile, Bart. Dr. Hurd, Bishop 
of Worcester, Soame Jenyns, and James Harris, 
Esqrs. the Duchess of Rutland, and ihe Buch: 
ess of Devonshire. Between these ladies, the 
late Dr. Samuel Johnson stands, pointing out 
Mrs. Montague’s act to their grace’s attention. 
Beyond these is the Duke of Richmond, and 
near him the late Edmund Burke. Nearer the 
right is the late Edward Hooper, Esq. and the 
late Keane Fitzgerald, Esq.; the late Duke of 
Northumberland, the Earl of Radnor, William 
Locke, Esq. and Dr. William Hunter, are ex- 
amining some drawings by a youth to whom a 
premium is supposed to have been adjudged, 
On the right are the late Lord Viscount Folk- 
stone, first president of the society; his son, 
the late Earl of Radnor; and Dr. Stephen Ifales. 
The artist has also introduced a picture anda 
statue, The subject of the former is the fall of 
Lucifer, which was designed by Mr. Barry, 
when the Royal Academy had selected six of 
its members to paint pictures for St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral. The statue is that of the Grecian Mo- 
ther dying, and in her last moments attentive 
only to the safety of her child. In the corners 
of the pictures are represented many articles 
which have been invented or improved. by the 
encouragement of thissociety. Amongstothers 
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em 
is avery elegant model of a tea-urn of Mr. Bar- 
ry’s own invention. « It isin the form of an egg, 
upright, having serpents twisted round it; from 
the mouth of one of which the water is drawn. 
Also models for coin, so contrived as to pre- 
serve the letters, &c. from wearing out. 

These pictures are justly regarded as amongst 
the chief ornaments of this capital, whether 
national or foreign, Strangers will find no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining admission to see them, by 
applying to any member of the institution 
for an order; andthe greatest attention isshewn 
to all visitors, by Mr. Charles Taylor, the pre- . 
sent able secretary of the society, who resides 
in the house. ‘ é 

This Society was instituted in 1753. It con- 
sists of a President, twelve Vice-presidents, and 
various Officers. The number of subscribers is 
indefinite, it being supported by voluntary con- 
tributions.---Strangers are permitted to be pre- 
sent at the sittings of the society, if introduced 
by a member. 

Mr. Barry, to whom the Society of Arts, aiid 
the nation, are so much indebted, was a uative 
of Ireland. He was intended for the. priest- 
hood; but his bias towards the arts was invine 
cible. He studied first in Dublin, then in Italy, 
and subsequently in London, He was elected a 
Royal Academician; but, on some political 
ground, wasaiterwards expelled. A few months 
before his death, an annuity of 100/. was pur- 
chased for him, by subscription; but he died 
before the first quarter’s r .yment became due. 
His remains were interred in St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, near those of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Sir Christopher Wren, on the 14th of Mareh, 
1806; previously to which they had lain in. 
state at the rooms of the Society of Arts, in the 
Adelphi. 


‘ 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


Royal Institution; account of, and Terms of Admis- 
sian to.--Acconut of the London Institution ; Re- 
- port of its Receipts, and Expenditure. _-Newly-pro - 
jected Survey Institution.—Westminster Library.—Dr. 
_ William Hunter’s Museum.---Mr. John Hunter’s Mu- 
- $eum.-—Donovan’s Museum.~-British Mineralogical 
) Society.—Literary meetings, at Sir Joseph Banks's, 
_ Dr. Garthshore’s, and Mr. Heaviside’s. 
THE Royal Institution of Great Britain, which 
was incorporated by Royal Charter, in 1799, 
occupies an extensive building in Albemarle 
street Piccadilly. It commenced its meetings 
in 1800, for the express purpose of facilitating 
the general introduction of useful mechanical 
inventions and improvements, and for teach- 
‘ing, by courses of philosophical lectures and 
experiments, the application of science to the 
common purposes of life. 

The government of the Royal Institution is 
vested in a committee of managers, consisting 
of the president, fifteen managers, and the secre- 
tary, chosen by and from among the proprie- 
tors: of these fifteen managers, five areelected 
annually, on the first day of May. There is 
also a committee of visitors, consisting of the 
president, fifteen visitors, and the treasurer, 
elected at the same time with the managers, 
one third of whom are renewed annually. 

_ The present 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


) To the Royal Institution, 
are as follow :--- % s. as 
Har a PLOPLICtON,, 5s ce caismemacecege (120-0 O 
For a life subseriber.........scccceses. 42°90 0 
Apnual subscriber, already admitted... 4 4 9 
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Non-subscribers, first year of admission 6 6 ¢ 
Ladies, for the lectures only, already 
DAMIELE Ms... si craig nS Bee raie ose *)* 4 3 6:4i4 eye ea 
Ditto, first year of admission........ 3 3 € 
Proprietors’ wives, and unmarried 
GaUThlverSec ccicccsvcsscsssesccisieevee.) 2 2 


The lecturers are: --Mr. Davy, on chemistry ; 
Mr. Allen, on natural philosophy ; the Revs 
T. F. Dibdin, on English literature; Mr. Crowe, 
ou dramatic poetry; Dr. Shaw on zoology ; the 
Rev. Mr, Hewlett, on belles lettres; Dr. Crotchy 
on music; the Rev. Mr. Forster, on the history 
of commerce; Mr. Craig, on drawing in water 
colours; Dr.Smith, on botany; Mr. Wood, om 
perspective; and Mr- Coleridge, on the prin- 
ciples common to the fine arts. 

The Earl of Winchelsea is president of the 
institution; Scrope Bernard, Esq. treasurer ; 
J, P Auriel, Esq. secretary ; Mr. Savage, stew. 
ard; Mr. Boyce, keeper of the models; andi 
Mr. Harris, keeper of the library, 

The house of the Royal Institution is spaci-- 
ous, and well adapted to the purpose to which) 
it is applied. On entering the hall, onthe right,, 
isthe room in which the proprietors and sub-> 
scribers read the foreign newspapers, and peri-. 
odical publications. This room opens into the 
reading library, containing the books presented |! 
by various gentlemen since the opening ef the: 
institution.---On the Jeft of the hall isthe clerk’s : 
office: beyond which is the room where the: 
English newspapers are read. Beyond the: 
hall, is the hall in which the managers hold! 
their meetings for transacting business. As-. 
cending the stairease, which is very handsome,, 
on turning to the right, is the room at first de. 
nominated the apparatus room, but now con-: 
taining the mineralogical collection which is. 
forming by the exertions of Mr. Davy. The) 
apparatus room communicates with the theatre, 
in which the lectures are delivered, the pas- 
sage to which is by a gallery surrounding it. 
The theatre is simicircular, and was designed 
by Mr. Webster, late clerk of the works to the 
institution. It is fitted up with rising benches, 
with cushions, for the accommodation of seven 
hundred persons, and there isa gallery round 
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it which will contain two hundred more. It is 
lighted from a dome, which has a moveable 
screen for the purpose of excluding the light, 
when necessary. On the second floor are 
apartments for the professor and those persons 
belonging to the establishment, to whom the 
managers have thought proper to allot rooms 
for their more convenient attendance. On the 
Jeft of the staircase is the room which is now 
used for the library and collection of refer- 
ence. On the basement story is the kitchen, 
which is fitted up with stores, roasters, and 
boilers, accordinz to the plans of Count Rum- 
ford. Here is also the apparatus for heating 
water by means of steam, the nature of which 
is explained in the second number of the jour- 
nals of the institution. Adjoining is the chemi- 
cal laboratory, fitted up according to the plan 
of one of the managers, on a scale of magni- 
tude previously unattempted in this country, 
with suitable accommodations for the subscrib- 
ers who may attend the experimental lectures 
delivered by the professor of chemistry. 

The library is fcurteen feet high, and sixty 
feet long. The patrons have already furnished ° 
it with a great number of scarce and valuable 
historical, classical, and scientific works. On 
the death of Thomas Artle, Esq. the patrons 
purchased all his most valuable books ; and 
the library has since been considerably increas- 
éd from other quarters. 

Each of the patrons has authority to intro. 
duce or recommend one scientific or literary 
person to the library. 

The repository, containing the models of va- 

rious ‘curious and useful machines and produc- 
tions of the arts, is highly imteresting ; and 
promises to become an extremely vaiuable 
branch of the institution, 
The property of the institution is vested 
solely in the proprietors, who each have right 
-of personal admission to the lectures, and the 
reading-rooms, and also one transferable ticket, 
annually renewed, which admits the bearer to 
the lectures and public experiments, and to 
the. repository, but not to the reading-rooms. | 
The life and annual subscribers have personal’ 
O 
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admission to the institution in the same mannex 
zs the proprietors. 

The London Institution, something of the nas 
ture of the preceding, was formed in the au- 
tumn of 1805, by the exertions of a few public 
spirited individuals. The temporary house, 
till the managers can procure amore suitabl 
place, isin the Old Jewry. Its views at pre- 
sent are confined to three objects: viz. the: 
acquisition of a valuable and extensive lie. 
brary ; the diffusion of useful knowledge, byy 
the means of lectures and experiments ; andi 
the establishment of a reading-room, where 
the foreign and domestic journals, and other) 
periodical works, and the best pamphlets and 
new publications, are provided for the use. of 
the proprietors and subscribers. y 

The government of this institution is vested! 
in the committee of managers, consisting of the» 
president, four vice-presidents, twenty mana-- 
gers, and the secretary. The proprietors, the: 
number of whom is limited to one thousand,, 
paid seventy-five guineas for each share, and 
the life subscribers twenty-five guineas. The: 
proprietors are entitled to personal admission 
to- the library, lectures, and reading-rooms, , 
and to one transferable ticket, entitling the 
bearer to the same privileges. The life sub. . 
scribers have personal admission only. On 
entering the house, the large room behind the 
hall is fitted up for the purpose of the proprie- 
tors and. subscribers reading the English news- 
papers; the room on the right for the foreign 
journals and newspapers; and that on the 
jeft for the English monthly publications, new 
books, &c. The library is on the first floor, 
and contains a numerous and well-selected va- 
riety of scarce ana valuable books. This in- 
stitution being _in its infancy, much credit is 
due to those gentlemen who have taken an 
active part in the formation: of it. 

fhe great staircase in the hall was painted 
by Sir James Thornhill. The. principal subject. 
is from the history of Hercules and Omphale, 
where Hercules is represented sitting, with the 
distaff and spindle, and Omphale covered with 
the lion’s skin, and holding the ponderous club 
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f Herculesin her hand. In the compartment 
n the right is Hercules, after he has slain the 
dra; and, on the landing of the stairs, the 


potheosis of Hercules. These paintings, after 
iaving literally been buried in dirt, have been 
roperly cleaned, under the direction ofthe ma- 
agers, so as to produce a very agreeable effect. 
Sir Francis Baring, Bart. is president of this 
astitution ; Sir Wm. Curtis, Bart. Treasurer: 
nd Samuel Woods, Esq. Secretary. 
‘The following is the last report of the com- 
jittee, published in March, 1807, of the re- 
eipts and payments. of the institution, up to 
ne end of the preceding year: ; , 
e Ss ° 


roprietors 961 at 782, 15s. each.. 75,678.15 0 
78 life subscribers, viz, 

74 whereof at 26.. 5..1942 10 

4 whereof at 36..15.. 447 0.... 2089 10 9 
Lst7%,T68 5, 0 
eposit by one life subscriber, 
who has not completed his 
(SUDSCTIPLiIOW ..6.6.50 56606. e ese 8 15 
| LATATT 5 
iterest received and due on < 
exchequer bills.....-...... wanes, Sulgo. aU 
| Total 2£.81,952.16 
EB EMCALUNC «> vpieeiereseresegenss » -19,140,.5 
| TNalance....-.£.66,803 10 
d. 
0 


‘O'WOOlO. O10 


ds! Se 
ivested in exchegq. bills 65,000 0 


ash in hand.......... «. 640 149 

| Particulars of Expenditure. 
DY HOOKS, Maps, KC... c.esegeceses 83903 1 
urniture and fixtures ..... Pavenes 4,708" '6 
ewspapers, and Journals for read- 

| HAR POOTHS Lisle. oes. « aait los & aldeiaelele gia OG! A 
inding room, fixtures, tools, lea- 

ther, and one year’s salary...... 270 14% 
MEANS Os dain PSs Sewlds Deed sescese 480/49 
eht, taxes and insurance....... soa |. 50" 4 


OUSE Expences......----. socssecee 560-16 
O08 ; 


Soon FM OD 
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12,658 10 ¢ 

Printing, stationery, and incidental 
EXMENCES SUA CES. Goce dese chu ae cee 2 M2016 
Repairs and alterations........-... 1,119 9 
CATER eetabiee les eleielec cies Osececte ) OIBAG 


i. 15,151 5 
It being considered, that the Royal Instituti 
on, and the London Institution, are adapte¢ 
more particularly to the west and east ends 0% 
the town, preparations are making for the i 
mediate establishment of a third public library; 
or grand literaiy depot, in the metropolis 
Its site will be in the vicmity of Blackfriary 
Bridge, and it will be especially calculated tc 
accommodate the centre of the metropolis. 14 
is intended to include a valuable and extensive 
library, an arrangement for iectures on the dif 
ferent branches of philosophy, and science ® 
and commodious rooms for reading the foreign: 
and domestic journals, and other periodical 
works. The number of proprietors are to_ be 
twelve hundred, and their subscription thirtyy 
guineas. The number of life-subscribers to be: 
six hundred ; their subscription, ten ‘guineas ; 
and that of annual subscribers, two guineas. 
The Westminster Library, situated in Jermynr 
street, Piccadilly, has heen established some 
time, and,about five or six years ago, formed a 
junction with the London Library ; so that it 
now possesses a very resyfectable collection of 
books, which is daily augmenting. The house is 
very good; the rooms for reading, conversation, 
&c. are very neatly fitted up, and the books 
are extremely well arranged. Residents at 
the west end of the town, find this institution: 
far more eligible than a common circulating: 
library ; for, though the new books are not sent 
out until the expiration of a month after their 
purchase, they lie upon the table for the use 
of the proprietors aud subscribers, The insti- 
tution is regulated by a committee, the mem- 
bers of which are proprietors. Gentlemen, if 
approved by the committee, may become pro- 
prietors on the payment of three guineas on 
admission, and a guinea and a half a year in 
advance, of an annual subscription; or may 
compound for such annual subscription, by 
paying the sum of fifteen guineas. Those whe 
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may wish to have the benefit of the instituti- 
on, without having any interest in the proper- 
ty, become subscribers, on making the annual . 
payment of a guinea and a half in advance. 

Earl Moira is the president of this institution, 
to which several of the most respectable lite- 
rary characters belong. Mr. Price, the secre- 
tary, who resides in the house, is ever willing 
to afford such information as may be required 
respecting the nature of the library, mode of 
admission, &c. 

The invaluable, anatomical collection of Dr. 
William Hunter, which was originally made at 
his house in Jermynstreet, was removed thence 
‘in 1770; and until the autumn of 1807, occupied 
a spacious house in Great Windmill street. 
Agreeably to the will of the late Dr. Hunter, it 
has since been removed to Glasgow, to the 
University of which City it was bequeathed. 

Mr. John Hunter’s museum, or collection of 
comparative anatomy, has, since the death of 
that gentleman,been purchased by government, 
and committed to the care of the college of 
surgeons, who are forming arrangements, so as 
to render it an object of national utility ; and 
lectures are intended to be delivered on its va- 
rious subjects. At present the superintendence 
of it rests with a certain number of the col- 
jege, who are termed its Curators, and to whom 
application must be made for a view of it. Mr. 
Heaviside and Sir Charles Blicke are two, of 
these gentlemen. 

Donovan’s Museum of British natural history, 
recently established,in Catherine street,Strand, 
is likely to prove a most instructive school, and 
to afford an inexhaustible fund of information 
to all those who think the natural history of 
their own cauntry deserving of attention, it 
comprehends alike the three great departments 
of nature, the zoological, botanical, and mine- 
ral productions of the island, upon a very 
grand scale. The price of admission is only a 
shilling. ; 

The British Mineralogical Society was in- 
troduced in the year 1799, for the purpose of 
‘analizing gratuitously, such of our natural 
minerals ag may be sent to the society by the 
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owners of mines, or by other persons to whor 
such enquiry may be of importance. The spec” 
men is expected to weigh four pounds, and té 
be in as few pieces as possible, accompaniee 
by a statement of its provincial denominatio 
the name of the parish and county where found 
&c. For thé promotion of the agricultural in 
terests of the kingdom, this society will alse 
examine free of éxpence, specimens of earths 
and soils; with the view of ascertaining the 
nature and property of their contents. Mri 
Peppys, of the Poultry, is the secretary of thiu 
society, which meets every other Thursday, 
No person can be admitted as a member; 
who is not competent to undertake a chemi 
cal analysis, of a mitieral substance. 

We shall conclude this chapter with mentié 
oning that, in London, several regular an 
known meetings are held of literary charace 
ters, who converse upon philosophical subjects, 
new discoveries, and objects of science. One 
of the principal of them takes place betweem 
seven and nine évery Thursday evening, dur 
ing the meetings of the Royal Society and 
Society of Antiquaries, in an outer room of 
the apartments in Somerset-house, and must 
prove highly interesting to every intelligent 
stranger. About seven, those gentlemen drop 
in who mean to assist at the meeting of the: 
Society of Antiquariés; and the members of 
the Royal Society enter at eight, when the con- 
versation, turning mostly on philosophical 
subjects, is prolonged till nine. A stranger; 
may be introduced to these conversations by; 
any member of either of the two societies, ~ 

Sir Joseph Banks, the president of the Royal 
Society, receives, every Thursday morning,, 
during the society’s meetings, his friends, mem. . 
bers of the society, and such gentlemen as may 
be introduced by them, at a public breakfast, 
at his house in Soho-square. The literary an 
scientific news of the day, naturally form the 
topics of the conversations which then take 
place. New and curious specimens of subjects 
fn antiquities, in natural history, and in vari« 
ous departments of science, are frequently pros 
duced for the inspection of thé persons who 
then assemble, 
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| Every Sunday evening, during the meetings 
of the Royal Society, the same gentleman 
opens his house for the reception of a conver- 
: sational assembly ef his literary and philoso- 
phical friends; and of all gentlemen, whether 

natives or foreigners, whom his friends may 
introduce. 

Dr. Garthshore, who resides at No. 88, Sf. 
Martin’s-lane; has a conversation of his learned 
friends, every Monday evening, when there, is 
an intermission of the meetings at Sir Joseph 
Banks’s. 

Mr. Heaviside, of Hanover-square, has a 
Friday evening meeting, every week during 
the winter and spring, of gentlemen of the 
medical profession and others. Mr. Heaviside 
has a noble museum of anatomy and natural 
history ; and such respectable strangers as may 
be known to any of his friends, may easily 
obtain access to his agreeable and instructive 
evening conversations. 
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*,* Whilst this sheet was at press, the prospectus of 
the new institution, mentioned at page 29%, has been 
issued; from which we learn, that it is to be denomi- 
nated The Surrey Institution ; that it is to occupy 
the extensive premises lately used for the Leverian’ 
Museum, on the south sidé of Blackfriars’-bridge; that 

| the Right Hon. John Ansley, lord mayor; ‘Thomas 
Rowcroft, Esq. alderman: and Knight Spencer, Esq. 
secretary ; Have been appointed trsufees to’ the institu. 
tion; and that books, for receiving the signatures of 
proprietors and subscribers, are lying at the following 
banking-houses :-—-Messrs. Brown, Cobb, and Co., 
Messrs. Down, Thornton, Free, and’ Co.; Meésrs. 
Drummonds and Co.; Messrs. Hodsoll and Stirling ; 
Messrs. Hoare and Co.; Messrs. Hoare, Barnet, and, 
Hoare; Messrs. Jones, Loyd, and Co,; Messrs. Mas- 
terrnan, Peters, and Co.; Messrs. Prescott, Grote, 
and Prescott; Messrs. Veres, Lucadon, and Smart; 
Messrs. Weston, Pinhorn, and Co. ; also’ at’ the bar of 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house ; the London Coffee-house ; the 
late Leverian Museum; and at the Secretary’s, No. 5, 
Bread street, Cheapside. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Descriptive Account of the Royal Academy, Somerset | 
House.---British Gallery.---Society of Painters in Co- - 
lors.~Names of Historical, Portrait, Landscape, Minia-- 
ture, and Enamel Painters.--Ditto, of Sculptors.—-Pic- 
tures at the Queen’s House,---and other celebrated 
‘private Collections in the. Metropolis. 


DuRING the reign of his present Majesty, the 
tine arts have found a more congenial soil in 
this country, than it was ever their fate to en- 
joy before. Painting, in particular, has met 
with great encouragement; and tH® professors 
of that almost divine art, are now placed upon 
their proper elevation. Tothe Royal Academy, 
which owes its existence to the patronage of the 
King, must this ina great measure be attributed. 
' This institution, which was established on 
the 18th of December, 1768, was first holden 
ina large house in Pall Mall; after which the 
king granted the society apartments in Somer- 
set House, where an annual exhibition of paint- 
ings takes place, and is open about six weeks 
in the spring of the year. y 
In noticing that part of Somerset House, 
which is appropriated to the use of this institu. 
tion, we must first mention, that the room: on 
the ground floor is set apart for the study of 
the living models; and, during the exhibition, 
it contains statues, plans, elevations, and draw- 
ings. 
. The covered ceiling of the library, which is up 
stairs, was painted by Reynolds and Cipriani. 
The centre, by Sir Joshua, represents the theo- 
xy of the art, under the form of an elegant and 
majestic female, seated in the clouds, and look.- 
ing apwards: she holdsin one hand a pair of com- 
passes, and inthe other a label, on which is writ. 
ten, Theory ts the Knowledge of what is truly Na- 
ture,--The four compartments in the coves of the 
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ceiling are by Cipriani, and represent Nature, 
History, Allegory, and Fable. These are well 
imagined, and sufficiently explain themselves. 

The adjoining room, being appronriated to 
models and casts from the antique, of which 
this society has a valuable and curious collec- 
tion, is plain and unornamented. 

The council room is richly decorated: the 
stucco is in agood style; and in the centre com- 
partment of the ceiling are five pictures, paint- 
ed by Mr. West. The centre picture represents 
the Graces unveiling Nature ; and the others re- 
present the four elements from which the imi. 
tative arts. collect their objects, as female fi- 
gures, attended by. genii, with fire, water, 
earth, and air, exhibited in different forms and 
modifications. The large oval pictures, which 
adorn the two extremities of the ceiling, are 
the work of Angelica Kauffman, and represent 
invention, composition, design, and colouring. 
Besides these nine large pictures, there are, in 
the angles or ospandreils in the centre, four 
culoured medallions, representing Apelles, the 
painter; Phidias, the sculptor; Apollodorus, 
the architect; and Archimedes, the mathemati- 
cian; and, round the great circle of the centre, 
eight smalier medallions, supported by lions, 
on which are represented, in chiaro-oscuro, 
Palladio, Bernini, Michael Angelo, Flamingo, 
Raphael, Dominechino, Titian, and Reubens; 
ali af which were painted by Rebecca..-This 
room. contains alsothe probationary picture, or 
sculpture, presented by each member of the 
academy on his election. There are likewise 
pietures by several of the original members, 
and whole-iength portraits of the present King 
and Queen, painted by Reynolds. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was the’ first president ; 
and was succeeded hy Benjamin West, Esq. 
who enjoyed the situation for several years; 
though, according to the laws of the academy, 
the election of a President.is annual. In con- 
sequence of some party feuds, he at Jength re- 
tired, and James Wyatt, Esq. the architect, was 
chosen as his successor ; a circumstance which 
disgusted many, who considered, perhaps just- 
ly, that only a painter h yap be properly qua- 
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lified for such an office. However, on the resig-’ 
nation of Mr. Wyatt, in 1807, Mr. West was 
again elected. 

The Academy possesses a fine collection of 
casts and models from antique statues, é&c. and 
consequently has what may be deemed, a good 
school for drawing; but, as a school for colour- 
ing is ‘still wanted, it has been recommended 
to purchase a collection of pictures, to which 
the students may resort,and compare their own 
productions with those of the great masters, 
whose works have stood the test of ages. The 
only pictures of this kind yet possessed by the 
Academy, are copies, by Sir James Thornhill, 
from the cartoons of Raphael, at Hampton Court, 
and some other copies from Rubens. 

The Lectures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, are 
published, and are models of elegant composi- 
tion, as wellas of scientific taste. The late Mr. 
Barry’s lectures were published a few years 
ago, and contain much excellent information. 
They were succeeded by Mr. Fuseli’s, which are 
also printed, and those ot the late Mr. Opie are. 
in a state of forwardness, at the press. : 

The stated professors of the academy, in its — 
different departments, read lectures to the stu- 
dents in their various branches. Mr. Sheldon > 
delivers six lectures annually on anatomy, as 
adapted to students in painting. These com- 
mence in November, and continue on the six 
successive Mondays. The professor in painting 
delivers also six letters on painting, during the 
winter season. Mr. Opie, who succeeded Mr, - 
Fuseli, died in the summer of 1807, and we be- 
lieve the professorship is still vacant.---The pro- 
fessor in architecture, Mr. Soane, also delivers 
six lectures. 

Admission to the lectures is by a ticket, sign. 
ed by an academician; they are held on Mon- 
day evenings at eight o’clock. Prize medals 
(of silver) for the best academy figures, are de. - 
livered once.a-year; and gold medals, for his- 
torical compositions in painting, sculpture, and 
designs in architecture, once in twoyears. The 
Jatter are presented in a full assembly, and are 
followed by a discourse from the president.~- 
Stndents have, at all times, except the regular 
vaeations, aa opportunity of studying nature 
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from well chosen models, and of drawing from 
the antique casts. 

The annual exhibition generally opens in the 
last week of April, and every person who visits 
it, pays one shilling for admission, and sixpence 
for a catalogue, should he chuse to have one.-«- 
The number of works of art exhibited, includ- 
ing paintings, sculptures, models, engravings, 
and drawings, generally exceeds a thousand; of 
which, however, far the greater part are por. 
traits. 

The British Gallery, in Pall Mall, was es- 
tablished, under the patronage of his Majesty, 
for the encouragement and reward of the talents 
of British artists, in the year 1805. It is sup- 
ported by the subscriptions of the principal no- 
bility and gentry, and the building, which was 
lately the Shakespeare gallery, Pall Mall, has 
been purchased for the exhibition of pictures. 
The gallery was first opened on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary 1806, and is intended to be open every 
year. The pictures are for sale; and, at the 
close of the exhibition, for the season, they are 
delivered to the respective purchasers. The 
terms of admission, to the public, are precisely 
the same as those of the Royal Academy; and 
the pictures, from not being so numerous, are 
displayed so as to produce a superior effect. 

Since the close of the last Exhibition, the 
British Gallery has been opened with some se- 
lect specimens of the pictures ofthe old masters, 
for the study and improvement of young artists. 

A colossal statue of Achilles, executed by 
the late Mr. Banks, and esteemed to be the first 
work of the kind which this country has pro- 
duced, has also been placed in the vestibule 
of this gallery. 

The Society of Painters in water-colours, of 
which Mr. Wells is the president, was establish- 
ed in the month of November, i804. They have 
had three annual exhibitions, with increasing 
success, the terms of admission to which are 
the same as those of the Royal Academy and 
British Institution. The Society first had their 
exhibition in Brook-street, Grosvenor-square ; 
bat have since removed into Pall Mall. As wa- 
ter-colour painting is a branch of the art in 
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which the English surpass every other nation, 
Strangers should by no means neglect to. visit 
this exhibition, which is open about the same 
time as the Royal Academy. 

Before we proceed to notice what may, in 
some measure, be regarded as the minor exhi- 
bitions of the arts, we shall, as matter of refer- 
ence, enumerate some of the principal paint- 
ers, &c. in the respective branches of their 
profession. 

Amongst the historical painters, are :---Fuseli, 
R. A. of Somerset House; Smirke, R. A. of 
Charlotte-street; Stothard, R. A. of Newman- 
street; ITresham, R. A. of Great George-street, 
Hanover-square; West, R. A. President of the 
Royal Society, and historical painter to the 
King, of Newman-street; Westall, R. A. of Up- 
per Charlotte-street,, Pitzroy-square; Clarke, 
A. of Clarges-street, Piccadilly; Copley, R.A. 
of Great George-street, Hanover-square; Devis, 
of Newman-street ; Brown, of Cavendish-square; 
Drummond, of Church-street, Soho; Halls, of 
Edward-street, Portman-square; Howard, of 
Poland-street; Nerthcote, R. A. of Argyle-street; 
Rigaud, R. A, ef Great Titchfield-street; Sin. 
gleton, of the Haymarket; Thompson, R. A. 
of Berners-street; Woodforde, of Great Marl. 
borough-street; and Miss Spilsbury, of St. 
George’s-row, Hyde Park. 

Amongst the principal portrait painters, are: 
--Sir William Beechey, R. A. portrait painter 
to her Majesty, of Upper Harley-street, Caven- 
dish-square; Hoppner, R. A. of Charles-street, 
St. JameXs-square; Laurence, R. A. principal 
painter in ordinary to his Majesty, of Greek: 
Street, Soho; Owen, A. of Leicester-square ; 
Philips, A. of George-street, Hanover-square ; 
Rising, of Great Portland-street; Russel, R.A, 
Crayon painter to the king, Prince of Wales, 
and Duke of York; Abbot; Shee, R. A. of Ca- 
vendish-sqnare; Smith, of King-street, Covent 
Garden; De Wilde, of the Terrace, Leicester- 
square; and Miss Paye, of London street, Fitz- 
roy-square. 

Of painters of landscapes, familiar scenery, 
animals, &c. our artists are very .numerous. 
Turner, R. A. of Norton-street, Portland-road ; 
Sandby, R. A. of George’s-row; Reinagle, of 
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Upper Norton:street, Portland-place; Louther- 
bourg, R. A. ‘of the Terrace, Hanimersmith ; 
Farringtoa, R. A. of Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square; T. Daniel, R. A. of Howland- 
Street, Fitzroy-square; W. Daniel, R. A. of 
Cleveland-street; Corbould, of John-street, 
Fitzroy-square; Calcott, of Kensington Gravel 
Pitts; Sir Francis Bourgeois, of Portland road ; 
Bigg, of Great Russel-street, Bedford-square; 
and Freebairn, of Newman-street, are land- 
Scape painters. Garrard, of Portman-place, 
Paddington; Stubbs, A. of Somerset-street, 
Portman-square ; Hills, of Newmaii-street; and 
Ward, A. of Newman-street, paint animals, &e. 
Pocock, of Great George-street, Westminster; 
and Clevely, marine painter to the Prince of 
Wales, are distinguished for their sea-views, 
and skill in naval architecture. Richards, 
R. A. of Somerset House; and Capon, of North- 
street, Westminster, are scene painters, 

Some of the most popular miniature painters 
are :---Cosway, R. A. of Stratford-place, Oxford. 
street; Smart, of Russel-place; Fitzroy-square ; 
Stelley, of Great George-street, Hanover-square, 
Arland; Phinmer, of Golden-square; Engle: 
heart, of Shepperd-street, Hanover-square; Ed. 
ridge, of Margaretstreet, Cavendish-square ; 
Buck, of Frith-street, Soho; and Miss Knight 
of Warwick-street, Cockspur-street. Bone, o 
Berners-street; and Collins, of Devonshire street, 
Portland-place, are eminent painters in enamel, 

Several of the artists whom we.have mention- 
ed occasionally devote their talents to other 
branches of the profession than these which we 
have specified; and many, whom we have not 
enumerated, enjoy considerable celebrity in the 
various departments of the art.--The houses of 
all our distinguished artists are highly deserv- 
ing the notice of strangers; and the general 
compliment of seeing them, is a shilling to the 
servant. 

Bacon, of Newman-street; Flaxman, R. A. 
Nollekins, R. A. of Mortimer-street; Rossi, 
R. A. of Mary-la-bonne Park; and Westmacott, 
of Great Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, are 
neatly all the sculptors whose productions are 
deserving of notice. Merchant, and Burch, are 
eminent as séal and gem engravers. — _ 
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It may be proper in this place to mention, 
that, in the metropolis, and its immediate vici- 
nity, there are many very valuable private col- 
lections of paintings. Although the celebrated 
cartoons of Raphael have been removed from 
the Queen’s Palace, in St. James’s Park, to 
Hampton Court, there are many valuable pieces 
left, which will weH-repay the examination of 
those who admire the pictorial art. The days 
of seeing them vary, according as the Royal 
family happen to be in town; but, by applying 
at the house, the proper time of attendance 
may be learned, and the compliment of a few 
shillings may obtain admission, In addition to 
some of the productions of the Old School, the 
following pieces by West, the president of the 
Royal Academy, deserve particular notice.-- 
Cyrus presented to his Grandtather; Regulus 
leaving the Senate of Rome and returning to Car- 
thage; the Death of Chevalier Bayard; the 
death of General Wolfe; the death of Epami- 
nondas; Hannibal swearing enmity to the Ro- 
mans; and the wife of Arminius brought cap- 
tive to Germanicus.--These are all in the room 
adjoining to his Majesty’s dressing room. . 

The Marquis of Stafford’s Collection, 

by some considered as the finest in England, 
was principally formed from.the works which 
once Ea S48 wd celebrated Orleans gallery, 
and which, at the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion in France, were brought into this country. 
His Lordship, within the last twelve months, 
has materially added to his collection, by-the 
expenditure of several thousand pounds. He 
purchased the entire collection of a celebrated 
patron of the arts, in Hertfordshire ;. and, at 
the last exhibition of the British Gallery, he 
bought fifteen pictures; for one of which--a 
Flower-piece, by Howlett--he gave four hun- 
dred guineas. Pe 

Lord Stafford, however, possesses a more ex: 
alted merit than that of a mere collector of 
pictures, Besides lending some very valuable 
paintings to the British Gallery, for the im- 
provement of the young artists who. study 
them, his rooms are, during certain months of 
the year, open to painters, and to the public 
in general, by. making proper application for 
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tickets. Visitors are also furnished with de- 
Scriptive catalogues of the collection, which is 
particularly rich in the works of Poussin. 

Alexander Davison, Esq. of St. James's square, 
has recently proved himself another liberal 
patron of the arts. The origin of his collection 
which is chiefly historical, by British artists, 
ofthe present day, is somewhat curious, Mr. 
Copley’s picture of the death of Chatham havy- 
ing been raffled for, Mr. Davison won ‘it. The 
cost, to him, was only a hundred guineas; but 
as the painting was supposed to be worth two. 
thousand, he very liberally resolved to ex- 
pend the estimated sum, in a collection of 
British paintings. We accordingly engaged 
seme of our first artists, to paint a single pic- 
ture each; and thus he commenced a collec: 
tion; which reflects great honour on his patri- 
otism and taste. pe ai 

Colonel Thornton, of Kenion-house, Lincoln's 

Inn Fields. ; 

This celebrated sportsman possesses the finest 
collection of sporting pieces, in this, or perhaps 
any other country; from the pencils of Gilpin, 
Reinagle, and many of the old masters. The 
Death of the Fox, the chef d’euore of the late 
Mr. Gilpin, stands unrivalled ; and we are hap- 
py to announce, that that celebrated painting, 
with a companion, by Reinagle, is now eu- 
graving by Mr.Scott, and will-very svon appear, 

At the publishers of this work, a complete 
collection of paintings, taken from life, by 
Reinagle, of the various breed of dogs, origi-‘ 
nally executed for the “Sportsman’s Cabinet,’ 
may he seen gratis. ; 

Mr. Gerrard, of George street, Hanover square, 
has a good collection of models, and paintings, | 
chietiy in the animal and sporting line;'and, at~ 

Random and Sneath’s, in Hart street, Blooms- 

/ TYs ; 4 
there is also a cojlection of sporting, and ge- 
neral subjects, which may be seen gratis. 

Lord Carlisle, who resides in Grosvenor-place, ~ 
possesses a part of the Orleans gallery. — 

The Duke of Northumberland’s House, 
at Charing-cross, contains’ a number of fine 
pictures; among which are Raphael’s Schoel 
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of Athens, copied by Mengs; the Feast and 
the Council of the Gcds,. from Raphael, copied 
by Battoni; the Triumphal Procession of Bac- 
chus and Ariadne, from Annibal Caracci, copied 
by Costansi; and Guido’s Aurora, copied by 
Masuccio, a scholar of Carlo Maratti. In the 
grand 
Callection at Devonshire House, 

are some, remarkably fine works of Titian, 
Guido, Tintoretto, Salvator Rosa, and Rem- 
brandt. 

Marlborough House,in Pall-Mall, 


contains several fine pictures, particularly a) 


whole length of Charles I, on horseback, by. 
Vandyck, a portrait. of the famous Duchess. of 
Marlborough, and others, by Kneller, &c. 


Lora Radstock’s Collection in Portland-place, 


is principally of the Italian school. His Guidos 
and Caraccis are wonderfully fine. 
Lord. Suffolk, 
has some fine pictures, mostly by the Dutch 
masters ; and one by Leonardo da Vinci. His 
lordship’s house is in. Harley-street. 
Lord Ashburnhane 


has three highly estimable pictures of Salvator 


Rosa, two very fine ones. by Poussin, one’ by 
Rembrandt, Simon, and Rubens, and many 


others. They may. be seen at, his lordship’s: 


house in Dover-street. 
Mrs. Weddell’s Collection; 
in Upper. Brook-street, contains, among other 
valuable pictures, a very fine Virgin and Child, 
by Guercino, anda St. Francis, by Guido, 
~~ Mr. Angerstein’s, Collection in Pall-Mall, 

is far from Leing the most numerous; but itis: 
perhaps the most select of any in London. it 


contains four of thefinest landseapes, by Claude; - 


the Venus. and Adonis, and the Ganymede, by 
Titian, from the Colonna Palace at. Rome; a 
fine landscape, by Poussin ; and other works, 
by Velasquez, Rubens, Murillo, and Vandyck ; 
aud the admirable series,of Hogarth’s Marriage 
a-la-mode.,.. ' 
Sir, Abraham Hume 


possesses avery, valuable. collection, in. which 


is.a remarkably, fine. portrait, by Titian, seves 


ral sketches. by, ‘Tintoret; and othex: pictures, 


py Vandeveld, Vandyck, &c. 
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Sir George Yonge, of Stratford-place, 
has some fine pictures by Rembrandt: an uns 
rivalled Teniers; two pictures by Salvator 
Rosa; and others by Claude Lorraine, Guercino, 
Snyders, &c. 
Lord Northwick, 
at his house in Hans-square, has a picture of 
Christ disputing with the Doctors, by Leonar- 
do da Vinci, and a fine picture by Annibal 
Caracci. - 
Mr. Troward, of Pall-Mali, 
possesses a very fine picture, by Leonardo da 
Vinci. 
Earl Cowper 
is the owner of several fine pictures. 
Lady Lucan, in St. James’s-square, 
has a very good collection, among the finest of 
which are a Salvator Rosa, and several by Van- 


dyck. 

Mr. Henry Hope's Collection _ 
consists chiefly of works by Rubens, Vandyck, 
Gerard Douw, &c. and others of the finest spe- — 
cimens of the Flemish and Dutck masters. They 
may be seen by applying at his house, in Ca- 
vendish-square. 

Mr. Thomas Hope’s Collection 

may also be seen by application at his house, 
in Mansfield-street, Portland-place. The whole 
presents a splendid combination of various 
works and kinds of art, rendered subservient 
to the purposes of decoration and furniture. It 
contains some fine antique statues, fragments, 
bronzes, and pictures. This gentleman has re- 
cently pwblished a very splendid work, relating 
to elegant household furniture. 

Sir Simon Clarke 
has a fine collection, at his house in Gloucester- 
place. 

Sir George Beaumont’s Collection, 
consists of landscapes of high value, amongst 
which are two by Wilson, and one by Claude, 

Mr. West, 
the President of the Royal Academy, possesses 
a very fine collection of pictures from the va- 
rious schools, ail chosen with the most accu- 
rate taste. He resides in Newman-street. 
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a Mr, Cosway 2 ‘ 
has likewise accumulated a number of pictures, 
several of which are truly valuable. 

Mr. R. P. Knight, of Whitehall, 4 
ossesses the famous picture of the Cradle, by 
Reinbrandt; acapital large landscape, by Sal- 
vator; and many capital performances by other 
masters. He has also a very large collection 
of antique bronzes, cameos, and-intaglios. On 
application, it is not difficult of access. 
._ Mr. Prince Hoare, of Buckingham-street, _, 
is in possession of that cartoon of Raphael, 
which represents the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, and which was long supposed to have 
been lost. _. 
+) enn. Mr. Smith, of Park-street, 
possesses a fine collection of pictures of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools, some few of. the 
Italian, aud. several of the English school, viz. 
by Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Wright of 
Derby, &c. This collection contains one pic- 
ture of almost every eminent master, 
5 Mr. Knight, of Portland-place, 
has a fine collection, principally of the works 
of the Italian masters. On proper application, 
Mr. Knight very politely shews them. 
Mr. Bernard, of the Foundling, 
has a collection of the most respectable kind, 
as it consists entirely of the works of English 
artists, Amongst these pictures is the Venus 
chiding Cupid for Jearning Arithmetic, by Sir 
J. Reynolds. 
The Collection of the late Mr. Defensans, of 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, 
which contained some of the finest works of 
Rubens, Vandyck, Woovermans, Berghem, 
Titian, and Caracci, and was remarkable for a 
room adorned with twelve pictures,, by Pous- 
sin, another room of the works of Cuyp, and 
an assemblage of seven of the choicest pictures 
of Murillo, has been recently disposed of. 

Mr. Whitefoord, of Argyle-street, 
in addition to other pictures, has a room en- 
tirely filled with the works of Sir J. Reynolds, 

Mr. Walsh Porter, of Argyle-street, 
is in possession of one of the best collections 
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of Italian and Dutch pictures. His Corregio, 
from the King of Naples’s collection; his two 
Claudes, from the Choiseul Gallery; his Pous- 
-sin, Rembrandt, Ostade, Gerrard Douw, Te- 
niers, would form a valuable collection of them- 


selves, a 
Mr. Hibbert, of Portland-place, 

has some of the finest pictures in this country, 
particularly of the Dutch school. 

Mr. Boydell’s Gallery, 
in Cheapside, contains a number of valuable 
pictures, among which are small copies from 
the Shakespeare Gallery; and such a collection 
of prints as is not, perhaps, to be seen else- 
where in the world. 

Heré we cannot but notice the inimitable pic- 
ture of the Death of Lord Nelson, painted by 
Mr. Devis, for Boydell and Co.; and from 
‘ which an engraving is now preparing by Mr. 
Bromiley. The numerous group of figures here 
brought together are striking portraits of the 
Officers and attendants who surrounded the im- 
mortal hero in his dying momeuts, 

In the neighbourhooa of the metropolis there 
are also numerous collections well meriting the 
attention of strangers, particularly at Sion 
House, Chiswick, Twickenham, Strawberry 
Hill, Hampton Court, Windsor, and, Kensing- 
ton. 

In the vicinity of St. James’s, Pall-Mall, and 
the Haymarket, are various exhibitions of the 
fine arts, both temporary and permanent. . 

At No. 129, Pall-Mail, 1s a Repository of 
Cabinet Pictures, 
which contains between three and four bun- 
dred, principally by Dutch and Flemish artists, 
all of which are for sale. The proprietor also 
acts on commission generally, in the purchase 
or sale of pictures, prints, drawings, &c. The 
pictures, when sold, are replaced by others. 
The terms of admission are the same as those 
already specified; excepting that purchasers 
and proprietors are entitled to_free admission. 
- In Pali-Mall there is also an Exhibition of ans 
cient stained Glass, from Holland, France, 
and Germany. 
This collection was formed amidst the confu- 
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sion of property which ensued on the French 
revolution. The windows from the Carthusian: 
Monastery, at Rouen, and the window from 
the late Duke of Orleans’ chapel, are amongst 
the most remarkable. The price of admission 
is 1s. 

The Amateur’s Gallery, in the Haymarket, 
contains several pictures of merit, by Jordaens, 
Rubens, Vandyck, &c. The whole is for pri- 
vate sale, Admission 1s. 

Lhe European Museum, in King street, St. James’s 

square, 

exhibits for sale a number of pictures, same 
of which are very fine ones. This  institu- 
tion has been established about — fourteen 
years. A private room is appropriated for 
the sale of such pictures and other proper- 
ty, as the proprietors may not chuse to have 
publicly exhibitee, A guinea will procure a 
ticket of admission for a gentleman and two 
ladies daily for one year ; and two ladies, for 
the same period, raay have admission daily for 
halfa-paites: the tickets are transferable. Ad: 
mission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 

The Mountains of the World, at No. Q. King- 

street, St. James’s. 

hext door to the European Museum, display a 
singular attempt to combine in one picturesque 
view all the principal mountains, distinguished 
by their respective heights and forms. The 
picture, which is painted by Mr. Riddell, is 
well deserving of attention, An engraving 
from.the picture may be seen at Mr. Nicoll’s, 
in Pall-Mall, where a repetition of the same sub- 
ject is also to be seen, ; 
At Wigley’s Royal Promenade Rooms, in Spring 

Gardens, 
are two invisible girls, who will speak or sing “ 
alone or together, at the desire of the visi. 
tor. 

At the same place are alsosome curious Sere- 
graphic works, said to be executed by a young 
Albiness, 

' These rooms are open from ten o'clock in the ~ 
morning, till ten at night; the admission to 
each of the separate exhibitions being 1s. 
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Maillardet’s Automatical Exhibition, 101, 
St. Martin’s lane, 
contains, among many pieces of curioas me- 
chanism, a female figure which plays on the 
harpsichord, a small figure that dances on the 
tight rope, anda bird which successfully imi- 
tates the notes of nature. 

Weeks’s Museum, at the top of the Haymarket, 
is on the plan of the late celebrated Mr. Cox’s. 
When complete, it will form an interesting ob- 
ject to the curious. The grand room, 107 feet 
long, and 30 feet high, is covered entirely with 
blue satin, and contains a variety of figures, 
which exhibit the effects of mechanism in an 
astonishing manner. The architecture is by 
Wyatt, and the painting on the ceiling is by 
Rebecca and Singleton. 

By way of specimen, two temples are exhi- 
bited, nearly seven feet high, supported by 
‘sixteen elephants, embellished with 1700 pieces 
of jewellery, in the first style of workmanship. 
The Tarantula Spider, and the Bird of Para- 
dise, which are surprising efforts of the pro- 
‘prietor’s ingenuity, are shewn at 1s. each; the 
price of admission to the temples is 2s. 6d. 


Du Bourg’s Exhibition, at No. 67. Lower Grosve- - 


nor-street, 

consists of models in cork of ancient temples, 
theatres, &c. in Rome and Naples, executed so 
as to convey a correct representation of the 
present state of those celebrated ruins. Ad- 
mission is, 5 

Coade’s and Sealy’s Gallery of Sculpture of Ar- 

tificial Stone, on the Surrey side of West- 
minster-bridge. 

contains a great variety of elegant models from 
the antique and modern masters, of statues, 
busts, vases, pedestals, monuments, architec- 
tural and sculptural decorations. This mant- 
factory was established in 1769; and its -pro- 
duce is superior, both in beauty and durability, 
to natural stone. 

This repository has been among the sources 
of encouragement to sculptors, and has given 
employ to the talents of Bacon, Rossi, &c. 
Mr. Séaly has recently finished a colossal sta- 
tue of the king, which isto be placed in an ap. 
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propriate situation at Weymouth ; its height is 
from niné to ten feet. 

Specimens of this manufacture may be seen. 
throughout the metropolis; amongst others, at 
Cariton House, the Pelican Office, Lombard- 
street, and several of the public halls. The 
statues of the four quarters of the world, and 
others at the Bank, at the Admiralty, Trinity 
House, Tower-hill, Somerset-place, the theatres, 
&c. present some of upwards of thirty years 
standing. 5 

The first artist who brought Scagliola or Ar- 
tifictal Marble to perfection, was Mr. Richter, 
of Newman-strect. In the chapel of.Greenwich 
Hospital are eight columns of the Corinthian 
order, the shafts of which are of Scagliola, in 
imitation of Sienna marble, the performance of 
this gentleman. 

Mr. Barker’s Panorama, in Leicester-square, 
is constantly open. This species of exhibition 
was invented by the late Mr. Barker, and may 
be considered as the most complete effect which 
can be produced by the art of perspective. In 
views of great cities, naval engagements, &c- 
the illusion is truly wonderful. The two cir- 
cles (the admission to each of which is a shil- 
ling) are at present occupied by views of Wey- 
mouth, and of the Bay of Dublin; but as a 
change of subject generally takes place once 
or twice a year, these pictures are about to 
be superseded by a View of Paris, and a View 
of the interior of Dublin. 

Reinazle and Barker’s New Panorama, 
near the New Church in the Strand, is an ex- 
hibition on the same principle as the preceding; 
and the price of admission is the same. The 
present pictures represent the Cities of Oxford 
and Florence. The latter is shortly to be suc. 
ceeded by a view of Copenhagen, illustrative 
of the late siege and bombardment of that ca- 
pital, by the naval and military force of Bri- 
tain. 

Mr. Serre’s Panorama of Boulogne, 
has been much attended. It conveys a very 
clear idea of the preparations which, some 
time ago were going forward at that. port, for 
the pretended invasion of England. The town 
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of Boulogne, with the adjacent heights, is ac- 
curately exhibited ; and the Explosion bomb- 
vessel, and the Immortalite, are represented 
as engaged with some boats of the enemy. The 
admission is one shilling. 

Mr. Serres has also a 
Panoramic view of the City and Harbour of St. 

Petersburgh, 

just opened, at the Lyceum, in the Strand. We 
undérstand that it is his intention to furnish a 
series of similar views. 
_. Lhe Exhibition of Gas Lights, in Pait-Mall, 
1S an object of great curiosity. Mr. Win- 
sor, the inventor aud patentee, proposes, 
by means of carbonizing furnaces, to light the 
streets of the metropolis, and the interior of 
houses: according to his proposed method, not 
only an immense saving of fuel is to be ef- 
fected; but, by the operation of the furnaces, 
om the sea-coal which they consume, a quan- 
tity of coke, and of several other valuable ma- 
terials, is to be obtained. The first public ex- 
periment of this invention was made on the 
evening of the king’s birth-day, in 1807, on the 
wall which separates the Mall, in St. James’s 
Park, from Carlton Heuse gardens, and was at- 
tended by the most complete success. ‘The ef- 
fect was extremely beautiful. Mr. Winsor, 
who is establishing what he terms a National 
Light and Heat Company, performs experi- 
ments before select parties ot ladies and gen- 
tlemen, at No. 97; and 98, Pall-Mall, and, on 
certain evenings, the rooms are open to the 
public, at an admission fee of half-a-crown 


> 


each. Thenominal capital which is proposed ~ 


to be raised is 100,0002. in shares of 10¢. each. 
Preparations are making for lighting Pall-Mall, 
and the streets in its vicinity. 
Mr. Pidcock’s exhibition of Wild Beasts, Birds, &c. 
over Exeter ’Change, in the Strand, will be 
‘ound well deserving of a visit, fromthe lovers 
of natural history. 

In addition to such exhibitions as we have 
ilready noticed, various others are continually 


opening, and are, more or less, deserving of 


notice. 
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CHAP. XXVT. 


Descriptive account of Drury-lane Theatre, with stric- 
tures on the Performers, &¢c.—Covent Garden, ditto... 
--Hay Market.---Opera House.--Academy of Anci-. 
ent Music.--Coneert of Ancient Music.—Harvison’s « 
and Barthelemon’s Vocal Concerts.-Royalty Theatre «. 
-~-Sadler’s Wells.—-Astley’s.—Olympic Pavilion.—-Sans 
Pareil.—-Minor Theatre.-~Private Theatres.-—Monthly y 
Index of London Amusements.—Holidays kept at thes 
Law and Public Offices. 


WE entertain so much respéct for the English | 
drama, unsophisticated by foreign foppery,, 
that, in noticing our places of public entertain- - 
ment, we shall suffer our regular theatres to) 
take the precedence of the Opera House, and. 
its exotic brood. 

The winter theatres of London, though less | 
nurnerous than those of Paris, are of superior 
extent and magnificence, & 

Drury-lane, which has given a designation 
te one of our theatres-royal, derives its name 
from the mansion of the Drury family, which 
stood at its southern end. The present theatre 
was rebuilt, by Holland, the architect, on the 
seite of the old one, and was Opened in 1794. 
The interior is superb, containing four tier of ’ 
boxes, a spacious pit, -and two galleries, be. 
sides a number of private boxes along the 
sides of the pit, where the spectator may have 
a perfect view of the stage, without being ex- 
posed to the observation of the rest of the au- 
dience, The stage is a hundred and five feet. 
in length, seventy-five feet wide} and forty-five | 
feet between the stage doors. There is also a. 
stage about ten feet below the upper one, 
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where the carpenters, machinists, &c. attend ; 
and, beneath this second stage there is a depth 
of about forty feet, furnished with various me- 
chanical engines, requisite for raising the splen- 
did and massy pillars, temples, &c. which oc- 
Casionaily enrich the scenery. Beneath the 


pit is a’ large range of lofty vaults; and im-- 


mediately over it a spacious store-room, and 
one for painting scenery, about seventy feet 
wide and fifty-three feet long : above the galle! 
riesis another painting room about seventy-five 
feet by forty. - 


There are two green-reoms ; one for the use ‘ 


of chorus-singers,supernumeraries and figurants; 
the other for the principal performers : the 
latter of these is elegantly fitted up. The sce- 
nery of this theatre, underthe direction of Mr. 
Greenwood, is generally bold and impressive 3 
and has frequently been aided by the pencil 
of Marinari, the painter to the opera/ Mr. John- 
son, the machinist, stands unrivalled in the 
various departments of decorative embellish: 
ment. To the splendour of his taste, is united 
@ punctilious adherence to costume. The ma- 
nagement of the stage is under Mr. Wroughton, 
whose sound judgiment and long experience in 
the scenic art, render him fully competent to 
the arduous situation. 

the pit, which is fifty-four feet in length, 
and forty-six in breadth, has twenty-five rows 
of benches, and is so weil constructed that 
those next the orchestra command! an uninter-. 
rupted view of the whole stage; the avenues 
to it are very commodious and safe. 

The interior of this theatre is in the form of 
a horse shoe, and the spectator is forcibly 
struck with the grandeur of design, elegant ex» 
ecution, and splendid effeet of the edifice, 
The prevailing colours of the boxes are blué 
and white, relieved with richly fancied em: 
bellishments of decorative ornament. The 
compartments into which the front.of each tier 
is divided, has centrally a highly finished ca- 
meo, the ground of cornelian stone colour, 
with exquisitely drawn figures raised in white, 
the subjects chiefly from Ovid. The stage 
boxes project about pe feet, and have a rich 
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silver lattice work, of admirable taste and woik+ 
inanship. The boxes are supported by-cast' 
iron candalabra, fluted and. silver lackered, 
resting on elegantly executed feet: From thee 
top of each pillar a branch projects three feet: 
from. which is suspended a_ brilliant cut glass 
chandelier : a circular mirror of tive féet.diames 
ter is placed on each side of the dress boxeése 
uext the stage, and produces a pleasing ree 
flected view of the audience. 

On the nights when this theatre is honoured! 
with the presence of their Majesties, the pare 
iitions of the stage-box are taken down, and it) 
is brought forward nearly two feet: a canopy, 
is_ also erected, superbly decorated with crime 
son velvet, richly embroidered with gold. Ad- 
jOining their Majesties sit the Princesses, whoseer 
box is usually lined with light blue satin,|, 
fancifully festooned and elegantly decorated! 
with silver fringe and rich tassels. 

Atthe back of the front boxes there is az 
semicircular saloon, fourteen feet jong, con-. 
taining, at a proper elevation, a handsome: 
statue of Garrick, between the tragic and co- 
imic. muse. In this place persons attend with: 
refreshments. Over this there is a smailer sa-. 
loon for the same purpose; and. above that is: 
un immense cistern, containing water, which,, 
in case of fire may be immediately conveyed! 
to any part of the house; . «\): 

There are three entrancés to the boxes, two) 
to the pit and galleries. .The one in Brydges: 
Street, leads to a saloon seventy-five feet by: 
twenty one, called the Egyptian’ Hall. Six. 
tech pillars, of the Doric order, beautifally » 
painted, in-imitation of porphyry, support the: 
boxes, to-which a flight of stairs at each end! 
leads. On particular occasions the boxes of; 
this house have holden 1960 persons, inclid-- 
ing those on the free list, but with the exceps. 
tion of the company who occupied the pri-- 
vate boxes. The pit has contained 930 persons. . 
The first gallery 632, and the upper gallery) 
425. The receipts of the house, on the nights, . 
when the young Roscius performed, in 1804 and! 
1805, were upwards of 7520. : 

The concerns of this theatre some time ago) 
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became asubject of legal enquiry, and a board 
of management was appointed, over which 
Mr. Graham, one of the magistrates at Bow 
Street, presides. The conduct of this gentle, 
mian gives universal satisfaction, , 


_ Though deprived of ihe powerful aid of Kem- 


ble, and of his inimitable sister, Mrs. Siddons, 
this theatre boasts a highly respectable com. 
pany of performers: Elliston, an actor of some 
merit, fills the first line of tragic.acting; and of 


fine gentlemen in comedy. ‘His person is good,: 


his voice full and powerful, and he.isa great 
favourite, particularly with the ladies; Wrough- 
ton, Barrymore, H. Siddons, Pope; and Ray- 
mond, are the other chief performers of -seri- 
rious parts. Dowton is one of the most chaste 
and forcible representatives of old men, which 
the modern stage can produce; and, in cha- 
yacters where pathos‘and coinic humour are 
combined, Bannister is unrivalled. ‘The latter 
gentleman is respectably supported by R. Pai. 
mer, Matthews, Russel, Decamp, &c. 

The actresses at this house are perhaps supe- 
rior tothe actors. Mrs. Powell, who may be 
regarded as the tragic queen, unites uncom- 
mon energy with the most graceful deport- 
ment; charming equally in the broken accents 
of tearful sorrow, and in the wild turbulence 
of jealousy and frantie grief. Mis. Il. Sid- 
dons, the charming pupii of her respectable 
father, Murray, is an almost inimitable repre- 
sentative of the timid, aifectionate, loving, 
chaste Juliet. In that, and in some other cha. 
racters, she may be said to arrest attention, 
and to extort applause. Miss Duncan, too; is 
A most valuable actress, possessing taients of 
first rate consideration, and has established 
herself as a decided favourite in the very diffi- 
cuit, range of charaeters which she performs. 
Whenever she has an opportunity she very 
judiciously introduces some air; which she ex- 
ecutes admirably, particularly Scotch music, 
which she sings perhaps better than any other 
pn the stage. Miss Pope is a truly excellent 
and meritorious actress, of the old school; 
and there are several others, highly deserving 
of praise, whose abilities, our limits will not 
ye a : 


ee 
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permit us to particularise. In the vocal det 
partment are, Braham, Kelly, Dignum andi 
Johnstone; (who also excels as a representatives 
of Irish characters) Signora Storace, Mrsw. 
Bland, Mrs. Mountain; ée. D’ Eeville, who is: 
also the new stage manager at the Opera House, 
isthe ballet master, The band, led by Mrv 
Shaw, is numerous and respectable ; andy, 
amongst the musical composers, who occasion= 
ally exert their talents for this theatre, are 
Shield, Busby, Corri, &c. 

Drury-lane theatre opens about the middle off 
September, and closes in June, soon after thes 
King’s birth-day. 

The price of admission to the boxes is 6s. te» 
the pit 3s. 6d. to the first gallery 2s. and to the: 
second gallery 1s. The doors are opened att 
half past five, and the performance begins att 
six, and generally ends about eleven o’cloek,. 

Covent-garden theatre, though on a smaller® 
scale than that of Drury-lane, bas an air off 
neatness, and comfort, very pleasing to the» 
Spectator; and its internal decorations are ex-- 
tremely beautiful. The price of admission is» 
the same as at Drury-lane theatre;: and the: 
haif price, at each of these theatres, commences! 
at the end of the third act of ‘the play. 

Military centinels are posted at the entrances 
to these theatres, and constables attend to take’: 
improper persons into custody. 

The internal form of Covent-garden theatre, , 
is that of a horse-shoe. It contains four tier: 
of boxes, which hold about 1,200 persons: the: 
fronts of them are painted white, bordered. 
with gold and green, and the partitions are: 
coloared in green, and relieved with a fanciful 
variety of bordering, which has a delicate and 
pleasing effect. The pit holds 632 persons, is: 
40 feet in breadth, and 38 in depth, and con<:- 
tains twenty benches, which are so conveni- - 
ently raised, as to give the audience a full. 
view of every part of the stage. The two-shil-. 
ling gallery is 55 feet in breadth, and 40 in 
depth, and holds 822 spectators. The one-shil« 
ling gallery is 55 feet in breadth, and 95 in) 
depth, and contains $61 persons, and the re- | 
ceipt of the house on the night when Master’ 
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Betty performed Romeo was 6342. exclusive of 
zyenters and persons on the free list. The ex- 
spences of this house to a performer, on a be- 
nefit night, are nearly 200. 

The principa} lobby, er lounging-room, is of 
an octagon form, and is 38 feet each way. In 
this place- women attend with tea, coffee, 
fruit, &c. : 

There is a room elegantly fitted up for the re- 
ception of their Majesties, which is 22 feet 
square, situated near the King’s entrance in 
Hart street. The stage-box, when oeeupied by 
their Majesties, is superbly decorated with 
Fich silk, and velvet hangings, which are fanci- 
fully adorned with goid fringe and tassels, 

The stage is 92 feet in length, and 34 feet in 
breadth, between the stage doors, and is deeo- 
rated with expensive and splendid scenery. 
Mr. Richards, secretary to the Royal, Acade- 
my, and Mr. Phillips, are the principal scene 
painters of this theatre. The box book is kept 
by Mr. Brandon, a gentleman whe is. extreme- 
ly attentiveto his duty, and highly accommo- 
dating to the public. 

Mrs. Siddons, who so many years graced the 
boards of Drury-tane, has within these four or 
five seasons, employed her pre-eminent talents 
in the service of this theatre. Miss Smith is an 
actress of prominent and rising merit, whose 
manner is thought to bear a striking resem- 
blance to that of Mrs. Siddons. Mr. Jolin Kem- 
bie, notwithstanding some peculiarities, is de- 
servedly ranked as the first tragedian of the 
age: his Macbeth, Penruddock, Hamlet, Othel- 
lo, Orestes, and Octavian, have stood the test 
of rigid criticism, and gained him the highest 
encomiums ambition could possibly aspire to. 
Cooke’s performance of Iago, in Othello, and 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, in the Man of the 
World, are pieces of the most finished acting 
known to the stage; but, as he has not made 
his appearance in town this season, it is uncer- 


tain whether he may be re-engaged. Murray, 


in parts of strong natural feeling, always finds 

his way to the heart; and, asthe serious and 

dignified gentleman, in genteel comedy, is cer- 

tainly without aweguai. Charles Kembie, who 
Es 
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married Miss Decamp, of Drury lane theatre,, 
is a very respectable aud improving young: 
actor; and his wife, both as a singer and an. 
actress, is a vast acquisition to this theatre. 

Amongst the comic performers, Munden’ss 
strong, though just cast of humour, gives him) 
the decided superiority over every other per-- 
former in his circle of parts. Fawcett’s broad 
Style of acting also gives a marked colouring: 
to his characters. Lewis’s high comic talents, , 
both in action and expression, have long ren-- 
dered him an established favourite of the pub- 
lic ; and Mr. Emery’s truly natural representa. - 
tions of simple and rustic characters, have ob-- 
tained for him a high distinction in his profes- 
sion. A performer of the name of Jones, from 
the Dublin stage, has beeu engaged; with the: 
view, it is said, of succeeding to Mr. Lewis’s 
cast of parts. He has been very successful in| 
the parts which he has hitherto undertaken. . 
To the actors whom we have already noticed, , 
may be added the names of Blanchard, Liston, 
aad Simmons; while, in the vocal department, 
we have to mention those of Messrs. ‘Dickons, 
Incledon, and Hill. Messrs. Colman, M. G, 
Lewis, Reynolds, Cherry, Kenney, Morton, and. 
T. Dibdin, are the chief writers at this thea. . 
tre. Messis. Busby, Mazzinghi, Shield, Davy, 
and Reeve, are the composers. Mr. Sloper 
is at the head of the machinists, and Mr. Kem- 
ble is the acting manager. , 

Places for the boxes may be previously en- 
gaged, at either house, on paying the small fee 
of one shilling, or sending a servant to keep 
them. Each theatre, may also be seen behind — 
the scenes for a small compliment, en pioper | 
application at the stage door: to persons who | 
never saw the machinery of a theatre, they. 
afford a very interesting sight. a 

The Theatre Royal, inthe Haymarket, though» 


not so elegant and spacious as either of the. 
winter houses, is fitted up in a neat and taste-— 
ful style, and is capable of accommodating a 
humerous audience. The patent by which it. 
is holden was originally granted to Mr. Samuel 
Foote, of whom it was purchased by the late? 
George Colman, Esq. the father of the present ’| 
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proprietor, for the representation of plays and 
Englishoperas. The term of its patent extends 
from the 15th of May, to the 15th of Septem- 

“ber. This theatre contains three tiers of boxes, 
a pit, and two galleries. The price of admis- 
Sion to the boxesis five shillings; to the pit 
three shillings; to the first gallery two shillings; 
and the second gallery one shilling. The doors 
Open at six o’clock, and the performance ke- 
gins at seven. ‘No half price is taken at this 
house. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of our estab- 
lished theatres, without adverting to the scan- 
dalous breaches of decorum which prevail in 
the audience departments. The frequenters 
of either Drury lane, Covent-garden, or the 
Hay-market theatre, must be aware that we 
aliude to the admission of prostitutes, to every 
part of these houses, excepting what are denomi- 
nated the dress boxes. That these antortunate 
women have a right to be admitted, on the 
payment of their money, will perhaps be con- 
cluded by some; but, on the other hand, the 
respectable part of the company have a right, 
not to be insulted by the language, and the 
gestures, of the stews. Tt is notorious, that 
nuinbers of husbands, and fathers of families; 
will not sutfer their. wives or daughters to visit 
the theatres, solely from a consciousness, that, 
were they to enter theit contaminated walls, 
their eyes and ears must be exposed to the 
most shocking obscenity. We beg leave to ask 
the managers of the London theatres, whether 
all the unfortunate women alluded to, actu- 
ally py for their admission ? Whether many 
of them are not regularly franked in, for the 
purpose of attracting dissipated men of fashion, 
and clerks and shopmen, who endeavour to 
pass for gentlemen, to the nightly orgies of the 
play-house? If this be really so, we would 

seriously recommend it to thé managers, to 

reform the infamous abuse; and, as the ac- 

quisition of money must be their primary ob- 

ject, we doubt not that they would be gainers. 

by the reform; for though there would be 

less haif-price company in the theatres, the 
P4 
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Houses would be better, and: more respectably 


filled, by those who would pay whole price for 
their evening’s entertainment. 


We think that the agents of the Society 


Sor the Suppression of Vice, having the promo- 
tion of virtue really in view, might be most ad- 
vantageously employed at the theatres, and at 
other places of public amusement. 

The Opera House, or King’s Theatre, which 
we shall now proceed to notice, is situated at the 
lower end of the western side of the Hiay-mat- 
market. It was originally built by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and was first opened in 1705, for the 
exclusive performance of Italian operas. In 
#720, a plan was adopted for a more systema- 
tic support of the concern, than that of the ca- 
sual attendance of the public; anda tund of 
50,0002. was raised by subscription, 1000d.. of 
which was contributed by the King; and the 
theatre, which was then Called the Royal Aca- 
demy of music, was placed under the manage- 
ment ofa governor,deputy-governor,and twenty 
directors.A lyric poet, the first vocal perform. 
ers of the time, and Handel, Attilia, and Bonon- 
Cini, three of the best composers then in Europe, 
were engaged. Supported by such talents, the 
Opera long continued to flourish, and to attract 
the admiration of the musical world. Since that 


period, there has been a very numerous success. » 


ion of managers; and though immense expences 
have been incurred, andthe greatest pains tiave 
been taken for the gratification of the public, 
‘the concern has been mostly of a losing nature. 
Mr. Gould, the last manager, died some months 
ago; and, at the time of preparing this for the 
press, a suit is pending in Chancery; two dis- 
tinct parties claiming the management, eachof 
which has engaged a separate company of per- 
formers. 

About thirteen or fourteen years ago the the- 
atre was burnt down, but was immediately re- 
built on the same site. The construction of the 
house, however, was neither elegant nor conve- 
nient, and the boxes were so irregularly form- 
ed, as to render the appearance of the house 
by no means pleasing. The general impression 
of its defects induced Mr. Taylor and Mr. Jew- 
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ell to new model the interior of the building ; 
and, about eight years ago, they employed Mr, 
Marinari (the present scene-painter) to design a 
pian of improvements, after the construction 
of one of the best theatres in Italy. In the sub- 
sequent execution of Mr. Marinari’s design, the 
internal part of the house underwent a com- 
plete change; each tier of boxes being enlarged, 
and rendered uniform with the others. The en- 
trance of the pit was rendered more elegant-and 
commodious; and all partsof the theatre, ex- 
cept the stage, received every improvement - 
which the genius of the artist could suggest. 

Thus, with the exception of a good stage, the 
Opera-house may. now be ranked amongst the 
first buildings in the country. The fronts of the 
boxes are painted in compartments, on a blue 
ground, with broad gold frames; several tiers. 
being distinguished from each other by a differ- 
ence in the ornaments in the centre of the com- 
partments. In the second tier these ornaments 
consist of Neptunes, Nereids, Tritons, Mer- 
maids, Dolphins, Sea Horses, &c. &c. On the 
third tier the ornaments exhibit festoons and 
wreaths of flowers, sustained by Cherubs; Leo- 
pards, Lions, Griffins, &c. are the supporters 
of the fourth; and the fronts of the fifth tier 
nearly correspond with those of the third.’ The 
dome presents a sky. in which the flame colour 
predominates; and the entire coup d’eil is tru- 
ly rich and snagnificent, and considerably sur- 
passing its former appearance. doxe 

The stage of this theatre is sixty *cetin length, 
from the wali to the orchestra; eighty feet in 
breadth, from wail to wall; and forty-six feet 
across, from box to box. From the orchestra 
to the centre of the front boxes, the pitis sixty- 
six feet in length, and sixty-five in breadth, and 
contains twenty-one benches, besides passage 
rooms of about three feet wide, which go round 
the seats, and down the centre of the pit to the 
orchestra. Tue pit, the price of admission to 
which is hatfa guinea, will hold eight hundred 
persons. In altitude, the interior ot the house 
is fifty-five feet from the floor of the pit to the 
dome. There are five tiers of boxes; each box 
is about seven feet in depth, and four. ig 
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breadth; and is so constructed as to hold six 
persons, each of whom commands a full view 
of the stage. Each hox has curtains te enclose 
it, according to the fashion of the Neapolitan 


theatres, and is furnished with six chairs; which, | 


however, are not raised above each other like 
the seats of the English theatres. The box- 
es hold nearly nine hundred persons; all, or 
nearly all of which are occupied by subscri- 
bers. The gallery, which is forty-two feet in 
depth, and sixty-two in breadth, contains se- 
venteen benches, and will hold eight hundred 
persons. The price of admission is five shil- 
lings.---The lobbies are about twenty feet square, 
where women attend with coffee, tea, fruit, &c. 
‘Phe great concert-room is ninety-five feet long, 
forty six feet broad, and thirty-five feet high, 
and is fitted up in the first style of elegance. 

The scenery of this theatre is distinguished 
for its beauty and magnificence; but the shift- 
ing, &c. is frequently executed ina very slo- 
venly style. 

Formerly the opera performers were not on- 
ly all Italians, or nearly so, but consisted ef the 
best that {taly could furnish. Of late, however, 
dancing has so greatly prevailed as to have 
threatened to triumph over the more refined 
-and noble art of music. To allow time for the 
performance of ballets, operas, which originally 
consisted of three acts, have, been reduced to 
two; anda ballet is now frequently extended 
to a greater length than an act of an opera. 

Amuvung the vocal troop engaged for the pre- 
sent season, we find the names of Catalani, Si- 
boni, Grassini, Billington, Bollas Vinci, Rove- 
dino, Morelli, Viganoni, Gisvaoni, Righi, Brag- 
hetti, and Naldi. 

The ballet master is Signor Rossi. Vestris, the 
celebrated dancer, from Paris, is engaged. The 
other principal dancers are Parisot, Madame 
Laborie, and M. Didelot. 

The instramental band of this theatre has ge- 
nerally been esteemed the best in the kingdom; 
and it ray ke observed, that our countrymen 
have, in this department of musical perform. 
ance, attained the highest degree of accuracy 
and execution. The leader of the band is Mr, 
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Weischell, brother to Mrs. Billington. Heisa 
correct and spirited performer. 

This theatre generally opens for the season, 
in December, and continues its representations 
onthe Tuesday and Saturday of every week, 
till June or July. The doors open a quarter be- 
fore six, and the performance begins at seven. 
During the performance, persons frequently 
walk from the pit or boxes behind the scenes. 

Amongst our places of musical entertainment, 
the Academy of Ancient Musie, holden at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, 

-elaims, from the priority of its foundation, our 
earliest notice. As far back as the year 1710, 
several eminent composers and performers con- 
certed a plan for the study and practice of vo- 
cal and instrumental music in the metropolis. 
This project, which was immediately patron- 
ized by persons of the first rank, formed the com- 
mencement of the present institution. The sci- 
entific Dr, John Christopher Pepusch, and the 
ingenious composers, Mr. John Lamert, Gal- 
liard, and Mr. Gates, gentleman of the king's 
chapel, were some of the most distinguished 
authors of the plan. Thesociety was instituted 
at the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, and 
the first subscription was only half.a-guinea. 
The performances, at which the gentlemen of 
the ehapels royal and St. Paui’s Cathedral as- 
sisted, were received with the warmest appro- 
bation; and the Academy continued to flourish, 
uncer the dircetion ef Dr. Pepusch, till the 
year 1722, when Mr. Handel’s oratorio of Esther 
was performed by the academicians. The high 
applause with which that piece was received, 
first gave Handel the idea of performing orato- 
rial compositions during Lent. in the same 
year, there being some misunderstanding be- 
tween the members and Mr. Gates, the master 
of the chapel boys, they were withdrawn; 
when Dr. Pepusch, at the suggestion and ex- 
pence of the academy, nndertook to edacate 
four boys; to support which additional charge, 

- the number of the academicians was increased, 
aud the annual subscription augmented to one 
~guinea and a half. ; 

Till the year 1737, it Paton not been usual to 
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-admit ladies; but it was then resolved, that 
€ach member should have the right to intre- 
duce them. From this laudable resolution, the 


‘institution derived additional eclat, and went 


“received an irreparable loss in the death of Dr. 
-Pepusch. It soon after assumed more of the 


solo instrumental performers, were engaged ; 
-in consequence of which, the subscription was 


diminished. The band was successively led by 


~On with great spirit till the year 1752, when it~ 
Rats form of a pnblic concert; eminent singers, and 


again advanced, and the number of concerts — 


Mr. Trudway, a gentleman of considerable for- 


.tune, Mr. David Richards, and Mr. Barthele- 


mon. 


In February, 1785, some new regulations were © 


made; and, in September, i786, the society 
removed from the Crown and Anchor to Free- 


‘tions, however, fell short, and it was resolved 
- to contract the performances, and to place 
them more: fully under the direction of some 
professional gentleman of eminence. Dr. Ar- 
nold was accordingly engaged; and, under the 
direction of that gentleman, the performances 
of the academy continued with increasing cre- 


to raise the sabscription to five guineas per 
annum. 
In 1790, the academy returned to the Crown 


and Anchor Tavern, where, till Dr. Arrold’s — 


death, it continued to flourish under his di- 
-reetion. * 
The number of performances for each season 
are usually eight; bat sometimes only six. 
They commence in January, and take place 
once a fortnight; each being divided into two: 


year. In conformity to the taste of the times, 
modern compositions, both vocal and instru. 
mental, are occasionally introduced. : 

Amongst the vocal performers for the last seas 
son, were Miss Tennant, Mr. Vaughan, Mr, 
James Elliott, Master Smith, Messrs. Sale, Leete, 
Gore, Page, &c. to whose performance is occa. 
sionally addedthatof Mr. Harrison. The banda, 


-~mason’s Hall; where, in 1788, it was resolved - 
to admit ladies as subscribers. The subscrip- — 


‘acts. The subscription is wow four guineas a- 


dit, till the year 1792, when it was determined & 
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thongh not numerous, is select, and is led by 
Mr. Shaw; among the principal instrumental 
performers are Messrs. Ling, and Holmes. 

The concert of ancient music, in Hanover- 
square, at present more generally known by 
the appellation of the King’s Concert, isabranch 
which seceded from the academy of ancient 
music. It generally commences in February, 
and continues weekly tillthe end of May. The 
performances are on a Wednesday. Six direc- 
tors, chosen from among the nobility, select 
in turn the pieces for the night, and reguiate 


‘all its principal concerns. Sostrict are its laws, 


that no compositions less than twenty-tive years 


: 


oid can be performed, without the forfeiture of 
a considerable sum from the director of the 
night, which has only happened twice. The 
voeal performers are mostly of the first class, 
and are liberally paid. The chorusses are ably 
supported, and the band, which consists of per- 
formers of excellence, is eonducted by Mr. 
Greatorex, and led by Mr. F. Cramer, who suc- 
ceeds his Jate father in that department. 
larrison’s and Barthelemon’s vocal concerts, 
which were originally andertaken and conduct- 
ed by Messrs. Harrison and Knyvett, at the 
great rooms, Hanover square, were, after hav- 
ing been dropped for some years, ‘resumed, 


about three seasons ago, at Willis’s rooms, St._ 


James’s, with all their former attractions, The 
plan of the performances, includes but a small 
portion of instrumental music; but that defi- 
ciency is amply compensated by the charming 
vocal efforts of Mrs. Dickons, Mrs. Vaughan, 
Miss Griglietti, Mr¢ Harrison, Mr. Barthelemon, 
Mr. Charles Knyvett, &c. These concerts com- 
mepce about the latter end of February, or be- 
ginning of March; are attended by the first 
people of fashion, and are continued weekly 
for six weeks or twomonths. The subscription 
is nearly at the rate of halfa-guinea per night. 

In passing on to the minor places of public 
entertainment, we shall first mention the Roy- 
alty Theatre, in’ Wellclose- square, which was 
originally intended for the representation of 
plays; and was built, by subscription, aboat 


two-and twenty years ago. Palmer, the propri- 
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etor, not being able to obtain a patent, the un. 
dertaking failed, At subsequent periods it has. 
been occupied by several different Managers, 
but never with any great portion of success. 
The junior Astley had it for some years; but 
is lease expired in the autumn of 1807; and, 
at present, it is under the management of a Mr, 
Jones, who exhibits pantomimes, &c. The 
terms of admission, to the boxes are 3s. to the 
pit 2s. to the first gallery 1s, and the upper gal- 
lery 6@ The doors are Opened at five, and the 
performances commence at six o'clock, 

The amusements of Sadler’s Wells, situated at 
the south end of Islington, are limited; con- 
sisting of pantomimes, ballets, rope aud wire 
dancing, tumbling, and other feats of activity. 
This theatre Opens on Easter Monday, and is 
continued six nights in the week, till the 5th of 
October, when it closes, The price of admis- 
sion to the boxes is 4s, to the pit 2s. and to the 
gallery is,-Messys. Thomas and Charles Dib- 
din are two of the present proprietors. 

‘In the Amphitheatre of Arts, which is situated 
near Westminster-bridge, horsemanship, and 
other feats of strength and agility, form a part 


‘of the evening’s entertainment, which is diver- 


sified with pantomimes, songs, and dancing. 
The internal decorations are elegant is the- 
atre is opened on Easter Monday, and its amuse- 
ments continue till the beginning of November, 
It contains two tiers of boxes, a pit, anda gal- 
lery, the prices of admission to which are 4s, 
2s. and is The doors are opened at six, and 
the performances begin about seven o’clock. 
The New Royal Cireus, in St. George’s Fields, 
which is the vival of the Amphitheatre of Arts, 4 
is not at all inferior to it, and the performances ) 
are similar, consisting of baliets, pantomimes, | 
and horsemanship. [It has only one tier of | 
boxes, a pit anda gallery. The prices of ad- | 
mission are, 4s. 2s. and 1s. The new royal cir. 
cus opens on Easter Monday, and closes in Oc- 
tober, or the bheginuing of November. 
The Royal Circus, projected by the celebra- 
ted Mr. Dibdin, in conjunction with. Hughes, a 
riding master, was first built about the year 
1778, It afterwards passed into the possession 
€ Sad 
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of Jones, another riding master; and, at pre- 
sent, it is under the management of a commit- 
tee of trust, for the creditors of that person, 

The theatre was burnt down in August, 1805, 
but has been rebuilt in a superior style. 

‘Two seasons ago, the senior Astley opened a 
little theatre, called the Olympi€ Pavilion, in 
Wych street, near the Strand. He obtained 
the licence through the influence of the Duke 
of York, hy way of compensation for certain 
services which he had rendered to the British 
army, whilst on the Continent. The enter- 
tainments which Mr. Astley produces at this 
place are similar to those which he brings for- 
ward at the Amphitheatre of arts, and the 
prices of admission are the same. The Olym- 
pic Pavilion is open during the winter months. 

During two seasons, an entertainment of 
song, recitation, &c. has also been given at the 
Sans Pareil theatre in the Strand. This agree- 
able little place of amusement was at first ene 
tirely under the direction of MissScott, who al- 
so wrote the narrative and songs, composedthe 
music, and actually delivered the whole her- 
self, The idea was evidently taken from Mr. 
Dibdin’s Sans Sonei; in Leicester square. This 
season Some changes have taken place in the 
mode cf performance. 

Another little place has recently obtained a 
licence, under the denemination of the Minor 
Theatre, in Catharine-street, Strand. Songs, 
recitations, theatrical imitations, readings, &c. 
by various persous, form the usual entertain- 
ments. The terms of admission are much the 
same as those of Astley’s,and the Circus. 

It may be just worth while to remark, that, 
in different parts of the metropolis, are num- 
bers of private theatres, to which admission 
may easily be obtained, by tickets from the 
subscribers. The most reputable of these thes- 
pian seminaries are, at the Lyceum, in the 
Strand; in Berwick street, Soho; in Tottenham 
court road; and atthe Minor Theatre just men- 
tioned. It is much to be lamented, that these 
places frequently operate as the nurseries of 
vice to both sexes. The amusemeut, of itself, 
would be perfectly harmless, were it not apt 
to inspire its votaries, who are frequently 
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clerks, shopmen, miiliners, apprentices, é&e. 

with inflated notions of obtaining advantage. 
ous engagements at the public theatres. Many 
young people, we fear, may date their ruin 

from their attachment to the seductive art of¢ 
acting. 

.We have now, we believe, taken some notice — 
of every place of entertainment which at all: 
merits remark, in the metropolis; and shall ac. — 
cordingly conclude the present Chapter with 
the following 


MONTHLY INDEX OF LONDON A MUSE- 

MENTS, ‘ 

Referring to every object, deserving of notice, — 

throughout the year.* 
JANUARY, 

6 Twelfth-day; the Bishop of London makes 
an offering of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, | 

Confectioners and pastry-cooks shops fur- | 
nish an amusing spectacle, especially in | 
the evening; but deware of pickpockets! 

18 The Queen’s birth day kept--A. grand gala 
at court at noon-.Ode for the New ¥ éar@ 
performed; and, in the evening, a su-° 7) 
perb ball, at St. James’s---Illuminations of _ 
public places, and of the houses of the ad 
royal tradesmen. | 
20+ The lectures commence at the Royal Insti. >| 
tution, Albemarle street, 

In the course of this, and the ensuing five || 
mouths, masquerades -are oceasionally | | 
holdenat the Opera-house and the Panthe=: 33] 
on, which are always previously adver-. 44) 
tised in the newspapers, admission 10s, 6d. 
1d. 1s, and 24. 2s.; and dresses may be 
“hired .at the masquerade warehouses, 
from 5s. to 21, 2s, each. 

€3° Hilary Term begins; On this, and the first -~ 
day of every term, the judges breakfast %& 
with the lord chancellor, at his house, — 


7 


A eT, 


* Note, when. the following markt is placed after 
tlie day of the month, it denotes that the particular 
day is not absolutely fixed, 


~ 
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and thence go in*procession to Westmin- 
ster-hall, to open the courts. 

On the first Sunday in term the judges go 
in state to St. Paul’s. e 

The Gresham lectures are delivered daily, 
during the terms, over the Royal Ex- 
change; at noon in Latin, and at one 
o'clock in English ; admission gratis. 

30 King Charles’s Martyrdom; the House of 
Lords go im’ procession to Westminster- 
abbey, to attend divine service; and the 
House of Commons to St. Margaret’s 
eburch. 

Every Sunday evening, from Christmas to 
Easter, the boys at Christ-church Hospi- 
tal sing an anthem, aud sup in public at 
six o’clock. Tickets may be had of any 
of the governors. 

Every Sunday during the year, service is 
performed at the Magdaien, and at the 
Asylum, at a quarter past eleven, in the 
morning, and a quarter past: six in the 
evening. 

In the timeof frost, the Canal, in St. James’s 
park, and the Serpentine River, in Hyde- 
park, are covered with skaiters. 


FEBRUARY. 


1+ Concert of Ancient Music commences in 
the Great Room, in the Kiny’s Theatre, 
Haymarket. 
6+ Anniversary of the Society for discharging 
Persons confined for Small Debts, Craven 
street, Strand. 
7+ Concert for the benefit of the Choral Fund, 
Theatre-Royal, Haymarket. 
8+ Subscription Concert, King’s Theatre, Hay- 
market, 
12+ Hilary Term ends; after which, as at the 
end of every term, the sittings commence 
for the trial of causes, both at Westmin- 
ster-hall, and at Guildhall, in the city. 
22+ Mr. Treshain’s Lectures on Painting. com- 
mence at the Royal Academy, Somerset 
place; admission gratis, by tickets to be 
had of the Acadeniicians. 4 
During Lent, on Wednesday and Friday 
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evenings, Oratorios, and Selections of Sa- 
cred music, are performed at Covent-gar- 
den Theatre, 

© wancn. 

1 Saint David’s day, Anniversary of the. 
Welch Charity. “After service, at St, An- 
drew’s ehurch, Holborn, the Governors, 
&e. dine at the Crown and Anchor. 

at Anniversary of the Marine Society, at the 
London Tavern. 

17 Anniversary of the Benevolent Society of 
St. Patrick, at the Crown and Anchor. ~ : 
| N.B. Most of the publie Anniversary | 
Dinners are either on the Same day, or ; 
On the previous Sunday, preceded by “ag 
sermon by some eminent preacher, and ~ 
announced in the newspapers, The ad-4 
mission to the dinners is by tickets, to be : 
had of the stewards, or at the bar of the 
tavern, generally at half-a-guinea, oy 
twelve shillings a head. of 
Maunday Thursday, His Majesty’s bounty 
is distributed to the poor ot Whitehall ~ 
chapel. ¥; 
About the end of this month, and during — 
' most of the Spring and suminer, are to be © 
seen reviews, and other military specta-~ 
cles, in Hyde-park, frequently two or ¥ 
three times a week. Notice of these may — 
be-had at the offices of the Commander. | 
in-Chief, or of the Adjutant-genezal, at’ 
the Horse-guards, Whitehall, : 
Every Morning throughout the year, a gl 
pleasing spectacle is displayed on the 
Parade, behind the Horse-guards, about 
ten o’clock, where the Stranger will like- 1 
Wise be gratified with a concert of mar. 
tial music, a 
APRIL, Pe 

1} Anniversary Dinner of the Literary Fund — 
for the relief of distressed authors, at — 
Willis’s Rooms, St. Jaines’s, 

ot Anniversary of the Free mason’s Charity, 
for educating Female Children, at the 
Crown and Anchor. 

6+ Anniversary of the Royal Humane Society, 
at the London tavérn, After dinner is 
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an interesting procession of persons who 
have been restored to life, trom drown- 
ing. 

10+ Anniversary of the Institution at Bermond- 
sey, for the education of the Deaf and 
Danib, where they are taught to speak 
and read articulately, write, &c. held at 
the London tavern. 

Easter Monday, the Lord-mayor, Alder- 
men, &c. go in state to Christ-church, 
and attend divine service; after which, 
agrand dinner is given at the Mansion- 
house, and a ball in the evening. Tickets 

* given by the lord-mayor and sheriffs. 
On Easter Monday, the following Sammer- 


Theatres open:-.--Sadler’s Wells 5 Ampht- © 


theatre of Arts, (Astley’s) ; and the Royal 
STFCUSs 

Easter Monday and Tuesday are days of 
great frolic and revelry, in Greenwich- 
park. hoe 

On Easter Monday also is the City Hunt at 
Epping Forest, where the feats of the 
cockneys are generally very amusing. 

Easter term begins the third Wednesday 
after Faster Sunday, and lasts twenty six 
days. 

In this month, and during the summer, 
every day, but particularly on Sundays, 
from two o’clock till five, Hyde Park is 
a great resort of persons on foot, on 
horseback, and in carriages. Kensington 
gardens form also, during the same hours, 
a very fashionable promenade. 


MAY. 

2 Mayday, The Chimney-sweepers parade 
the streets, drest in fantastic finery, and 
form very whimsical groups. 

@+ Clerical Levees commence at Lambeth Pa- 
lace, every Saturday. 

3+ The Annual exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy commences at Somerset place---- 
About the same time, most of the other 
annual exhibitions of paintings open. 


Anniversary dinner of the Westminster Li- 


brary. 
6+ The Anniversary of the Sons of the Clergy 


& 
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is held at St. Paul’s, where is performed: 
a fine concert of Sacred music, and afi 
terwards there is q dinner at Merchant} 
Taylors’ Hall, Tickets for the concert? 
may be had of many of the booksellers inj 
Bond-street; Messrs, Rivington’s, St. Paul’s: 
Churchtyard; John Bacon, Esq. First Fruits?’ 
Office, Tempte;and the Rev. Dr. Pearce, , 
Lambeth terrace, gratis. 


Ths} Anniversary of the Magdalen Charity. 

12t Ditto of the Foundiing Hospital, 

19t Ditto of the Asylum, : 
Annual Benefit Concert of the Royal Soci. 


ety of Musicians, at the King’s Theatre. 


25+ On the last Tuesday of*this month, the me. 


dals and rewards are distributed to suc- 
cessful candidates, by the Society of Arts, 
at their grand room in the Adelphi. This 
sight is one of the most pleasing in the 
metropolis. Any member can introduce 
his friends; or admission may be obtain- 
ed, on application to Dr. Taylor, the se- 
Cretary, at the house. 5 


20% Anniversary Dinner of the Philanthropie _ 


Society, Crown and Anck.._ 


Whit Monday and Tuesday the revels at. 


k 


2t A 
3 V 


3 


47+ His Majesty’s Birth-day, Gran‘, drawing. 


jic places.” at five in the afiernoon, the 


Greenwich are repeated as at Easter, 
rinity term commences on the Virst Fri- 
cay after Lrinity Sunday, and lasts three 
weeks, 


he Thursday before Whit Sunday, the 
Charity Children of the metropolis unite, 
and attend divine service at St, Paul’s 
church, to the number of about 6000, and 
form one of the grandest and most in. 
teresting sights in the world, 

Oniversary Dinne) of the Reyal Naval 
Asylum, London tavern, 

auxhall and the Haymarket theatre open. 
nniversary of the Friends of the Indigent 
Blind, 


room at St. James's. Birth-day Ode per- 
formed. In the evening, illuminations b 
his Majesty’s tradesmen, and at the pub- 
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Mail-coaches form a fine procession from 
the Post-office to St. James’s, and back. 
This is a busy day to the curions stranger. 

12+ The Royal-Academy Exhibition closes, 

157 Astley’s Annual Prize Wherry rowed for at 
Westminster-bridge, about four in the af. 
temmoon. 

ist enn lane and Covent garden Theatres 
close. 

During this, and the other summer-months, 
are a variety of Cricket Matches, at 
Lord’s ground, Mary-la-bonne, and Mont- 
pelier gardens, Walworth. Admission 6d. 
or 1s, 

During the summer there are launches of 
large Ships at Deptford, &c. which, if 
of consequence, are generally mentioned 
in the newspapers. 

JULY. . 
3+ Silver Cup and Cover, given by the Propri- 
etors of Vauxhail Gardens, sailed for by 
gentlemen’s pleasure-boats. 
6+ Kew Gardens opened to the public on Sun- 
days. . 
ZEN he 6 pera tows closes, 
30t Wherry rowed for, given by the Proprie- 
tors of Vauxhall. 
31+ The British Museum shuts for two months. 


AUGUST. 


i A Coat and Badge, bequeathed by Dogget, 
a player, is annually rowed for by six 
watermen, in the first year after serving 
their apprenticeship. 

2+ The State Lottery begins drawing at Coo- 
per’s Hali, Basinghall street. 

12 Prince of Wales’s Birth-day. This is the 

principal gala night of the season at 
Vauxhall. 

18 Camberwell Fair. 

21 Peckham Fair, 

30+ Vauxhall closes. 


SEPTEMBER. 


3 ‘np penny pd Fair begins, and lasts for three 
ays, 


Sees 
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13t Drury lane and Covent garden Theatres) 
open. 

15 The Haymarket Theatre closes. 

16+ Annual Rowing Match at Deptford. 

18 The Lord-mayor and Aldermen attend a. 
sermon at Christ Church, after which, at ; 
Christ’s Hospital, two orations are deli-. 
vered in the hall, between one and two 
o’clock, The hall is Open On this deca. 
sion. 

£51 Annual Rowing Match at Greenwich. 

29. Michaelmas-Day. The Lord-mayor elected. 


OCTOBER, 
1 The British Musenm opens. ‘ 
5+ The Circus, the Amphitheatre of Arts, and> 
Sadler’s Wells, close. The Royalty Thes- 
tre, and the Olympie pavilion, open. fe 
10 Anniversary Dinner of Mr. Fox’. first elec. 
tion for Westminster; at the Shakespeare - 
Tavern, Covent garden, 


NOVEMBER, 
6 Michaelmas Term begins. 
a 
d 


+ Mr. Sheldon’s Lectures on Anatomy, at the © 


Royal Academy begin, and are deliver. 
ed every Monday, Tickets may be ob- 
tained gratis from the Academicians.- 


9 Lord Mayor’s. Day. A grand procession | 
takes place from the Mansion- house to | 
Blackfriar’s bridge, and thence by water, | 
in the state-barges, to Westminster hall, @| 


where his lordship is sworn in. The pro < 


cession then returnsto Blackfriars bridge, 


and passes up Ludgate hill to G wildhall s } 


at which a grand dinner succeeds, to 


which admission is to be had by tickets — 


from the Lord.mayor and Sheriffs. The 
respective city companies have also din- 
hers at their halls, 
28 Michaelmas Term ends. 
30 Royal Society’s Anniversary Meeting. i 
Anniversary. of the Scotch ‘Corporation. 


for the relief of indigent Scotchmen ; at i 


the London. Tavern, 


DECEMBER, a 
+4. Anniversary of the Society for promoting — 
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Religious Knowledge; at the London ta- 
} vern, 
9+ One of Terence’s comedies performed at 
Westminster School. 
20+ The Annual Shew of Prize Cattle, Sheep, 
&c. in Goswell street ; with dinners at the 
Free Mason’s Tavern. These meetings are 
attended by the principal Agricultu- 
rists from every part of the united kime- 
dom. é 
HOLIDAYS 
Kept at the Law and Public Offices. 
JANUARY, 29 St. Peter and Paul 
1 Cirenmcision JULY, 
6 Bpiphany 9 
18 Q. Char. Birth-day ke- 
25 Conver, of St. Paul 
30 K. Char. I. Martyrd. 
FEBRUARY, 
@ Purif. Virgin Mary | 
10 Shrove Tuesday 
11 Ash Wednesday - 
14 Valentine 
24 St. Matthias 
MARECH, 


St. James 
AUGUST. 
1 Lammas day | 
2 Prince of ‘Wales born 
24 St. Bartholomew 
SEPTEMBER, 
2 London burnt 
21 St. Matthew f 
22 K. G. ILE. Coronation 
29 St.Mic.&Due. of W.b. 
25 Lady Day OCTOBER, 
£7 Good Friday || 18 St. Luke 
30 Easter Monday | 25 KK. G. lil. Accession 
| 


Or 


31 Easter Tuesday 26 K. G. TIL. Proclam, 
APRIL. 28 St. Simon and Jude 
25 St. Mark NOVEMBER, 
MAY. 
1 St. Philip and James | 
7 Ascension day | 
17 Princess Wales born 
48 Whit Monday 
19 Whit Tuesday 
)) Q. Charlotte born 
29; is. Ch. 11. Restor, 
JUNE, 
4 King’s Birth-day 
11 St. Barnabas 
£4 St. John the Baptist. | 


1 All Suiuts 

2 All Souls 

4 K. Wiiliam landed, 

5 Powder Flot 

9 Lord Mayor's day 

0 St. Andrew 
DF¥CEMBER, 

21 St. Thomas 

25 Christmas-day 

26 St, Stephen’s day . 

27 St. John 

28 Innocents. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


New River.--Bason in the Hampstead Road.—-Grand 
Junction Canal.---Fares of the Uxbridge Passage: 
Boats. : 


SOME other objects yet demand our notice. 
Amongst the more prominent of these is the: 
New River; which, in several points of view, 
may be regarded as one of the wonders of the: 
metropolis. ‘This fine artificial stream is brought 
from two springs, at Chadwell and Amwell, in 
Hertiordshire, for the supply of London with’ 
water. It was finished in 1613, by Sir Hugh 
Middleton, a citizen of London, who expended: 
his whole fortune in this public undertaking. 
This river, with all its windings, is nearly 39! 
miles in length. It has 43 sluices, and 215: 
bridges; over and under it, a great number of 
brooks and water-courses have their passage., 
In some places this canal is carried through 
vales, and, in others, through subterraneous; 
passages. It terminates in a bason called the: 
New River Head, near Islington, and is under 
the management of the New River Company. 
From the reservoir at Islington, the water is: 
conveyed by 58 main pipes, of a bore of seven 
inches, under ground along the middle of the: 
principal streets; and thence, by leaden pipes: 
of half an inch bore, it is conveyed to the dif- 


-ferent houses. Until lately, however, the New: 
--River Company had been unable to supply the: 


higher parts of London with water; consequent- 
ly, all the honses about Tottenham-court-road 
and Mary-la-bone,-have their water from the. 
Hampstead ponds. Toremedy this, animmense. 
bason has been formed, in. the Hampstead 
road, opposite Charles-street; into which water 
is brought from Islington; and, fromthe bason, | 
pipes are laid to carry it to all those parts of 
the metropolis, the situation of which is too eles 
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vated for the new river head, near, Islington.-.- 
has, by means of the new river, and of the 
London bridge water works, every house in 
London is abundantly supplied with water, at 
the expence of a few shillings per annum each. 

Among the modern improvements of the me- 
tropolis, the grand junction canal deserves to 
be mentioned, as not only contributing to a 
more ready intercourse with the interior, but 
as an additional ornament to the vicinity of the 
capital. 

This canal terminates in a bason at Padding- 
ton: after running nearly 100 miles from-the 
village of Branston, in Northamptonshire, it 
enters the Oxford canal, by which it isconnect- 
ed with the Coventry and Birmingham canals, 
and the Grand Trunk canal. Thus a- regular 
line of water-conveyance is formed from Lon- 
don into Lancashire and. Yorkshire. A plan 
has also been under consideration for opening 
a communication from this canal to the New 
Docks, Wapping. 5 at d 

A passage-boat, fitted up in the most conve- 
nient manner, sets out from Paddington to Ux- 
bridge, every morning at eight o’clock; and 
the ‘same boat sets ont on its return from Ux- 
bridge to the metropolis at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Extra boats may also be had, for 
select parties.---The following are the fares of 
this boat... 


S. de 
For the whole distance, or upwards of 15 
MEDEA scSpsiala cibietieys Yaris stains. doin” esi Geni 
For any distance above 10 miles, and not 
WeACCOMING 15 mMiles.c... 2.6. . cesccuees ce 2 0 
Wor any distance above 6, and not exceed- 
ing 10 miles....... CO ign et eee ame BAe tlds 


Aud for any distance not exceeding 6miles 1 0 


market may justly be considered an improve- 
ment upon which the public ought to be con- 
sratulated, as tending to diminish the disgust. 
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CHAP, XXVIII. 


Cautions agaiust Swindlers, &c.--Hackney-coachmen, 
Draymen, Carters, Quack-doctors, Old Fortune-: 
tellers, and Beggars.--General acoemmeodations of 
the Metropolis.--Terms of Hire, for Coaches, Chas 
riots, Chaises, Horses, &c.---Hotels for the accom- 
modation of Families.—Taverns, for public Dinners. 
--Coffee-houses, East of Temple Bar.—Ditto West of 
‘Temple Bar.-—Ditto, between the "Change and the 
West End of the Town..-Ditto, between Newgate 
street and the top of Oxford street.--Eating-honses, 
East of Temple Bar.—Ditto, West of Temple Bar.—- 
Public Baths. 


BEFORE we close our little volume, it may 
be well to offer a few generat observations, 
for the use of strangers in particular, and of 
the public in general. 

Swindlers and sharpers, of various descrip- 
tions, abound inthe metropolis; against the 
plausible artifices of which it is highly requi- 
site for every person to be 5n his guard. Per. 
haps the most nefarious swindlers who infest 
society in London, are composed of Jews, 
Germans, Frenchmen, and the most hardenéd 
of the natives, who having long praca 
fraud, pursue their iniquitous speculations till 
the law arrests them in their career of infamy. 

A specious mode of deception is practised 
by advertising Discounters of Bills. These de: 
linquents prey upon distressed tradesmen and 
on dissipated young men of fortune, who havé 
lost their money ‘at the gaming-table, or la 
vished it on expensive amusements, in conse 
quence of which they are obliged to raise 
money on any terms. To trust a bill in the 
hands of these money lenders is exceedingly 
- hazardous. 
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Sharpers, who obtain licences to be hawkers 
and pedlars; those who gO about, and pre- 
tend to sell smuggled goods; and others who 
personate porters, &c. at the gates of inns, 
when coaches and wageons are unloading, 
ought to be particularly guarded against. 

A still more dangerous set of impostors are 
those swindlers who take oat licences as auc- 
tioneers. ‘These people open shops in different 
parts of the metropolis, where persons, dene.~ 
minated Barkers, are stationed at the doors, in- 
viting the passengers to walk in. Various arti- 
cles of household furniture, plate, &c. made 
on a slight principle, are exposed to sale. When 
a stranger enters, some article of little intrinsic 
value is put up, which certain associates, de- 
nominated Puffers, bid up beyond its value; 
when, upon the first bidding of the stranger, it 
is knocked down to him; and the money in- 
Stantly demanded. The eredulous purchaser, 
upon a close examination of his goods at home, 
discovers the fraud, and but seldom finds re- 
dress. 

A numerous body of cheats are those Jews 
who are to be found in every street of the me- 
tropolis, under the pretence of purchasing old 
clothes ; frequently their real employment is 
to prow! about the houses of men of fortune, 

olding out temptations to the servants to pilfer 
small articles, which they purchase at an un- 
der value. It is Supposed that upwards of 1500 
Jews are daily employed in this species of 
fraud, by which many of them acquire pro. 
perty, set up shops, and become receivers of 
stolen goods. 

There are also female sharpers, who person. 
ate women of fashion, attend masguerades, 
and have been known to go to St. James’s. 
Houses are kept where female cheats dress and 
undress for public places. Thirty or forty of 
these sharpers generally attend all masquerades 
in different characters, and seldom fail to get 
clear off with a considerable booty. ; 

Strangers are liable to be deprived of their 
money by pick-pockets, who mix in every 
crowd, and frequent places of public amuse- 
ment, The dexterity and address of those 
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offenders, render them a formidable nuisance, . 
and a man who mixes in crowds should never! 
carry much property about him, especially m1 
pockets on the outside of his coat. 
inexperienced servants from the country are: 
sometimes swindled out of their master’s pro-- 
perty, by being intercepted in their way to) 
deliver a parcel by a sharper, who pretends : 
he was directed to meet the servant, and re-. 
ceive the parcel. 

Hiackney-cachmen are frequently the circu-- 
lators of base money: particular attention 
should be paid towhat silver is taken of them, , 
and-care should be taken that they do not: 
change the good money which is given them } 
for bad. Persons, on calling a hackney-coach, , 
should observe the number before they get: 
into it, as this practice guards against impo-. 
sition. 

The hackney coaches in London were for-» 
merly limited to 1000: but by an act of parlia- . 
ment, the number is increased. Hackney 
coachmen are, in general, depraved characters, 
and several of them have been convicted as re- . 
ceivers of stolen goods. In consequence of | 
their immorality, it has been suggested, ‘ that. 
all drivers of hackney coaches, employed to | 
take fares after twelve o’clock at night, shall - 
be licenced by the magistrate of the division ; ; 
and shall enter into recognizance for their good 
behaviour, themselves and one surety in, 50. 
and that every such coachman shall be obliged, | 
whenever he carries any goods, or valuables, - 
to make a report of the same to the magistrates | 
of his district.” 

Draymen, or Carters, who misbehave to pas. - 
sengers, in the streets, are liable to punishment 
for any damage they commit, aud satisfaction 
may be obtained with easeby taking their num- 
bers, and summoning them before the commis- 
sioners or magistrates. : 

Gaming is the source from which has sprung 
up a race of swindlers and sharpers who in- 
fest this metropolis, and it therefore requires to 
be exposed to the detestation of the yet uncon- 
taminated mind. Notwithstanding a salutary | 
law to prevent them, houses have been opened | 
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in the metropolis, under the sanction of high- 
sounding names, where an indiscriminate mix- 
ture of all ranks is to be found, from the raw 
inexperienced youth of fortune to the finished 
and audacious sharper. Several of these ga- 
ming houses are kept by practising attornies, 
who, by threatening indictments for pretended 
conspiracies, and by other infamous means, 
have deterred persons from prosecuting them.--- 
In London, where there is such an immense 
circulation of property, the danger is scarcely 
to be conceived from the allurements which 
are thus holden out to young men in business, 
having the command of money, as well as to 
the clerks of merchants, bankers, and others, 
concerned in different branches of trade. 

Quack Doctors are amongst the most danger- 
Mus impostors who infest society ; and the evil 
is the more deplorable, as-no laws exist for the 
punishment of this species of crime. 

Cheats, who pretend to tell fortunes, are re- 
sorted to by the credulous part of the commu- 
nity; and, by affecting to possess a power, from 
their knowledge of astrology, and the occult 
sciences, to foretel future events, tiiey impose 
upon numbers of infatuated people. — 

The streets of London, to the disgrace of the 
Police, swarm with beggars, many of whom are 
the most vicious and profligate members of so- 
ciety. In throwing money to common street 
beggars, there is always a chance, nearly. a 
probability, of contributing to the promotion 
of vice; but the charitably disposed may at all 
times find objects on which to bestow their 
bounty, where it will not fail of yielding relief 
to misery. _ 

Without pretending to have enumerated one 
half of the frauds, which are daily practised 
in the capital, we shall now quit the unpleasant 
subject. 

It has been justly observed, that no other 
metropolis affords such a variety of elegant ac- 
commodations as London. Numerous hotels 
and coffee houses present every gratification 
which the palate of the most luxurious can re- 
quire; and here the wealthy live im a style of 
profusion of which a aud tempe- 
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yate have no idea. Men of business, who visit : 
London, may be accommodated with private: 
lodgings at the houses of respectable tradesmen, , 
and they will find excellent food, agreeably to» 
their habits, pockets, or inclinations. With re-- 
spect to conveyance, there are various vehicles ; 
which may be hired ata moderate price. Hack-. 
ney coaches, stage-coaches to and from the cir- . 
cumjacent villages, saddle-horses at different! 
livery stables in the skirts of the town, and | 
wherries and barges continually plying on the: 
river Thames, present a variety of conveyances, , 
both cheap and expeditious, to whoever is dis- 

posed to make an excursion, either by land or: 
water, in the vicinity of London. 

In every part of London, are livery stables, , 
or persons whose business it is to keep for hire, , 
handsome private coaches and chariots, one-- 
horse chaises, and saddle-horses; and at the: 
livery stables, and at many of the principal! 
inns, post-chaises may be hired by the day, or 
by the mile.---A private coach or chariot may ' 
be had at about.a guinea, or twenty-five shil-. 
lings, per day, including the horse’s keep.--A. 
one-horse chaise may be had from twelve to) 
eighteen shillings per day.---A saddle horse from | 
seven shillings and sixpence to half-a-guinea:--- . 
Post chaises, or hackney-coaches, may be had | 
from eighteen to twenty-four shillings per day. . 
---Persons who keep their own horses may hire | 
an elegant coach or chariot at most of thie coach- | 
makers, at about five shillings per day. 

There are not less than 150 hotels and coffee-. 
houses in this metropolis, besides seventy-eight | 
principal inns, and upwards of 5000 alehouses. 

Having already enumerated such Innsas are 
deserving of notice, we now present 


A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL HOTELS, TA.. 
VERNS, COFFEE-HOUSES, &c. 
IN LONDON. 
Hotels which are chiefiy for the accommodation 
of Families recently arrived in London. 
The Royal Hotel and Tavern, Pall Mall. | 
Lothian’s flotel and Coffee-House, Albemarle-st. 
York Hotel and Coffee-House, Albemarle-street. 
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St. James’s Hotel, Jermyn-street, Piccadilly. 
Blake’s Hotel, same street. * ee 
Durant’s Hote!, same street. 

Miller and Reddish’s, (late Grenier’s,) same st. 

Bath Hotel, Arlington-street, Piccadilly. 

Grand Hotel, Covent Garden. 

Eastley’s Hotel, &c. Southampton-st. Cov. Gar. 

Freemason’s Tavern and Hall, Great Queen- 
street, Long Acre. 

Qsborne’s Hotel, Adam street, Adelphi. 

Bates’s Hotel, John street, Adelphi. 

Hotel de la Sabloniere, Leicester-square. 

Ibbetson’s Hotel, Vere-street, Oxford-street. 

Morris’s, Kirkum’s, and Grillion’s Hotels, Low- 
er Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. 

The British Imperial Hotel, Tavern, and Coffee 
House, (late Bedford Arms,) Tavistock Row, 
Covent Garden. 

Chiefly used for Public Dinners. 

Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand. 

London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. 

Lewis’s New London Tavern and Coffee House, 
Cheapside. 

The Shakespeare Tavern, &c. the Piazza, Co- 
vent Garden. 

Paul’s Head, Cateaton-street. 


Coffee Houses situated to the East of Temple Bar. 

Hambro’ Coffee House, Water-lane, Tower-st. 
Much used hy sugar brokers anddealers. Din- 
ners dressed, and beds made up. 

King’s Head Coffee House, opposite Tower gate, 
Tower-street. Trequented by naval and mi- 
litary gentlemen, and Tower officers. Beds--- 
wines. 

Sam’s Coffee House, adjoining the Custom House, 
Thames-street. Frequented in general by 
ship agents and brokers. Dinners dressed, 

Coal Exchange Coffee House and Tavern, Low- 
er Thames-street. Frequented by Coal-fac- 
tors, merchants, and otheis belonging to the 
coal trade. 

Orange Cofiee House opposite the Custom House, 
Used by brokers, merchants, &c. 

Steel Yard Coffee House, Upper Thames street. 
Frequented by gentlemen in the vicinity, and 
by persons ane with the Steel Yards. 

4 
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Corn Exchange Coffee House, Mark-lane, Fen- 
church street Frequented by corn ehandlers, 
meal factors, and others concerned in the 
corn trade, &c. 

Langbourn Ward Coffee House, Fenehurch- 
street. Much frequented by merchants ana 
others concerned in the West India trade. 

Lioyd’s Subseription Coffee House, over the 
west end of the Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
Frequented solely by merchants, underwri- 
ters, insurance, stock, and exchange bro- 
kers, &c. 

Garraway’s Coffee House, *Change Alley, Corn- 
hill. Frequented principally by brokers in 
merchandize, éc. There are commodious 
rooms for the sale of estates, ships, &c. 

Baker’s Coffee House, *Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Mostly frequented by merchants and others 
concerned. in the timber trade, inland and 
foreign. 

New York Coffee House, Sweeting’s Alley, Corn- 
il Frequented by ship-brokers, merchants, 

Go 

Hamburgh Coffee House, Sweeting’s Alley; 
Cornhill. Frequented by merchants and cap- 
tains trading to Hamburgh, Scotland, &c._ 

Batson’s Coffee House, Cornhill. Frequented 
by merchants in genéral. 

John’s and Turkey Coffee House, Cornhill. Fre- 
quented by merchants, brokers, &c. 

Rainbow Coffee House, Frequented by mer- 
chants and brokers in general. 

Lom’s “Coffee House, Cornhill, Frequented by 
French, Italian, and foreign merchants tra- 
ding abroad. Sales often heid here. 

Africa and Senegal Coffee Honse, St. Michael’s 
Alley, Cornhill, Frequented by merchants 
and eaptains trading to those parts. 

White Hart Coffee House and Tavern, Abchurch- 
lane. ‘ 

Jamaica Coffee House, St. Michaels Alley, 
Cornhill. Frequented by West India mer- 
chants, &e, 

Jerusalem and East India Ceffee House, Cow- 
per’s Court, Cornhill. Frequented by mer- 
chants and gentlemen concerned in the Fast 
India Company’sservice. Tontine Office, Fit-‘ 
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ted up in an elegant style for the use of the 
subscribers. 

Virginia and Maryland Coffee House, Newman’s 

- Court, Cornhill. Frequented by merchants, 
&c. trading to those parts. 4 

Carolina and Honduras Coffee House, Birchin: 
lane, Cornhill. Frequented by merchants, 
&c. trading to America. 

Will’s Coffee House, Bank Buildings, Cornhill. 
Frequented by merchants, brokers, &c. tra- 
ding to Spain and Oporto. 

Bank Coffee House, opposite the Bank. Fre- 
quented in gedeuby the stock brokers and 
Bank clerks. ec 

Stock Exchange Coffee House, over the Stock 
Exchange, in Threadneedle street. Frequent- 
ed by merchants, brokers, and mercantile 
people. ce 

Americaw and New England Coffee House, 
Threadneedle street. Frequented by mer- 
chants, &c. trading to New England. | 

Antigallican Coffee House, Threadneedle-street. 
Frequented in general by foreign merchants. 

Grigsby’s Coffee House, Threadneedle street. 
Frequented by merchants and stock brokers. 

Cole’s Coffee House and Tayern, Ball Court, 
Cornhill. Frequented by merchants, &c. 
Coffee-room dinner from two to five every 
afternoon. 

City Coffee House, Cheapside. 

Baptist Head Coffee House, Aldermanbury. 
Much frequented by gentlemen of the law, 
&c. Commissioners of Bankrupts sit here, 

St. Paul’s and Doctors’ Commons Coffee House, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Frequented by gen- 
tlemen belonging to the Cathedral, Doctors’ 
Commons, &c. 

Chapter Coffee House, Paternoster row. Fre- 
quented chiefiy by. the clergy and literary 
characters. All the London and Country 
newspapers, as also Magazines and Reviews, 
are taken in. An excellent library for the 
accommodation of subscribers. 

London Coffee House, Ludgate hill. Much 
frequented by gentlemen from the conntry 
concerned in business. ‘ 

York Coffee honse and Hotel, Bridge street, 

Q5 
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Blackfriars. A very exceilent house of ac- 
commodation, and much frequented by fami- 
lies and persons from the country. 

Read’s Coffee-house, Fleet street. Known for 
g00d saloop, tea, and coffee. 

Globe Coffee-nouse, &c. Fleet street. Frequent. 
ed by gentlemen belonging to the Inns of 
court, and other parts contigaous. 

Anderson’s Coffee house, Fleet street. Chiefly 

-* frequented by professional gentlemen. 

Peele’s Coffee-house, Fleet street. Frequented 
by the attornies, &c belonging to the ad- 
joining Inns of Court. All the country news- 
papers. 

COFFEE HOUSES WEST OF TEMPLE-BAR. 


George’s Coffee-house, Temple har, Strand, 
¥requented by professional gentlemen and 
others. . 

Saunders’s Coffee house, opposite the New 
Charch, in the Strand. Frequented by gen- 
tlemen belonging to Somerset place. . ~ 

Oxford and Cambridge Coffee-lhouse, Strand. 
Frequented by gentlemen belonging to the 
theatres and Somerset place. 

Salisbury Coffee house, Durham street, Strand. 

Somerset Coffee house, Strand. Frequented by 
gentlemen employed at Somerset place. 

New Exchange Coffee-house, Strand. Frequent- 
ed by professional gentlemen and others who 
have business at Somerset place. 

Turk’s lead and Bath Coffee house, Strand. 
Frequented mostly by gentlemen belonging 
to Somerset place. 

Holyland’s Coffee-house, Strand. Frequented by 

‘ gentlemen belonging to the theatres and So- 
merset place. 

Cecil street Coffee-house, Strand. Frequented 
by gentlemen of the navy and others. 

Albion Coffee-house, opposite Villiers street, 
Strand. 

Hungerford Coffee-house, Strand. Frequented 
by officers of the navy and army. 

Stephenson’s Coffee-house and Hotel, corner of 
Craven street, Strand. 

Spring Garden Coffee house, Charing cross. 
Frequented mostly by gentlemen of the 


army. 
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Cannon Coffee-house, Cockspur street. 

British Coffee house, Cockspur street. A gene- 
ral house. 

St. James’s Coffee-house, opposite the Palace 
gate. Frequented by gentlemen of the army 
and navy. : 

Royal Coffee-house, &c. No. 1, St. James’s ~ 
street. Large parties frequently meet to 
dine. 

The Smyrna Coffee-house, St. James’s street. 
Billiards. 

Dover Coffee-house, St. James’s street. 

York Coffee-house, St. James’s street. 

Gueen’s Arms Royal Larder, Hotel, Coffee house, 
and Tavern. 

Fenton’s (late Pero’s) Hotel, St. James’s street. 
Medicinal baths. 

Parsloe’s Subseription Room, St. James’s street. 
Famed for its chess club. 

Brookes’s Subscription House, St. James’s street, 
Much frequented by Members of Parliament 
and others. 

Martindale’s (formerly White’s) St. James’s. st. 
A subscription house on a similar plan to 
Brookes’s 

Cocoa Tree Subscription House, St. James’s st. 
On the same plan. 

Union Hotel, Pall Mall. Frequented by English 
and Ivish gentlemen, who have formed them- 
selves into a club. It is conducted on a simi- 
lar plan as other subscription houses, with a 
greater latitude respecting dinneys, 

N.B. The five last houses are conducted by a 
person appointed by the subscribers, who provides 
dinners, &c. for the members. 

Ilatchett’s Coffee-house, Piccadilly. Much fre. 
quented by travellers on the western road. 
Gloucester Coffee-huuse, Piccadilly. Similar to 

the above. 

Brunett’s Coffee-house, Leicester square, A ge- 
neral house. 

Franks’s, Southey’s, King’s Arms Coffee-houses 
and Hotels, Lower Brook street. 

Stevens’s Coffee-house and Hotel, Bond street. 

Bunch of Grapes Coffee-house, Shepherds Mar- 
ket, May Fair. 

Q 6 
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COFFEL-HOUSES IN DIFFERENT STREETS 
BETWEEN THE “CHANGE AND THE WEST 
END OF THE TOWN, 


Guildhall Coffee-house, King street, Cheapside. 
Frequented by merchants and gentlemen on 
mercantile affairs. 

Aldersgate street Coffee-house, Aldersgate st. 
Frequented by neighboring gentlemen and 
by persons on business from the country. 

Brown’s Coffee-house, Mitre court, leading to 
the Temple. Chiefly freqnented by gentle- 
men of the law. 

Joe’s Coffee house, in the same court, and on 
the same plan. 

Grecian Coffee-house, Devereux court, leading 
to the Temple. Similar to the above. 

Temple Coffee-house, Devereux court. Fre- 
quented by gentlemen of the law. 

George’s Coffee-house, Devereux court. Same 
as above. 

Baptist’s ead Coffee-house, Chancery lane. 
Similar to the above.—Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts sit here. 

George’s and Six Clerk’s Coffee-house, Chan- 
cery lane. I'requented by professional and 
other gentlemen. The Reviews, and other 
periodical works. Receiving house for the 
General Post office. Chambers occasionally 
to let. 

Serjeant’s Inn Coffee-house, Chancery lane. 
Similar to the above. \ 
Symond’s Inn Coffee-house, Chancery lane, 

Same plan as the above. 

Wili’s Coffee-house, Searle street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. As above. 

New Inn Coffee-house and Tavern, Wych street, 
St. Clements. Frequented mostly by gentle- 
men of the law. 

St. Clement’s Cofiee-house and Angel Inn, near 
St. Clement’s church. Frequented by profes- 
sional gentlemen, and similar to the above. 

Navy Coffee-house, Newcastle street, Strand. 

Staples and Lincoln’s fun Coffee-house, South- - 
ampton buildings, Chancery lane, Frequent- 
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ed in general by gentlemen of the law be- 
longing to those inns. 

Serle’s Coffee-house, Carey street, Lincoln’s:inn 
fields. Frequented chiefly by gentlemen of 
the law. 

Prince of Orange Coffee house, corner of Cock- 
spur street and the Haymarket. 
Mecklenburgh Coffee house, Cockspur street. 

Simiiar to the above. 

George’s Coffee-house, Coventry-street, Hay- 
market. A general house. 

Rainbow Coffee-house, King street, Covent gar- 
den. A general house. . 
Nott’s Coffee-house, &c. Beil yard, Temple bar. 
Garrick’s Head Coffee-house, Bow street, Co- 
vent garden. Frequented by geiitlemen of 

the theatres. 

Drury lane Coffee-house, Brydges street, Co- 
vent garden, As above. 

Bedford Coffee-house, under the Piazza, Covent 
Garden. General house. ~ : 

Piazza Coffee-house, Covent garden. Ditto. 

Richardson’s Coffee-house, Piazza, Covent gar- 
den. Ditto. 

Tavistock Coffee-house and Public Breakfast 
Room, Piazza, Covent garden. Frequented 
by theatrical and other gentlemen. 

Old Hummums, adjoining. General house. 
Warm baths. } ; 
New Hummums Coffee-house, &c. Covent gar- 

den. Ditto. Hot and cold baths. 

Old Slaughter’s Coffee-house, St. Martin’s lane, 
Charing Cross. jitto. 

New Slaughter’s Coffee-house, same street. 
Ditto. 

Prince of Wales’s, corner of Leicester street, 
Lisle street. Much frequented by Foreign- 
ers, &c. 

Saulieu’s Coffee-house, Nassau street, the cor- 
ner of Gerrard street, Soho. Frequented 
chiefly by French gentlemen, 

Salopian Coffee-house, Charing cross. Frequent- 
ed by gentlemen of the army, &Xc. 

Parliament Coffee-house and Union Hotel, Par- 
liament street. Frequented by gentlemen 
belonging tothe Treasury ,and Irish gentlemen. 

Storey’s Gate Coffee-house, the bottom of Great 
George street, Westminster. General house. 
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King’s Arms and Union Coffee-house, Bridge- 
Street, Westminster. Frequented by Irish 
gentlemen, 

Westminster Coffee-house, same street. Fre- 
quented by gentlemen. of the Transport office 
and its neighbourhood. 

Ordnance Arms Coffee-house, Tavern, and Ho. 
tel, near Astley’s, Westminster road. 

Oliver’s Coffee-house, New Palace yard. Fre- 
quented by gentlemen of the law. : 

COFFEE-HOUSES BETWEEN NEWGATE STREET 
AND THE UPPER END OF OXFORD ROAD, 

Bruton’s Coffee house, Newgate street. Chiefly 
frequented by graziers, butchers, and people 
belonging to the market. 

Bartholomew Coffee-house and Tavern, West 
Smithfield. Frequented by market people. 
King’s Head Coffeehouse and Tavern, West 
Smithfield. Frequented chiefly by persons 

attending the market. 

Owen’s and Sagoe’s Cotfee-house, Holborn. Fre- 
quented in general by professional gentlemen. 

Furnival’s Tnn Coffee:house, Frequented by 
sentiemen of the law, and other professional 
characters. 

Gray’s Inn Coffce-house, Holborn. Frequented 
by gentlemen belonging to the Inns of Court. 

Queen’s Head Coffee-house High Holborn. Fre 
quented by professional gentlemen. 

White Hart Coffee-house, Holborn. Frequented 
by gentlemen of the law. 

George and Blue Boar Cofiee-house, Holborn. 
A convenient place for persons coming from 
the west of England, as most of the western 
coaches set off from the inn adjoining, 

Russell Hotel and Coffee house, Southampton 
row, near Russeil square. 

Atkinson’s Hotel and Cefitee- house, Dean street; 
Soho. A genteel house, 

Cambridge Coffee house, corner of Charles st. 
Newman st. Oxford st, 

Percy Coffee-house, corner of Rathbone place. 

Wright's Hotel and Coffee-house, Soho square, 

Prince of Wales’s Coffee-house, Conduit street. 

Fladong’s Coffee-house, Hotel, &c. Oxford st. 

Stratford Coffee-house, near Stratford place, 
Oxford street, 
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Hyde Park Coffee-house, &c. upper end of Ox- 
ford street. 
Blenheim Coffee-honse, Blenheim st. Bond st. 


EATING-HOUSES EAST OF TEMPLE-BAR 5 


In which dinners, suppers, &c. are served or 
dressed at a short notice, and at a 
moderate expence. 


Phe Cock, behind the Royal Exchange. One 
of the most celebrated houses in the metro- 
polis for turtle, gravy, and other soups, ex- 
cellent dinners, and the best of wines. It is 
computed that 500 persons (on an average) 
regularly dine here every day. 

Antwerp Tavern, Threadneedle street, much 
used by merchants. adap 

The Crown Fating,bouse, Bow lane, Cheapside. 
Frequented mostiy by gentlemen in mercan- 
tile situations. ‘ 

The Queen’s Arms Tavern and’ Eating-house, 
Neweate street. 

Dolily’s Beef-steak House, King’s Head court, 
Newgate street. Well known for Cooking 
beef-steaks in the highest perfection. 

Lam} Eating-house, Bearbinder lane, near the 
Mansion-house. 

The Mitre, Fish street hill. 

Swan Tavern and Eating-house, Fish street hill, 

The Horse-shoe, Newgate street, — ; 

The Salutation Tavern and Eating-house, New. 
gate street. 

Queen’s Arms Eating-house, Bird-in-hand court, 
Cheapside. 

The Marlborough Head, Bishopsgate. street, 
near the gate of the Excise Office. Frequent- 
ed mostiy by gentlemen belonging to the Ex- 
cise Office and South Sea House. 

The Three Pigeons, Butcher-hall lane, New. 
gate street, 

Williams’s (late Mascer’s) Eating-house, in the 
Old Bailey. 

The Barley Mow, Salisbury court, Fleet street. 

The Cheshire Cheese, Wine-office court, Fleet 
street, 

The Three Tuns, Fetter lane. Frequented by 
Attornies. : 
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EATING-HOUSES WEST OF TEMPLE-BAR, 


Dog Tavern, Holywell street, Strand. 

Betty’s Chop-house, No. 315, Strand. 

The Wheat-sheat Eating-house, opposite Buck- 
ingham street, Strand. 

The Coal Hole, Fountain court, Strand. 

The Constitution Eating-house, Bedford street, 
Covent garden. 

Bywell’s Eating-house, Chandos street. 

The Red Lion, St. Martin’s court, St. Martin’s 
lane. 

The Wrekin Tavern and Eating-house, Broad 
court, Covent garden. 

Macnevin’s Eating-house,Gilbert’s passage, Clare 
market. Frequented by barristers. Excellent 
eookery, fine soups, &c. 

The Feathers, Hand court, Holborn. Excelent 
chops, Burton ale, oysters, &c. Wines and 
other liquors on reasonable terms. 

The Queen’s Head, Red Lion passage, Red 
Lion square. Upon a similar plan. 

Raymond’s French Pastry, &c. 94, Oxford st.-> 
nearly opposite the Pantheon. 

Guidon’s French Eating-house, corner of Port- 
land street, Poland street. 

French Eating-house, Duke street, Manchester 
square. 

Lefevre’s French LEating-house, East street, 
Manchester square. : 

Gadd’s, White’s alley, Chancery lane, 

Ellam’s, Great Shire lane. 

Hoddinot’s, Bishop’s court, Carey street. 

Langford’s, Old Boswell court. 

Millar’s and Anderson’s, Drury lane. 

Charing Cross Eating-house, end of St. Martin’s 
lane, Strand. 


Besides many other Eating-houses, there are 
a variety of convenient and cheap houses called 
Cooks Shops, scattered uver every part of the 
town, in which a dinner may be had at the low 
~rate of one shilling, and one shilling and six- 
pence. 

Alamode Beef Houses and Soup Shops are 
also in great plenty; and, at every decent 
"Public-honse, entertainment may be had by 
those who have money to command it. 
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PUBLIC BATHS. 


Besides the baths attached to many of the 
great hotels and coifee-houses, there are pub- 
lie baths 

At Peerless Pool, City Road. 

In Cold Bath fields, 

Long Acre. 

In Oid Gravel lane. 

Bagnio Caurt, Newgate street. 

Astley’s floating Bath, at Westminster bridge, 

In Chapel court, Vere street. 

In Berkley square. 

In Park street. 

In St. James’s street. 

Tn Well street, Cripplegate. 

In St. Mary Axe: 

Harley street, Cavendish square.. 

Strand lane. . 

Charing cross. 

Brook street, Fitzroy square. 

Bath place, New Road, Fitzroy square. 
_And a sea-water Bath, George street, Adel- 

phi, in the Strand. 


The terms of bathing are from 1s. to 2s. for a 
single time in fresh water; from 3s. to 4s, in sea 
water; and, in warm sea water, 7s.6d. Awarm 
bath 4s. per time, and a vapor bath 5s,; but 
they are lower if persons subscribe by, the year 
or quarter. 
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CHAP. AXTX: 


Vable of Chronological Events relating to London.--~ 
~ Lord Mayors of London from the year 1700.~-Table | 
_ of the Sovereigns of Europe. 


RESERVING for the Appendiz, lists of Hane 
ney coach and watermen’s fares, and various 
other useful tabies, we shall devote the present 
chapter to the following - 


TABLE OF CHRONOLOGICAL EVENTS, 


Relating to London. 

AEDs 

50 London fortified by the Romans. 
294 London walled. 
605 Chancery Court established. 
653 London made a Bishopric. 
882 Aldermen first appointed. 
885 London repaired by Alfred. 
O64 St. Paul’s Church burnt, 
982 London greatly damaged by fire. 

1026 A great Plagne. 

1055 Nearly 400 houses thrown down by a high wind. 

1063 The Thames frozen fourteen weeks. 

1079 Sheriffs first appointed. 

1086 The a Fire in London excepting that of 
1606. 

1091 Five hundred Houses blown down, and Bow 
Charch unroofed. 

1136 London Bridge burnt. 

¥208 Common Council of London first appointed. 

«+++ King John granted a charter to the Citizens of 
London to choose a Mayor annually ; to elect 
and remove their Sheriffs at pleasure ; and to 
elect their Common-councilmen annually. 

1212 Three hundred people lost their lives by means of 
a fire, which broke out at each end of Londen 
Bridge. 
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1214 The Thames nearly dry. 

1221 Great Riots. 

1247 The Plague raged. 

1285 Fencing-schools prohibited. 

1347 Fifty thousand persons carried off by the Plague. 

1353 The Strand first built upon. 

1357 Court of Admiralty erected. 

1359 Court of Exchequer Chamber erected. 

1364 The Lord Mayor of London entertained four 
Kings at one table. ; 

1366 The first Lord High Admiral was appointed. £ 

..-. The City Privileges taken away, but restored on j 
submission. oe 

1367 The Plague proved very fatal. 

1381 St. John’s Monastery, near Smithfield, burnt by 
Wat Tyler’s rabbie: 

.... Wat Tyler, the rebel, stabbed by the Lord Mayor, 
in Smithfield. Jaggi 

1407 Thirty thousand persons died of the Plague. 

1443 The steeple of St. Paul’s Church fired by Light- 
ning. Tees 

1453 Institution of the Lord Mayor’s show. 

1471 Caxton, a mercer, introduced the art of printing. 

1477 Great numbers died of the Plague. 

1483 Edward V. and his brother, murdered in the 
Tower. 

1409 A Plague carried off 30,000 persons. 

1517 Insurrection of the London Apprentices. 

.... Courts of Conscience began. 

1519 Dr. John Colet, the founder of St. Panl’s School, 
died. 

1538 Bills of Mortality began. 

1553 Bethlem Hospital built. 

1559 Custom-house first built. ‘ 

1569 The first public Lottery in Engiand. 

1581 Post-offices established. 

1582 The Thames-water first conveyed into the city. 

.... London bridge Water-works invented and begun. 

1583 Registers of births, marriages, and burials, began. 

1586 Babington’s Conspiracy. 

1588 Newspapers first published. 

1600 The old East-India Company established. 

1605 Gunpowder Plot discovered. 

.... Drury lane and St. Giles’s first paved, by Act of 
Parliament. ; 

1607 Banqueting-house at Whitehall built. 

1608 Aldgate built, 
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1614 New River brought to London. 

1616 Aldersgate built, 

1618 Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded. 

1620 Gaming-houses licensed, 

1625 A great Plague. 

++ Hackney Coaches first used, 

1631 Another great Plague. 

-++. St. Panl’s Church burnt. 

1636 Ballast of the river Thames monopolized by - 
Charles I. 

1645 Lord Macquire hanged at Tyburn. 

1649 Sixty Houses blown a P, Opposite Barking Church, 
‘Vower street, by the accidental explosion of 
Gunpowder: a child, in its cradle, was found 

; unhurt on the leads of the church. 

1660 Insurrection of the Fifth-monarchy Men. 

1666 The great Fire of London, to commemorate 
x Which the Monument was erected, 

1072 Drury lane Theatre burnt. 

1673 Guineas first coined. 

1675 Bethlem Hospital re-built. 

1679 Meal-tub Plot. 

1681 Penny-Post established, , 

1682 Pilkington and Sute, the city sheriffs, sent prison- 
ers to the Tower, for continuing a Poll after 
the Lord Mayor had adjourned it. 

+++. Charter of the City forfeited to the Crown. 

1685 Alcerman Cornish hanged and quartered. 

1688 The city privileges taken away, but restored. 

1694 Bank of England established. 

1696 Privileged places in London suppressed. 

-++. Asylums for Debtors established. 

.-+ Billingsgate made a Fish-market. 

i699 Assassination Plot. 

1704 Opera-house opened. 

1709 Riots in consequence of Dr. Sacheverel’s trial. 

1713 Newspapers first stamped. 

1716 The Earl of Derwentwater, and Lord Kenmair 
beheaded on Tower-hill. 

-+++ A fair holden on the Thames. 

1718 Custom-house burnt down and rebuilt, 

+++ Conspiracy to assassinate George I. 

1720 South Sea bubble. 

1726 East India-honse built. 

1734 Fifty Sheriffs of London appointed in one day, | 
thirty-five of whom paid the fine. 
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1736 Foundling Hospital founded. 

1737 FPleet-market opened. 

1745 Bank of England paid their Bills in Silver. 

1747 The scafioid built for spectators to see Lord Lo- 
vat beheaded fell down, by which several per- 
sons were killed and many wounded. 

1750 The Jail-distemper fatal at the Old Bailey set» 
sions. 

+--+ Bartholomew fair restrained, owing to severa? 
persons being killed by the falling of a booth’ 

1752 New Style reeeived at London. 

1754 Lottery at the British Museum. 

1755 Toll abolished at Bartholomew Fair. 

1758 The Asylum instituted. 

1759 The Earl of Ferrers hanged at Tyburn, for the 
murder of his steward. 

1760 Blackfriar’s Bridge begun 

Aldgate pulled down and sold for 1772. 

1761 Aldersgate pulled down and sold for QiZ. 

-++» Fish first brought to Loudon by land carriage. 

--+» The Common Council ordered to wear bine ma- 
zarine gowus. 

-+.. Bishopsgate pulled down and sold. 

1762 The Cock lane Ghost detected. 

--.. The Common Council lost their cause against the 
dissenters serving as Sheriffs. 

1764 Lady Molesworth and three children burnt by 
accident. 

...- London streets new paved, and signs removed. 

1765 Riots of the Spitalfields weavers. 

1768 A mob in St. George’s fi. respecting Mr. Wilkes. 

-.+- Court of Admiralty incorporated. 

1770 Adelphi buildings in the Strand, built. 

-.-. The City remonstrated to the King, and was cen- 
sured. 

«.-. Alderman Beckford died, and his statue erected 
in Guildhall. 

1771 The Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver, sent to 
the Tower by the House of Commons, for 
committing their messenger. 

+... Thames embankment began. 

1773 Adelphi Lottery.Act passed. 

1774 London Bridge Waterworks burat. : ; 

1775 The Common Council discontinued wearing their 
mazarine gowns in court. 

..+- Robert and Daniel Perreau hanged for forgery. 

.-+» Buckingham-house settled on the Queen. 

--+. Fleet-market Obelisk erected. 
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1780 London abandoned to the mercy of the mob. 
---. Blackfriars Bridge burnt by the rioters, & re-built. 
1782 Statue of Earl Chatham erected in Guildhall. 

--++ London Bridge Toll ceased. ; 

1764 The Leverian Museum disposed of by Lottery. 

+++. The Great Seal stolen from the Lord Chancellor, 
and destroyed. 

1785 Blackfriars Bridge Toll ceased. 

-++. Mails first conveyed by stage coaches. 

1786 Albion Mills built. 

+++. Sunday toll took place at Blackfriars Bridge. 

1788 Seven Bishops sent to the Tower. 

1789 General Illumination on the recovery of the King. 

+++» The Compter prison near Newgate, re-built 

-+++ Opera-house burnt. 

1790 Foundation of a new Opera-house laid, 

1791 Drury-lane Theatre pulled down and rebuilt. 

---. Fire Watch first established. 

1792 Albion Mills burnt. 

--++ The Pantheoa in Oxford street burnt. 

1794 Fifteen persons were trodden to death, by en- 
deavouring to gain admission to the little 
Theatre in the Hay.market, when the King 
was there. 

1796 Telegraphs brought into use. 

1797 Sir Benjamin Hammet fined 10002. for refusing 
the office of Lord Mayor. : 

-++- Bank of Engiand stopt payment in specie; and 
issued 20s, notes 

.. Shadwell Waterworks burnt. 

1798 Voluntary Contributions, for the support: of Go- 
vernment, to oppose French invasion. 

1803 Astley’s Amphitheatre burnt. 

1806 The remains of Lord Nelson deposited in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

-++. Death of the Right Hon. Mr. Pitt. 

«++. Lord Melville acquitted by a majority of the 
Peers. 

-... Death of Lord Thurlow. 

-.-. Death of Mr. Fox. 

1807 Holloway and Haggerty, the murderers of Mr. 
Steel, were executed in the Old Bailey ; when - 
by the extraordinary pressure -of the mob, 
nearly 30 persons lost their lives. 

+» Owing to a false alarm of fire, eighteen persons 
were unfortunately suffocated and crushed to 
death, at Sadler’s Wells. 

+++ Leverian Museum sold by auction. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE LORD 
MAYORS OF LONDON, 


From the 


Sir Richard Lovett 17 0 
Sir Thomas Abney 1701 
Sir William Gore 1702 
Sir S. Dashwood... 1703 


Sir John Parsons. . 
Sir O. Buckingham 
Sir T. Rawlinson 

Sir R. Beddingfield 
Sir Wm. Withers. . 
Sir C. Duncumhe. . 
Sir Samuel Garrard 


1704 
1708 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 


Sir Gilb. Heathcoate i711 
Sir R. Bracroft.... 1712 
Sir Richard Hoare 1713 
Sir Samuel Stainier £714 
Sir W. Humphreys 1715 
Sir Charles Pears:. 1716 
Sir James Bateman 1717 
Sir William Lewen 1718 
Sir John Word.... 31719 
Sir G. Therold.... 1720 
Sir John Figonr .. 172) 
Sir Wm. Steward 1722 
Sir Gerard Conyers 1723 
Sir Peter Dalme.. 1724 
Sir G. Merttins.... 1725 
Sir Francis Forbes 1726 
Sir J. Eyles, Bart. 1727 
Sir Edward Beecher 1728 
Sir Robert Baylis 1729 
Sir Richard Brocas 17306 
H. Parsons, Esq... 1731 
Sir Francis Child.. 1732 
John Barber, Esq. 1733 
Sir Wm. Billers .. 1734 
Sir E. Bellamy..... 173% 
Sir J. Wiltiams.... 1736 
Sir J. Thompson... 1737 
Sir John Bernard... 173€ 
M. Perry, Esq:’.... 173G 
Sir John Salter.... 1740 


Hi. Parsons, Esq. 
D, Lambert 
Fs 


) 


’ 


1741 


eae 


SS SS eee 
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Year 1700. 
Sir D. Godchall. ) 1749 
G. Heathcoate, Esq) ee 
R. Wilimot, Esq. 1742 
Sir R. Westley.... 1744 
Sir TY, Marshall .. 1745 
Sir Richard Hoare 1746 
Win. Benn, Esq... -1747 
Sir R. Ladbroke... 1748 
Sir Wm. Caivert.. 1749 
Sir S. Penant .... ) 1750 
J. Blackford, Esq.) 7!" 
F. Cokayne, Esq.) 1751 
T. Winterbottom, ) 
Robert Alsop, Esq. i752 
Sir C. Gascoigne As 1753 
E. Jronside, Esq. es 
T. Rawlinson, Esq) iat 
Step. ‘it. Janson, Esq. 1755 
Slingsby Betheil, Esq. 1756 
M. Dickinson, Esq. 1757 
Sir Charles Asgill 1758 
Sirs Giyn)/2.- Fa W051) 
Sir Thomas Chitty 1760 
Sir M. Blackiston 1/61 
Sir S. Fludyer.... 1762 
W. Blackford, Esq. 1763 
W. Bridgen, Esq. | 1764. 
Sir W. Stephenson 1765 
G. Watson, Esq... 1766 
Sir Robert Kite .. 1767 
Rt. Hon. T. Harley 1768 
Samue! Turner, Esq. 1769 
W. Beckford, Esq. diz70 
B. ‘Trecothick, Esq.) ‘ 
B. Crosby, Esq... 771 
William Nash, Esq. 1772 
_J. Townsend, Esq. 1773 
Frederick Pull, Esq. 1774 
Jobn Wilkes, Esq. 1775 
J. Sawbridge, Fsq. 1776 
Sir T.-Haklaxs a. 1087 
Sir J. Esdaile .... A778 
S. Plumhe, Esq... 1779 
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B. Kennet, Esq. .. 1780 )| P. Le Mesurier, Esq. 17944 
Sir W. Lewis, Knt. 1781 || Thos. Skinner, Esq. 1790 
Sir W. Plomer, Knt. 1782 || William Curtis, Esq. 1796 } 
N. Newnham, Esq. 1783|| Brook Watson, Esq. 17977 
R. Peckham, Esq. 1784|| J. W. Anderson, Esq. 1798 
R. Clerke, Esq... 1785 || Sir R. C. Glyn, Bart. 1799 
T. Wright, Esq. .. 1766)| Harvey Combe, Esq. 1500 
T. Sainsbury, Esq. 1787 || Sir J. Bamer, Kt, 18011 
John Burnell, Esq- 1788] Charles Price, Esq. 1802: 
William Gill, Esq. 1789)| John Perring, Esq. 1803" 
Win. Pickett, Esq. 1790}|.Peter Perchard, Esq. 1804+ 
John Boydell, Esq. 1791|} James Shaw, Esq. 1805° 
John Hopkins, Esq. 1792|| Sir. W. Leighton, Kt. 1806) 
Sir James Saunderson 1795,|| John Ansley, Esq. 18077 


TABLE OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE. 


Countries, | Sovereigns. | When born.| Beg. to reign 
England,&e.|George LIT. |June 4, 1738)Oct. 25,1760 
France ....|Napoleon ..|Aug.15,1760| Dec. 15,1799 
Russia ....}Alexander. .|Dec. 23,1777 | Mar. 24,1801 
Spain..-.-- Charles LV. |Nov.11,1748]| Dec. 17,1788 
Portugal ..|Peter&Mary|Dec. 7, 1734) Feb.24, 1777 
Prussia ....|Frederic V. |Aug 6, 1770} Nov.16,179? 
Den. & Nor.|ChristianV1i|Jan. 29, 1749|Jan. 14, 1766 
Sweden ....|Gustav. IV. | Nov. 1, 1778] Mar.29,1792 
Germany,&c|Francis I}. |Feb.12, 1767] Mar. 1, 1792) | 
Popedom ..|Pius VII. ..|Aug.11,1742)Mar.14,1800 
Sardinia ..|Victor£man.|May 24,1751} June 4, 1802} | 
Otto. Empire|Selim ILl...|July 17,1761) April 7,1789} 
Naples &Sic.|Ferdin. 1V. |Jan.12,1751|Oct. 6, 1759) | 
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GENERAL DIRE@TIONS FOR THE REGULA- 
TION OF HACKNEY COACH FARES, &e. 


THE Office for Wackney Coaches, and Chairs, is ia 
Somerset-place, Strand. 

The present Commissioners are:——J. Soley, J. 
Reynardson, W. Douglas, E. Williams, and J. Maworth, 
Esqrs.; who, on any complaint being made, are con- 
Sstantly ready to adniinister redress to the injured 
party. ~ c 

By Act Geo. TT, the Commissioners ate impowered 
to liceuce 1100 hackney-coachmen, and every propri- 
etor is to pay the weekly sum of 5s. to the receiver 
at the office every month ; also, by Act 24 Geo. III. 5s. 
additional daty weekly. 

The tollowing are the established charges of hackney 
coachmen, by distance, aud by time :— 

Distance. S. a 
MOND TANG. 5 60 .vi du ins Case wance eyes odaahe O 
Yor every distance not exceeding half a mile 
Parther .. 0s. sececsersecesteceeseesedeene OG 
Time. a HE 
For forty minutes ttt ceeerteteeareeeeseeeeee JT 
Hor every twenty minttes after ........ game 6 
For a day (not exceed twelve hours) and before 
12 o’clock at night, and not to exceed 20 miles 18 © 


Abstracts of the Acts of Parliament relating to 
hackney Coaches. 

Every hackney coachman is obliged, (unless he shall 
have been out twelve hours,) to go to any place within 
ten miles, in case he shall have time to return by sun- 
set, or the fare shall undertake to return in the coach. 
And at any hour of the night (anless he shall have been 
out twelve hours,) to go upon all public tarnpike roads, 
that shall be lighted up, any where within the distance 
of two miles and a half from the ends or extreme part 
of the several is ai pavements of the cilies o 


¥ 


‘London and Westminster, or the suburbs thereof, wh 


. 
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a regular continuation of carriage-way pavement do: 
extend. 

All the space between the stand and the taking up 
the fare isto be reckoned into the fare ; and the coae 
man is at liberty to take either for length of ground | 
tinie, but not for both. 

Night Fares. 

Every coach hired between twelve o’clock at nig: 
and six in the morning, is intitled to deman! sixpen 
on every shilling in addition to the established rates 5 1 
fraction less than sixpence, either for ground or tim 
to be reckoned; but any coach taken between t 
hours of ten and twelve at night, is not entitled tot 
said half fare, even if not discharged till after twelv. 
except the fare shall exceed two shillings. 

Coaches taken out of Town. 

Every coach driven into the country, and discha: 
ed at such period of time as will prevent its return | 
fore sun-set, to the nearest stones end, or to the c 
stand from which it may have been taken,, at the ra 
of five miles an hour, ia such case to be a®owed sx 
pence per mile for such ground as he may have to ret! 
before sun-set, and fullfare for such remaining grou 
as remains after sun-set, computing the full fare inte 
ground or distance, as if the fare returned in the coaq 
put if the sun is set at the time of discharge, in sw 
case full fare for the whole ground. 

Fares regulatedgby the Price of Oats. 

When the average price of oats, computed accord: 
to 31 Geo. 3. c. 30. shall exceed 25s. per quarter, | 
commissioners may cause an addition to be made 
the Fares: viz. : 

Upon every fare amounting to two shillings, the 
Citional sum of sixpence. 

Upon every fare amounting to four shillings, the » 
ditionalsum of one shilling. 
And so upon every increase of two shillings, the » 
ditional sum of sixpence. 
But such additional fare is not to be payable un 
the coach be taken the fuil distance, or kept in waiti 
the full period for which the original fare is allow 
and the commissioners are to publish notice of the 
crease in the Gazette, which increase may be conti! 
ed till thirty days after the average price of oats shal) 
reduced to one guinea per quarter. When the aver: 
"price of oats is reduced to one eninea per quarter, 
following deductions must be made on all the fam 
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Above two shillings, and under five shillings, sixpence; 
five shillings, and under seven shillings and sixpence, 
one shiliing ; seven shillings and sixpence, and under 
ten shitlings, one shilling and sixpence; ten shillings 
and upwards, two shillings. Of which reduction the 
commissioners are to give notice inthe London Gazette. 
Hackney Coachmen offending. 

_ All coachnren who ply for hire at thé theatres, or 
other piaces of public resort, or who shall place their 
coaches at the side of the street, or in any situation 
where they do not usually ply, shall be considered liable 
to be hired and taken, asif on a stand. And on com- 
plaint being made to the commissioners, will be fined 
for refusal, uniess such coachmen shall produce positive 
proof of being actually hired at the time: and if such 
proof shall be really brought forward, in snch ease the 
commissioners have power to award to such coachman 
a reasonable compensation for loss of time on being 
summoned, , 

If any coachman shall refuse to go at these rates, or 
exact more, he shall forfeit asum not exceeding 31. nor 
under 10s. and on misbehaviour, by abusive language, 
or otherwise, the commissioners may revoke his licence, 
or inflict'a penalty ; and, on non-payment, he shati be 
committed to Bridewell, and be kept to hard labour 
for thirty days. 

Yo obtain redress, either the commissioners, or the 
sitting magistrates, at the police offices, may be ap. 
plied to. 


~ 


The following is acopy of the Commissioners’ List, 
Jor regulating the Price and Measurement of 
One Shilling, Highteenpenny, and Two Shilling 

fares, according tuthe late Act of Parliament, 

ONE SHILLING FARES, 
The Distance not exceeding One Mile. 

Palace-yard, Westminster. Bu a pepe 2 

First coach to the end of Catharine-st. Strand 0 7 23 


Ditto, to Derby-court, Piccadilly .......... 0 7 26 


Whitehall; 
The centre of the Tlorse Guards, to Palsgraye 
MACS COULGSOUANEL se e's¥o sae hee ee scbecey O UROG 
Ditto, to Berkeley-street, Piccadilly ........0 7 23 


Charing-cross, 

The Golden-cross, to White:horse-st. Piccadilly 0 7 97 
Ditto, to Serjeants-inn, Fleet-street.......... 0 7 2g 
Strand. 

Jatherine-street, to mei alana St. Paul’s 0 7°33 

: .g 
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Temple-bar. M. fF.) 
To the second Scotland-yard, Whitehall ...... 0 
Ditto, to Mercer’s-chapel, Cheapside. .....+. 0 
Bridge-street, Fleet-strect. 
‘The first coach to St. Peter’s Church Cornhill... 0 
Ditto, to Newcastle-court, Strand .......0+: 0) 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
The first coach to Beaufort-buildings, Strand 0 
The first coach Billeter-lane, Leadenhall-st... 0 
Cheapside. 
Gutterlane,to Featherstone-buildings, Holborn 0 
Ditto, to Whitechapel-bars ........0eeeeee- 0 
Cornhilla, 

The centre of the Royal-exchange to Great-gar- 
den-street, Whitechapel... ...secseeseeees O 
Ditto, Water-lane, Fleet-street........eseee. O 
Ditto, to Hatton-garden, Holborn .......... 0 

Whitechapel. : 
First coach next the 3Nuns,toCheapside-conduit 0 
Ditto, to the Old-Change, Cheapside .......- 0 

King’s-road, Gray's inn-lane. 
First coach to Cheapside-conduit .....--... 0 
Ditto, to Rathbone-place, Oxford-road ..-.-. 0 
Holborn. 

The end of Hatton-garden, to the Royal-exch. 0 
Ditto,to Denmark-street, St. Giles’s' ...%. +... 0 
The end of Southampton-build. to Bedford-st. 0 
Ditto, to King-street, Cheapside......-++--- 0 
End of Red-lion-st. to Buckingham-st. Strand 0 
The Vine Tavern, to Ivy-lane, Newgate-street 0 


= 


eC Ce ee 


AURTRG  AEAAT AY AVA AAT AT AT gag ATT ETT 


Oxjord-street 
The end of Rathbone-place, to Orchard-street 0 
Ditio, to Gray’s-inn-gate, Holborn.....-- sao 
The end of Bond-st. to Vine-st. St. Giles’s .. 0 
The end of Park-st. to Dean-st. Oxford-street 0 
Piccadilly. 
The Golden-lion, to Oxeudon st. Coventry st.. 0 
Ditto, to Panton-street, Haymarket......-+-+ ce) 
The end of St. James’s-st. to Cecil-st. Strand 0 
Lower. 


The first coach to Paul's-chain, St.Paul’s church 0 7 
King-strect, Cheapside. 
Cateaton-st. to St. Dunstan’s-church, Fleet-st. 0 ve 
Ditto, to Castle-yard, Holborn ..esssereses 0 %% 
Clerkenwell. 
Opposite the Close, to Bread-trect, Cheapside 0 7 
Buckingham-gate. 
Opposite the gate, to the Treasury, Whitehall 0 77 


et 
te 
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EIGHTEFENPENNY FARES. 
The sistance not exceeding One Milé and a Half. 
Palace-yurd, Westminster. 


Ditto, to White-horse-street, Piceadilly....0..2 3 
Whitehall. 
The centre of the Horse Guards, to the Old 
Bailey, Ludgate-hill ....... Sarehel s 'uhe cr sieierere £3 


The first coach, to Somerset-st, Whitechapel 1 3 
Ditto, to Downing-street, Parliament-strect .. 1 3 
St. Pauls Church-yard. 

First coach,to the end of Pall Mall,Cockspur-st. 1. 3 

Ditto, Brick-tane, Whitechapel ............ 1. 3 
Cheapside. 

Gutter-lane, to Dyot-street, St. Giles’s........ 1. 3 

Ditto, to Whitechapel Workhouse.......... 1 3 
Cornhile. 

The centre of the Royal Exchange, to Dog- 

row, Mileend..-.....:.6.. Cec... it 


Whitechapel. 
First coach next the 3Nuns,to Ely-pla.,Hulborn 1 
Ditto, to Salisbury-court, Fleet.street ........ 1 
King’s-road, Gray’s-Inn-lane. 
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First. coach. to St. Michaelsalley, Cornhili.. 1 3 
Ditto, to Holles-street, Oxford-street........8 1 3 
Holborn. 

End of Hatton-gar. to Hounsditch,Whitechap. 1 3 
Ditto, to the Nag’s head, near Market-street, 
. Oxford-street ......... SOG Or ECOL Oe Jas: 
Phe dnd of Southampton.buildings, to the Trea- 

pury, Whitehall’... 2.0%... orale ts oti dia Pees re! 
Ditto, to St. Mary Axe, Leadenhall-street.... 1 : 


nd of Red-lion-st. te Downing-st, Westininst. 4 
Rs 
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M.F 
The Vine Tavern, to Bank-street, Cornhill .. 1 3 
Oxford-roéd. 
The end of Rathbone-place, to St. George’s 
Barying-ground ......---.ese eee Acorn 3 


Ditto, to Giltspur-street, Old Bailey ........ 1:3 
The end of Bond-st. to Brewnlow-st. Hotborn 1 8 
The end of Park-street, to opposite the Coai- 
yard, High Holborn -.......sseeeseeeeee 1 3 
- . Prccadilly. 
The Golden Lion, to Adam-street, Strand .... 1 3 2 
Ditto, to the centre of Whitehall Chapel .... 1 3 
End of St. James’s-st. to Temple-lane, Fieet-st. 1 3 
Tower. 
‘The first coach,to Fetter-lane, Fleet-street .. 1 3 
King street, Cheapside. 
Cateaton-street, to Burleigh-street, Strand.... 1 3 20 
Ditto, to Newton-street, Holborn ......--.. 1 bye 33 
Clerkenw: ll. 
Opposite the Close,to opposite Leadenhall-mar, 1 3 
Buckingham Gate. 
-Opposite the Gate, to Bedford-street, Strand 1 3 


TWO SHILLING FARES. 
The Distance not exceeding Two Miles. 


Palace-yard, Westminster. 
First coach, to the end of Watling-street, St. 
Paul’s Chureb-yard. 0 .eeee ese ee seen ees 1 
Ditto, to opposite the Horse-guards,Knightsbri. 1 
Whitehall. ; 
Centre of the Horse Guards, to Mercer’s Cha- 
pel Cheapside.........- Shays (ois atoigleleieiaaiateione ee 
Ditto to Bear-court, Knightsbridge ......--e- 1 
Charing Cross. 
Golden-cross,to Smith’sManufactory,Knightsb. 1 
Ditto, to Bank-street, Cornhill. .....-- eieet armel! 
strand, 
Catherine-street, to Poor Jewry, Aldgate .... 1 
Temple-bar. : 
To Grosvenor-house, Mill-bank-row, Westmister 1 
To the Red Lion and Spread Magle,Whitechap. 1 
Bridge street, Ileet-street. 
First coach, to New-road, Whitechapel-road .. 
Ditto, to the turning to Queen-sq. Westminster 
St. Paul’s Church yard. 
The first coach to St. James’s Palace Gate.... I 
Ditto, to the sign of the London Hespital ..+. 1 
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Cheapside. M.¥. P. 
GutterJane, te the end of Poland-st. Oxford-st. 1 7 3# 
Ditto, to the end of Mutton-lane, Mile-end-road 1 7 26 
Cornhilé. 
The centre of the Royal Exchange, to the Rose 
and Crown, Mile-end-road .............. £27 30 
Ditto, to the End of St. Martin’s-jlane, ‘Strand ater ey 
Diito, to the end of Denmark-street, St. Giles’s 1 7 2L 
Whitechapel. 

First coach next the 3 Nuns,to Bull&Gate,Holb. 1 7 35 
First coach next the 3 Nuns, to Somerset-house 1 7 33 
King’s-road, Gray’s inn-lane. 

First coach, tothe Blue Boar, Whitechapel .. 1 7 20 
Ditto, to Park-street, Oxford-road .......... 1 7 27 
Holborn. 

The end of Hatton Garden, to the end of Gar- 
den-street, Whitechapel-road ~ ....-..--40. 16-7 25 
Ditto, to the end of Duke-street, Oxford-road 1 a Tere 

End ef Southampton-bnildings, to the end of 
-Dartmouth-street, Tothill sireet, Westnnster Lae 2s 
Ditto,to the Red Lion&Spread Eagie, Whitechap. 1 7 28 

The end of Red-lion-strect, to the King’s Head, 

Bea beth Waist are crem <cpere aetel alos oi atelispnre cise ears 
Vine Tavern, to the end of PoorJewry,Aldgate 1 7 30 
Oxzford-road. 

The end of Rathbone-place, to the end of 
Bigg’s-lane, in the road to Bayswater......°1 7 19 
Ditto, tothe end of the Old Jewry, Poultry .. 1 7 31 
End of Bond-st. to end of Cow-lane, Snowhill 1 7 26 
End of Park-st. to Gray’s-inn-gate, Hlolborn 1 7 2 
Piccadilly. 
Golden Lion, to Palsgrave-head-co.TempleBar 1 ‘7 28 
Ditto, to the ead of Wood-street, Millbank- 
SULEEL, WW ESLIMLCT e\ee «<5 2 v1 s/o </10,0le sie) ra kgere sen (eres 
End of St. James’s-street, to tie first coach in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard ........... weivevee L 7% 28 
Tower. 
To the centre of Exeter Change, Strand...... 1 7 34 
King-street, Cheapside. 

Cateaton-st. to the end of Suffolk-st.Cockspu-st. 1 7 25 
Ditto, to the Boar and Castle, Oxford-road .. 1 7 15 
Clerkenwell. 

Opposite the Close, to the Talbot, Whitechapel 1 7 29 
Buckingham-gate. 

Opposite the gate, to the end of Lssex-st.Str and 1 7 20 


W. B. The coachman has his option to be paid either 


by time or measurement, 
R4 
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FARES to the Opera House, Drury-lane Theatrez 
~ Govent-garden Theatre, and Ranelagh. 


Opera 
Howse. 


From 


” Drury la. 
o & Theatre. 


a 


oOo s* 


tn 


Aldersgate street ........ 
Bishopsgate street within .. 
Bishopsgate street without. . 
Blackman street, over Lon- 
don bridge ...... sieieisieye 
Ditto over Blackfriars ..., 
Ditto, over Westnvinster. ... 
Bloomsbury square ...... 
Buckingham gate .......¢ 
Charing CROSS ev erereicker sieves tere 
Cheapside, Forster lane end 
Cheapside, end King street 
Chelsea “College... 20... ‘ 
Cornhill, Freeman’s court. . 
F enehurch SIRUEEAt eccmic, 
Sieet street Obelisk Sispee tee 
@racechurch street........ 
Hackney Church ...... 
Holborn, end Leather lane 
Hyde Park corner...,.... 
Islington ........ sieietalalciers 
Knightsbridge. SOGCSE sodcrn 
Mary-labonne .......... 
Mile-end geen SBGion 
Minoyies 3.6 ...% ele se aisielG 
Moorfietds SO GRONES Seanad 
Oxford street, Pantheon .. 
Oxford street, end of Orch- 
ANGIE Es <ia/e ics oars 
Palace yard, and St, Mar- 
garet’s Church.......... 
Ratcliffe crdss....#.....2. 
st. Ann’s Chureh, Soho Se 
St. James’s Palace Pater ns. 
St. Pawl’s Churchyard .... 
Shoreditch. church ........ 
Pe) 11910499 ¢2) (cD 
DEMURE we ns ines Ves 


a 
—% 


S80 Y Cov. Gar. 
aoo Q Theatre. 
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From Se] s8i gs] = 
S. d.| s. @, lee. d. | 5: di 

Tottenham court road, end 

__ of Goodge street........ Lt, GLaediir, O32 6G 
PROWOIy BALE Ya cscs. 5 erana aiereais Ou ia 2 OVP5./O 
Union st. end of Borough..| 2 6/2 612 6 3 5 
Whitechapel bar.........:| 3 612 612 6 5. 6 


ee 
oo ——————SSS 


. £ARES to Vauxhall, Sadler's Wells, Astley’s, and 
the Circus, soe 


See | Seeing 
“yom. 3 3 3 S 

8. d.| s. d.| s- d.| 8. de 
Aldersgate street: ........13 611 6 | 2° 01 260 
Arundel street, Strand ..../3 0/2 o!1 6] 2 (0) 
Bedford st. Covent Garden| 3 012 611 612 0 
Bishopsgate street within ..| 3 01/3 012 612 0 
Biackman street, Strand ..| 2. 014 OTL 6h 70 
Bloomsbury square ......13 6/2 0/2 012 6 
Bond street, Viceadilly....|3 0/3 o|1 612° 0 
Buckingham gate ........ SG -O1b <6 OMe 
Charles-st. Covent Garden 13 0/2 oO|4. 612 6 
Cheapside; end Fosterlane |} 3 0/1 6/2 011-6 
Chelsea Coliege ...... «++ |/4° 6/5 012 613° 0 
Cornhill, Preeman’s court... | 3 0/2 0/2 0!2 0 
Fleet street Obelisk ....../3 014 6/2 0114 6 
Gracechurch street...... 1S. O12 012° OF 90-6) 
Tlayinaiket, Piccadilly end|4 613 0 PO \'2*0 
Holborn, end of King street} 3 6/2 012 0] 2. 6 
Iyde park corner ........ 15 01/3 Ge ‘012 6 
SHO SUOM 2 0)ch = ahaiets Feationc ORL OTS OSG 
Melcester square... 4ccees 1s-6 3-0 | Ok Sg 
Mile-end turnpike ........|/4 6/3 O13 643 6 
Minories -........sss-0025 1/3 6/2 613 O12 6 
Moorfields ..... sereesese | 4 O11 O}2 612.0 
Newgate seevssereverees)|2 G11 Of2 O11 6 

RS ec ed 
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Sa Soe eto 

= 2 AS % 

3 = pa) 3 

'§ oh iS x 

TY Ss i8 | 3 Ke 

Tron “ti & S < a 
S. @.-| §. de} So d,| Sten 
Oxford st. end of Charlesst.| 3 6! 2 6 2. O12 ae 
Oxford street, Pantheon ..|3 6! 3 0/2 612 6 
Oxtord street, Bond street |3 613 0/2 6/3 O 
Ditto, Orchard street......]4 0/3. 613 013 & 

Palace »yard, and St. Mar- 

Paret’s CHULEH 00. ls 1 3. 0 6/1 0] 1 76 
Ratcliff cross ..... 0.20... 5 613 674 °6,)3. 96 
St. Ann’s Church, Soho.... 13 0!2 611 6/2 6: 
St. James’s Palace vssswase 3 O| 3 20am 6) 2° 58 
St. ‘Paul’s Charchyard ..../3 6/2 o/2 ola 6! 
Shoreditch Church......:. 14 6/2 013 613 01 
Smiiiheld ic aaciaseionwn sch 01-4: 201 9 161-2 ae 
Strand, Catherine street.... 13 0:2 611 6/2 oF 
ARmMe Date sme oan ees nO ;2 O12 O;2 O08 
“Lottenham CourtRoad, end | Ms 

of Goodge street........14 612 612 0/3 @I 
POWErGale ws wersceeer os ct a O12 612 6] 2. 99 
Union street, Borough .... |2 0/28 611 611 0} 
Whitechapel bars ........)4-6!2 6/2 612 OJ 

< 
CHAIRMENYS FARES. 

SN 
Vor the firsthour (if paid by the hour).......0- 1. 63 
For every hour afterwards ............. 200 00 OF 
For any distance not exceeding one mile.... 0 1 0) 
From one mile, to one mile anda half...... 0 1 6) 
For every half mile afterwards.¢........<.. 0.0 65 


Chairmen offending .are subject io similar penaities s 
with hackney coachmeh; and are under the coutrol 
of the same Cominissioners. 


WATERMEN’S FARES. 
From London Bridge, Westward, 
The following Distances are chargeable : for 
Oars 6d. Sculler 3d, 
From London Bridge, to Paul’s Wharf, or Mason's : 
Stairs. 


Allhallow’s Stairs, to Blackfriar’s Bridge, either side, 
‘Three Cranes, to Teriple, er Old Barge house. 
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Pav!’s Wharf, to Arundel Stairs. 
Blackfriar’s bridge, either side, to Somerset house, or 
Cuper’s Bridge. 
Tempie, to Whitehall, or K ing’s Arm’s Stairs. 
Strand lane, to Westminster Bridge. 
Westminster Bridge, either side, to Lambeth Stairs, or 
Horse Ferry. 
Lambeth Stairs, or Horse Ferry, to Vauxhall, or Fea- 
ther’s Stairs, ; 
Oars 8d.~ Sculler 4d. 
From London Bridge, to Temple or Old Barge House. 
Three Cranes, to Strand Lane, or Surry Stairs. 
Queenhithe, to Somerset Stairs, or Cuper’s Bridge. 
Paui's wharf, to Adelphi. 
Blackfriay’s Bridge, to Whitehall, or King’s Arms Stairs, 
‘Temple, to Westininster Bridge. 
Hungerford, to Lambeth Stairs, or Horse Ferry. 
Lambeth Stairs, to Nine Elms. 
Oars 1s. Sculler 6d. 
From London Bridge, to Westminster Bridge, or 
Vooden Bridge. : 
Blacktriars, to Lambeth Stairs, or Horse Ferry. 
Straud Lane, to Vauxhall, or Feather’s Stairs. 
Hungerford, to *ine Elms. 
Nine Elms, to Chelsea Bridge. 
Oars 1s. 6d. Sculler Od. 
From London Bridge, to Lambeth Stairs, or Horse 
Ferry. 
Allhailows, to Vauxhall, or Feather’s Stairs. 
Panl’s Wharf, to Nine Kins. 
Westminster Bridge, to Chelsea Bridge. 
Oars 2s. Sculler 1s. 
From London Bridge, to Nine Elms. 
Temple, to Chealsea Bridge. j 
Oars 2s. 6d. Sculler 1s. 3d. 
From Londoa Bridge, to Chelsea Bridge. 


With company 
From London Bridge, on either Oars. cach per. 
side, above. Ss ae Scot 
To Chelsea Bridge ....-+sseeereeee O Ovesee.0 4 
tbo? W arrdS WOKE 5,083 a10's's sale stale sia se On Obese Oo 2 
Jo Putney, Fulham, or Barn Elms’ .. 4 0......0 8 
‘lo Hammersmith, or Chiswick...... 5 G..-...0 Q 
io} Bare, or Wortlake® <<. 2 « sic <0. ONO ee eke O 
To Br@nttord....... ce eeeeseeeeeees T OO 
DM ICIS W OLE Liss alc ohisd.b.clels aia"sy vid aul ‘G oO. 
RG 


in 
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With Company 

From London Bridge, on either Oars. each per. . 
side, above. Sens Sade 

Do Richmond 72. kog. Nac... 8 Diereistesere anes 


Lo Twickenham, or Tide-epnd Town.. gO 
dio Ripgston e825). fis dag dcets 110 Gols & 
_ To Ham ptonCourt,or Hampton Towni2 0 
>To Sugbury, or Walton-upon-Thames 13 0......1 9 
Yo Shepperton, Weybridge, Chertsey, 

SAY URE Neo neg oy Vian Se 8 OLS, oO 
TOPSTAR CNN ese as G8 fs ats ave LS Onc. ae 
Lo.Datchet, or Windsor... ......2+.21°'O.30.0.3° © 

From London Bridge, Eastward. eo 


Oars 6d. Sculler 3d. 

From London Bridge, to St. Catherine’s or George’s 
Stairs. : 

Somers Quay Stairs, to Union Stairs, or East lane Steirs. 

Hermitage Stairs, to Charch Stairs, King EdwardStairs, 
or Hanover Stairs. 

Wapping Old Stairs, to New Crane Stairs; or King 
James’s Stairs, 

Wapping New Stairs, to Shadwell Doc® Stairs, 

Execution Dock, to Bell Wharf, or King and Queen 
Stairs. 

Church Stairs, to Great Stone Stairs. 
New Crane Stairs, to Ratcliffe € ‘ross, Or Globe Stairs. 
Shadwell Dock Stairs, to Duke Shore Stairs,orPageants, 
Oars 8d. Sculler 4d. 
From London Bridge, to Uuion Stairs, or East Lane 
Stairs, : 

Somer’s Quay Stairs, te Wapping Old Stairs, or Foun- 
tain Stairs, : 

Tower Stairs, to Wapping New Stairs, er Rotherhithe 
Stairs, or iing’s Stairs. ‘ 

dron Gate, to Execution Dock, ‘or Prince’s Stairs, or 
Elephant Stairs. 

St. Catherine’s, to Church Stairs, King Edward Stairs, 
or Hanover Stairs. 

Hermitage Stairs, to New Crane Stairs, or King James’s 
Stairs. a: 

Wnion Stairs, to Shadwell Dock Stairs. a 

Wapping Old Stairs, to Bell Wharf, or King and Queen 
Stairse+, ; : 

Wapping New Stairs, to Ratcliffe Cross, or Globe 
Stairs.’ 

New Crane Stairs, to Duke Shore Stairs, or Pageants. 
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. Oarsis. Scutler 6d. 
Prom London Bridge, to Shadwell Dock Stairs: 
Somers Quay Stairs, to Great Stone Stairs. 
Tower Stairs, to Ratcliffe Cross, or Globe Stairs. 
Iron Gate, to Duke Shore Stairs, or Pageants. 
Bell Wharf, to Deptford. 
Deptford, to Greenwich, or the Isle of Dogs. 
: Qars 1s.6d. Sculler Od. 
From London Bridge, to Dock Shore Stairs, er the 
Pageants. 
Wapping Old Stairs to Deptford. 
Bell Wharf, to Greenwich. 
Oars 2s. Scutler 1s. 
From London Bridge, to Deptford. 
Wapping Old Stairs, to Greenwich. 
Ours 2s. 6d. Scubler 18. 3d. 
From London Bridge, to Greenwich, or Isle of Dogs. 


With Company, 
From London Bridge, on Oars. each person 


either side, below Britige. s. da. . Ss. ad. 
ONDE POL Gr sisi<ici0 «102 Clee 4 eA Onisicnerien Oe wet 
Gy. Greenwich (hs «0+ erdconsee 0» Mores. 250.0 
To Blackwall - @. 5... oe RES ell DROP Uae 
AR: WOOLWICH. os: acl sosicie siciecacic (D> Ontear:a feo One 
BOVE. « Sesyan'g, eailos Sateen APE SK 
mo Puvlleet | c5.. cies Wierd grees Savon nO 
To Greenhithe ......+.++. ete ee LO 
To Grays .--.- aeaaekers Aur Gear acdisy 
Riley GiravCSCMil « sicvsiefa clelsisralas sicpeloy WO 


Watermen plying at, or between, Windsor and Wool- 
wich, when they do not take their fares directly up or 
down the river, and are detained by their passengers 
stopping at ships, wharfs, or otherwise, are to be paid 
by time or distance, at the option of the Waterman, 
(that is to say, if by time, oars, at and after the rate of 
6d. for every half liour they shall be so engaged; and 
asculler, at and after the rate of 3d. for every half 
hour he shali be so engaged, in lieu and instead of the 
rates computed by distance hereinbefore set forth. 

Watermen plying. between Windsor and Woolwich 
when they take their fares directy tip or down the ri- 
ver, and are detained by passengers for more than half 
an hour after landing (being desired by such passengers 
to wait), are to be paid for loss of time as follows ; 
that is to say, for oars Gd. and for any time not ex. 
eceding half an hour from fhe expiration of the frag 
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half hour from the time of such passenger’s landing, 
and so in proportion for every succeeding half hour lu 
Which they shall be so detained over and above, and 
besides the rates com puted by distance hereinbefore set 
forth, 

No more than six persons are to be taken into any 
wherry as one fare, for any of the above prices, nor 
More than eight persons into any passage boat between 
Windsor and Woolwich. 

Over the water direct! y tothe opposite shore, between 
Windsor and Greenwich, with a sculler, 2d. or 1d. for 
each person, if more than one, 4 


a 
TAX TABLES, 


NO als 
Window Lights. 


Number of Windows, according | Dutiesto be charg’d 
to which the dwelling house forevery D. House, 
shall be charged, In Eng. | In Scot. 
Not more than six Windows or |l. s.d.|d. s. a. 

lights (except in such houses 

Which shall be worth the rent of 

five pounds by the year, and 

hall be charged to the duty 

mentioned in schedule H, ac- 

cording to the rent thereof.) ..] © 60} 0 40 
Not more than six Windows or 

lights, if of the value beforemen- 


duty aecordin LY Sante Sense 
% Windows OF lighite hay Bes | 9 80} 0 60 
$B) Meise Wis tfeiioties Marae bic ee | 018 6} -0.16 0 
De ise eseten ee aeete wld > Sado site 1100/1 80 
LORE ets rielohelsicftie Stat icteuioie nt 1 ESROS GO: 
Dy tac iba Shatis ctelais ee olde ats 2 MONO Hh Zia B70 
LA wim s aie a fetal leranuieisio ails ts 3h 19) OUP S 8H0 
AE Mae eS) Sop otra eee Ree sien 4.00) 3180 
Laie sistotets stein Shelters wire Sie tetera 415 0} 4130 
15 SM ONe ee! S180 01819 ANeEe 6 wie we eWis es 6/6. 5 10 0 75) 8 0 
LOW shine oa Sabre seeorvrccoss | O 5:0 6 30 
AG) otis Uaioe ata iat ysateaneraite cue C10) Ol SO RIS TO 
EGS aera vehacd ie eairehy ae) cca ghee at. 8100} 8 80 
Ee ere P A Ce Oh ese a sesh 0. 5 Ort Oi 3%@ 
80 epee aer greens enseeccasacns 10 00 9 18 @ 


Number of Windows according | Duties t 
to which. the dwelling 
shail be charged. 
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21 Windows or lights cb Sane 


oo 
~ 


170 


280 andupwards ..... 


tee eee eases eoeresetserrezes ee 
eeeeee eee Sear eoateeetere 
tees tsevese Peveoseeceezame ts 
Seer ee eoerereesoe aexsereecern 
Se eeesseoseeseser eset seonteas 
eean80 er eres sresesegreaectaes 
SP eessesses eetoessereeetaue 
eoeew ores erseeecaeaneeoesees 
ee secere 
ee oe es 
Pewee ee cer eraser sessezeesece 
SPT ee eres seersesessones erase 
- 


tee er ese ees eer reese seeens 


£0) = Ad Sian cnn Os eateneset 
ed ADs aens seine ah Bates OSE 
Foi eae a sos RE 
wie BO ia cies weer reece ene eeoe 
e> 64 Pesteesntes ere ee eee ee 
Nia See sraxctaa ee aay 
Vu GR ees eee ips ioe 
re ee I hd GAOT IE Serer 
vx) Oe Riaak cat et ae: 
Jo QO. BRS eee Ae 
 ROOssmah yes eisai see 
5c RAGES aie Save ots Sparse visas e 
bee ADE narepa ste Lustatel sore 
« SVES Recta Heros BH 
e. 149 e+e Pere reser eesesas 
niet A OG ahaj nial share. sealeive Maret tetas 
AO i MITTEE GAS 


yen seee . 


And for every such dwelling house 
which shall contain more than | ‘ 
180 windows or lights, for every 
window or light exceeding thes 


number Of 180 -seccees 


seneee 


0 


‘15 0 


1 


ni 


au es 


OGTO WT (OHWOWOWO COCO LOE OLOUNS UNDO Or Sr Se Cr Se 


0 


10) 


CcooeocooeeosooSosoooSSooSoCSoSoSecosooooSseoSooSesoSsS 


26 


S75 


o becharg’d 
house |for every D.House. 


in Eng. 


nese 
In Seot. 


10 13 0 


113 
12 5 
12 18 
13 13 
14 8 
3 
15 18 
16 13 
Le 8 
18. 3 
18 18 
19 13 
20 8 
ghes 
24 18 
22 13 


24 3 
25 13 
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is ; NO. il. 
9 House Tax. 


ay A For every inhabited house which, with the In the 

: household and other officers, yards and gar- pound, 

> dens therewith occupied and charged, are or 

é shall be worth the rent hereinafter mention- 

. ed by the year, there shall be charged the 
yearly sums following, viz. le Se Os 
5é. and under 20/. rent by the year........ 0 1. 4b 
204. and under 402. rent by the year...... 0 2 0) 
40d, rent by the year, and upwards........ 0 2 6) 

NO. III. 
: Mate Servants. 
cLass 1, 
. Amount off 
Number of Servants. Duty for 
each servant ! 
b.. Se Gbaty 
For 1 such Servants 0.664 gcacs casks goods): SQ) ON 
2 DO. esi ass Og SW Saisie vive WS a shaion'y/ SOLO Sa 
3 EDO sforersterele (atars rotate lee taiclctenie ce ee 3°00 09 
4 DObs isstwis Veg qccGe Redes cocks 28 1Onmem 
5 POT lara catenle tobe taesimuarsbersie 4: O 0) 
A 6 DOos sce t cihtg snes tes Gonaswowngenns 40.40) wall 
a q DOs a ivi tiaieie's Silvie icles swreivivin ee aude On Mae 
: 8 BD Ova Sietoinn eersiress ove ieleialelelarsiaisie cave. a oem 
, Ge MDD t esas. ce sevecsaa sas sole OL 
10 DO Fesiscieeeae pe Rea uel cee 2910 Q: 
ii Dowandupwardsej../ss.25)..12-5ie0 . 6 Gum 


For every such servant employed by any 
mate person, 1ever having been married, 
over and above the before mentioned du- 
ies, the Larther GEM OF... ssi Sides cieeds od 10 


4 CLASS 2. 


For every gardener, or person employed 2&2 5s. d,, 
to work in ay garden, under any person 
chargeable to the duties mentioned in: the Us, 
first class ; and fer every gardener employed 
in any garden wherein the constant labour 
of one person shail not be necessary...... 0 5 0 
‘To be paid by the person in whose garden. 
such person sl ail be employed, 


ee 
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Exemptions from the Duties in Classes 1 & 2. 


oTt 


Any person employed by the day or week to work 
as.aday labourer, at the usual,rate of wages for day 
labourers in Agricuiture, in any garden belonging toa 
dwelling house, being a farm house, agd exempted as 
such from the duties on mbhabited houses, or in any gat- 
den belonging to a dwelling house not chargeable to the 
said duties, such garden not 1equiring the constant la- 


bour of one labourer. 


CILANSS.1 Se 


For every male person employed by any 
merchant or trader as a traveller or rider, 
where one such shall be employed and no 
BROVEIGs wotcras eciate SE HAGE EOr cae ser Econ 

And where more than one shalt be so ¢m- 
ployed, there shall be charged...... cases 

For every male. persun employed by ‘any 


_ person in trade, or exercising any profession 


whatever, as aclerk or book-keeper, or of- 
fice-keeper (except apprentices where no 
premium, or a premiuin less than twenty 


pounds, his been paid with such apprentice) 


where one such shalk be so ensployed, and 


Oe TNOL Ric. < ww, x4 Go 2 a disie'n bisisscleleta int he cineatess 


And where more than one shall be so em- 
ployed, for each =. 1... ..0s-ceceesesevenen 

Lor every male person employed by any 
person in trade as a shopman, warehouse- 
man, or porter (except apprentices as afore- 
said) for the purpose of exposing to sale or 
gelling goods, wares, or merchandize, in 
euch shop or warehouse, whether by whole- 
Male AOL. LOLA. ora eiacclorateter) -1°2 rs, sisloietereistaxave 

For every male servant employed as a 
waiter, (exeept occasional waiters over and 
above the ordinary number usually kept) in 
any taverns, coffee-houses, inns, alehouses, 
or other licenced houses, or in eating or 
victualling houses, hotels, or lodging houses 
being eating or viciualling houses........ 

For every male servant retained by any 
stable keeper to take care of any horse, 
mare, or gelding, of any other person, kept 
for the purpose of racing or running, or Ja 
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training for any of the said purposes, where- 

by such stable keeper shali gain a livelihood 

or BE ORE. sic svisieitiie' sins ventas ae i°hs 
For every male servant bona fide retained 

for the purposes of husbandry, or any ma- 

hufacture or trade by which the master or 

snistress shall gain a livelihood or profit, 

and at any time employed in any domestic 

employment in any of the capacities in the | 

first class, and not chargeabie to the duties 

ac is-ss ae AS Oa eee a a 0:'5 @ 
Vor every male servant bona fide retained 

for the purposes of husbandry, or any manu- 

facture or trade by which the master or mis- 

tress shall gain a livelihood or profit, and at 

any time be employed in the Capacity of a 

groom, stable boy, or helper in the stables, 

where the master or mistress shall be charge- 

able for one horse, and no more, to the du- 

ty on horses kept for the purposes of riding, 

or drawing a. taxed cart, or to the duty on | 

such cart, and not on any other carriage., 0 § Q 


CLASss 4, 


For every coachman, groom, postillion, 
or helper, kept for the purpose of being let 
to hire for any period of time less than one 
fear, and in such manner that the stamp of. 
fice duty payable on horses let to hire, shall 
not be payable by any postmaster, inn-keep- 
er, or other licensed person, or by any coach- 
maker, or other person ) the annualsum of 


No. IV. CARRIAGES. 
(cLass 1,) 
For Carriuges with Jour wheels : 


to 
co 
i) 


Amount of 

Duty for 

each Carriage, 

Est Ses 

For 1 such carriage, the annual sum of.. 10 0 
Aucoin vice ne MTORMES NAMIC D. GC) oe Us hee 19) 
nbd elDisie seine | BONO MIND RAN Bioecc a cre ick 12°"0 
0 

Q 


pose # 0....% Ditto Cee sec preescccee 12] 
B sien aisig ieee Ditto Vere sboesecsosecuson 13 


CcCoocoo 
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Por 6 puch Caviages’ wsas pies c0<eseerese 13° 107°.0 
Id ois, Md egies ais Ditto ee ee ee oy 14, 0 0 
Bisa SM > > PM RITRO cast seiieaias Sees ey Ae LO 
Ga. Oiseae te Ito, and upwards) ~- Des Or a0) 
And for every additional body successively 

used on the same catriage or number of 

wheels, the farther sum of ............ 5 0 0 


(crags 2.) 
For carriages with less than four wheels. 
For every such carriage, (except taxed 
earts, constructed, kept, and used, under 
the regulations of this act) drawn by ane 
horse, mare, or gelding, and no more ...-. 5.5 O 
And for every such carriage, drawn by : 
two or more horses, mares, or geldings.... . 7 7 O 
Ana for every additional body, succes- 
sively used on the same carriage or number . 
of wheels, the further sum of............ 210 90 


7 


N.B. Persons barely keeping a carriage of any de- 
scription, though not intended to be used, are liable to 
be charged; and that, although it is merely kept till it 
can be disposed of. 

(crass 3.) 

For carriages hired for any period of time less 
than one year, or kept to be let out to hire, or 
tO CATTY PASSCHUTETS + 
For every such carriage kept for the pnr- 

pose of being let to hire, with horses to be 

used therewith, for not exceeding twenty- 

eight days, so that the stamp-oitice duty, 

payable on horses tet to hire shall be paid by 

auy postmaster, innkeeper, or other licensed 

person, «nd whereen the name and abode 

of the licensed person shall be painted, if 

such carriage shall have four wheels ...... 8 8&8 O 
And if such carriage shall have less than 

four wheels, the sums mentioned in class 2, © 

according to the number of horses used 

therewsh, as therein mentioned. 

And for every coach, diligence, caravan, 
oy chaise, with four wheels, or more, or 
other carriages with four wheels or more, by 
whatever name the same shall be called, 
kept as a public stage coach, and entered as 
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such with the commissioners of stamps, the 

like sum Ol wi dre Re aiumseeusiekecties cs aes Oo; 
Ail which duties shall be paid by the per- 

sen keeping the same. 
For every carriage kept for the purpose 

of being let to hire, for less than one year, 

and in such manner that the stamp office duty 

shall not be payable on such letting, if such 

carriage shail have four wheels, the annual 

ME Ob ore gisisisinme niacin sa vce Meese. 40+ 0 0 


The said duty to be paid by the person keeping the 


Same. 
(CLASS 4,) 
Lared Carts. 
For every carriage with less than four 
wheels, to be drawn by one horse, and no 
more, which shail be built wholly of wood 
~ and iren, without any covering other than a 
tilted covering, aud without any lining or 
springs, whether the same be made of iron, 
wood, leather, or other materials, and with 
a fixed seat, withont slings or braces, and 
without any ornament whatever, other than 
paint of a dark coler for the preservation of 
the wood or iron onl y, and which shall have 
the words “A Taxed Cart,” and the own- 
er’s christian and surname, and abode, paint- 
ed oma black ground in white letters, or on 
a white ground in black letters, on the out- 
side of the back pannel or back part of such 
carriage, in words at full length, each of the 
letters thereof being at least one inch in 
length, and of a breadth in proportion, and 
the price of which, (repairs excepted) shabl 
not have exceeded, or the value thereof shail 
not at any time exceed 12/, sterling, which 
shall be kept by any person for his own use, 
and not for hire, the annual sum Olieetecleasicioan aleevAy ac) 
Except always all carriages built as aforesaid, belong- 
iug to any person who shall be fia Jeto be assessed to the 
before mentioned duties in respect of a four-wheeled 
carriage, or who shall be liable to be assessed to the 
duties on male servants in respect of two such servants, 
which persons ghall be charged. for such carriages, al. 
though built as aforesaic » at the rate prescribed in 
élass ge 
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NO. V. 


Horses, Mares, and Geidings. 


cuass 1. 


For one horse, mare,o1 
gelding, kept for riding 
or drawing apy carri- 
age chargeable with 
duty, or hired for a 
year, or any longer pe- 
riod, and so used .... 

REWHO etxsces eu oe ae 


AMI Ome Mcvacce ss fare 
ay Ditton so. ee SAS Se 
OIE: werk cos. are 
Hi DSIUO) «ls ois'ates sissies 
BAUM space eta le ce 
Ey WIG ne oat se oie ares 
NO): WHEEG: siordicv< oreye: ote 
omy Ditto ee ee ee 
a? Pitt. enacts ete 
LGU LLEO sale oe 0 Sere 38 
cE SHCO) oe iotc. sie oa ole 
LUO Sos, ate pieienst ors 
RO, DLO S ote ote ar ters ie 
Wy Ql 7 970" eer PEP Rice 
OG SPVIEEO os Bowie eee eo 
19 Ditto -.~+.. Pai aies 
20 Ditto and upwards 


Duties |Addition. | Total 

amount 
by 43Ge. jgrant. by |ofthe du- 
3.¢e. 161. |45Geo.3. |ties to be 


payable | duties 


for each. | -c.13. 


Lea, 
rea Oy 
3 6 


$ 
a7) 


pec) 
el feck heat 


CUR WWMHHOHHHO KHOR EPO ATI 


BoP PPS PP eB BB BB OO 09 
Re RE eee epee ROOD OCOOOOCON 
x ce 
loo) 


SOROBMMOADMOSCOgq0C0CCCOo SS 


GO O89 BW Co 09 BW Go Co bo Co C9 


4 


Sceccocoosoosooncoseoocooes 


charged 

inl sum, 
LESS fe 
2° 38-0 
400 
4 8 0 
411 0 
412 0 
416 0 
418 © 
418 Q. 
D> “0.70 
F500. 0 
uh Chae 

HS aS GG) 
oe ho 
is iat: 
De, 
ES pti 
OO 
BEAO2 10 
£5) a a) 
rn 


The said duties to be charged annually, onthe persons 
using the same, 
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CLASS. 2. 


For every horse, mare,‘ Duties |Addition |Total dw- 
or gelding, let to hire} payable | duty ‘ty to be: 
for the purpose of rid- iby 34Ge. lgrant. by charged 
ing, or of drawing any |3.c. 161. |45Geo.3. jin 1 sum.. 
such carriage as afore- Cals ; 
said, for any period of 

time less than one year, | 2, s. d-| i. s. d.| s i. de. 
in any manner so that 

the stamp office duty, 

payable by law on 

horses let to bire, shall 

not be payable, the - 

SUING Olin’ ceiefeiecisioies)sepiee yO WO | 0-8 ..0) & 8:10) 


To be charged annually ou the person letting the? 
same. 


CLASS 3. 


For every horse, mare, | Duties ;Addidion. 

or gelding, dona fide | payable | duty {Total du-- 
kept for the purpose of |by 43Ge. |granted |ty to be: 
yacing or running for 13. c 101. |by45Ge. [charged 
any plate, prize, or sum c.13; lin L sum) 
of money, or other 

thing, or kept in train-} 2. s. @. kd. s. d..| bl. $+ dei 
ing for any of the said 

purposes, whether in the 

stables of the proprietor 

or of any other person, 
fhe SUM Of -siecivancen. . 20 0 0 8 “0! 28. oF 


To be charged annually on the person having the cus-- 
tody, charge, or management of such horses. 


NO. VI, 


Horses, Mares, and Geldings, not charged witht 
any duty as above mentioned, and alse on Mules, 


ccrass. 1.) 


Tor every horse, mare or gelding, not 2. s. d. 
chargeable with any duty as aforesaid, and 
for every mule, except in the cases herein- 
after mentioned, wherein other duties are 


made payabke; the sum Of csesecsveseces O12 Gi 
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CLASS. 2, 

Any person oceupying a farm at rack-rent 
the rent of which shall be less than 20/. a 
year, and making a livelihood solely there- 
by, or occupying any estate on any other 


tenure than as tenant at rack-rent solely, or 


Such other estate together with a farm at 
rack-rent, the value of which in the whole 
shall be less than equivalent to a farm at the 
rack-rent of 202. a year, reckoning the va- 
lue of every estate oceupied by the owner 
thereof, or on any tenure other than as te- 
nant at rack-rent, as equivalent to double 
the amount of the like farm at rack-rent, 
and making a livelihood solely by sueh his 
Own estate, or by such estate and farm joint- 
ly, and likewise a profit by any trade or 
employment, and keeping not more than 
two horses bona jide for the purpose of 


. such occupation, shall be charged for each 
p > 


of such two horses, the samof .......... 

Any person occupying a farm at rack- 
rent in Wales or Scotland, the rent of which 
Shall be less than 102. sterling a year, and 
making a liviihood principally thereby, or 
occupying any estate on any other tenure 
than as tenant at rack-rent, or such other 
estate together with farm at rack rent, the 
value of which in the whole shall be less 
than equivalent toa farm at the rack rent of 
10/. sterling a year, reckoning the value of 
every estate occupied by the owner thereof, 
Or any tenure other than as tenant at rack- 
rent, as equivalent to double the amount of 
the like farm at rack-rent, and making a live- 
lihood principally thereby, and likewise a 
profit by any trade or employment, and 
keeping not more than two horses bona 
Jidetor the purpose of such occupation, and 
of such trade or employment jointly, or 
either of them separately, shall be charged 
for each of such two horseS.........ee005 


NO. VII. 
’ Dogs. 
_ For every greyhound, hound, pointer, set- 
ting-dog, spaniel, lurcher, or terrier, and 
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%. 8. ftl 
for every dog, of whatever description or 
denomination the same may be, where any 
person shall keep two or more dogs, the 
AVMWA LSU JOLT ca, /0 orers axelelsisieigeiee clsisicecis, (OA OREN 
For every dog, not being a greyhound, 
hound, sefting-dog, spaniel, iurcher, or ter- 
rier, kept by or for the use of any person 
having one such dog and no more, the an- 
Mtial SUN OR Es A} sce cw os Sialepinns exces) woes MOume 
Exemptions.--—Any person, in respect of a dog oy 
whelp, which, at the time of returning the list, shak 
not be of the age of six calendar months: and any 
person, in respect of the whole number of hounds by 
him kept, who shall compound for the same in aun 
year, within thirty days after the 5th of April, in pur 
suance of notice given to the collector, of his intention 
so to de, and cn payment of the full sum of 302. te 
such collector, for which a receipt shall be given withit 
the period before mentioned. 


NO. VIII. 
Armorial Bearings or Ensigns. 
By every person chargeable with any 
duty made payable by this act for any coach 
or other carriage, the annual sum of .... 
By every such person not chargeable for 
any such coach or other carriage, but who 
shall be chargeable to any of the duties ou 
inhabited houses, or to the duties on houses, 
windows, or lights, the annualsum of .... 1 1 (¢ 
By every such person not chargeabie for 
any such coach or other carriage, nor being 
chargeable to the said duties on inhabited 
houses, or to the duties on houses, windows, 
or lights, the annual sum of............-. 0 10 ( 
The said duties to be paid by every person having 
used any armorial beariug or ensign within the yeas 
preceding, and to extend to every person who, "dl 


i) 
cas) 
8 


the said period, shall have been possessed of, or shak 
have kept or had any coach or other carriage, charge 
able with the duty, or any seal, plate, or other arti 
cle, on which carriage, seal, plate, or other article 
any armorial bearing or ensign is painted, ae 
marked, or affixed, and whether such armorial hearing 
or ensign shail be registered in the college of arms ov 
not; and which rule shall also extend to every asses# 
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ment which shall have been or shall be made at any 
time after the 5th of April, 1803. 


NO, IX. 
Assessed Taxes.—(46 Geo. IIT. CONS.) 


There shall be assessed, levied, collected, and paid, 
upon every assessment made, or to be made, after 
April 5, 1806, under the act of 43 Geo. HII, imposing 
the assessed taxes, an additional rate or duty after the 
rate of ten pounds per cent. upon snch assessments : 
Which duties are to be payable as the former duties.* 


NO. Xe 
New Property Tar.—(46 Geo. LIT. c. 65. J 

During the present war, and until the 6th day of Aprif 
next after the ratification ofa definitive treaty. of peace, 
the following descriptions of property are subject te 
a tax of 10 percent. per annum, or @s. in the pound 
sterling; to be levied under the management of the 
commissioners for taxes, 

All fands, tenements, hereditaments, or heritages, 
throughout Great Britain, in respect of the property 
thereof. 

Ditto, in respect of the occupation thereof.t 

All profits arising from annuities, dividends, and 
shares of annuities, payable to any person or persons, 
bodies politic, or corporate companies, or societies, 
whether corporate or not corporate, out of any public 
revenue. 

Ail annual profits or gains arising or accruing to any 
person or persons residing in Great Britain, from any 
kind of property whatever, whether sitnate in Great 
Britain, or elsewhere, or from any profession, trade, 
or vocation, whether the same shall be respectively 
carried on in Great Britain or elsewhere. 

All annual profits or gains arising or accruing to any 
person or persons whatever, whether subjects of his 
Majesty or not, although not resident within Great 
Britain, from any property whatever in Great Britain, | 
or any profession, trade, employment, or vocation, ex- 
ercised within Great Britain. 


et 


* This applies to the whole of the preceding tables. 
+ In Scotland, the occupation duty is only five 
per cent, or one shilling in the pound, 


s 


i 
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All annual interest not otherwise charged, upon al 
annuities, yearly interest of money, or other annua 
payments, whether payable withiv, or out of Grea: 
Britain, either as a charge on any property of the per 
son paying the same by virtue of any deed or will, o¥ 
ciherwise, or as a reservation thercout, or as a persona: 
debt or obligation by virtue of any contract, or whe 
ther payable halfyearly, or at any shorter or more divi 
tant period. 

Every public office or employment of profit, ans 
upoli every annuity, pension, or stipend, payable b: 
his Majesty, or out of the public revenue of Gree 
Britain, except annuities before charged. 

Exemptions.--Persons whose annual income doe 
not exceed £02.;. and artisans, whose wecekay wages dk 
not exceed 30s. 

Persons, whose annual income is above 502, but wi 
der 100/. may. claim a deduction, or return, of ob 
half of the duty. 

The commissioners for general purposes may ce 
upon the party to verify, their answers on examinatia 
upon oath; and also may summon witnesses, and exs 
mine them upon oath. 

_ Persons. fraudulently changing their residence, ¢ 
converting property, or delivering false statements, 
proof thereof, will be charged double the amount of thu 
charge which ought to have been made. 

Assessors are to fix general notices on church door’ 
requiring persons to deliver lists; and also. to delivw 
notices at the houses of persons chargeable, who are ' 
deliver statements-of their property. 

Persons, neglecting to deliver in lists, are liable 
a penalty of 20d, and double the duty. 

Housekeepers must deliver in lists of their lod 
ers, &C. 


NO. XI. 
Game Certificates. 


Certificate to be taken out by every person, (the roy 
family excepted,) who shall use any dog, gun, net, 
other engine, for the taking or destruction of gan 
yearly, 3d. 3s. 

Certificate issued or taken out by any game-keepé 
(being a menial servant) except persons appoint 


game-keepers by any of the royal family, yearly, 1.7 
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NO. XII, 
Legacies. 

By stat. 45 Geo. III. ¢. 28, as to the Real and Per- 
sonal Estate of persons dying after the 5th day of 
April, 1805, there is chargeable upon every legacy, 
specific or pecuniary, or of any other description, of 
the amount of 202. or more, given by any wiil or tes. 
tamentary instrument, and charged upon, or given 
out of «ny real or personal estate, or monies arising 
from the sale of any real estate, and upon the clear re- 
sidue, and every part of the clear residue, of the per- 
sonal estate of every person dying testate or intestate ; 
aad upon every part of the clear residue devised to 
any person or persons, of any monies arising by the 
Sale of any real estate directed to be sold, provided 
such persoa shall leave any personal estate, or real es- 
fate; or estates so directed to be sold, of the clear va- 
Ine of 1002. or upwards, in the whole, after deducting 
debts, funeral expences, and other charges, and lega- 
cies, (if any.) 

Per Centum. 
ce San. 

For every 1002. of the value of any such 
legacy or residue, or part or share of residue 
given for the benefit of any child, or descen- 
dant of any child of the deceased........ 1 0 0 
' And so after the same rate for any greater or less 
sum. 

Upon every legacy of the amount or value of 202. or 
more, charged upon or given out of any real estate, or 
monies arising from the sale of any real estate directed 
to be sold, of the clear value of 1004. or upwards, and 
upon such monies, and the clear residue, and every part 
or share of the clear residue of such monies, after pay- 
ment of debts, funeral expences, and other charges and 
legacies,.(if any). 

Lor every 100/. of the value or amount of such lega- 
‘ey, or monies, or residue, or part or share of ‘residue 
given for the benefit of 
_ A brother or sister, or any descendant of 
a brother or sister of the deceased........ 210 0 
_ A brother or sister of a father or mother, 
or any descendant of a brother or sister of 
a father or mother of the deceased........ 4 0 @ 

A brother or sister of a grandfather or 
grandmother, or any oper ce of a bro- 

oO 
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ther or sister of a grandfather or grandmo- J. s, & 

thier of the deceased 2. ......-secseccesse 6S ( 
Any person in any other degree of colla- 

teral consanguinity, or any stranger in blood 

to: the’ deceased. 120... Jose sevic ess sciine 10 ORM 
And so after the same rate for any greater or les 

sum 


NO. XIII. 
New Stage Coach Act. 
(46 Geo. 3d. c. 136.) 


From and after 1st September, 1806, it shall not be la 
ful for the drivers or the owner of any coach, chaise, 0: 
other carriage of the like sort, going or travelling for 
the purpose of conveying passengers for hire, to ane 
from different places ia Great Britain, to permit ana 
suffer, in any manner or way, where such carriage ij 
drawn by less than four horses, more than five person) 
at one and the same time, fo ride or go as outside past 
sengers on or about the outside, exclusive of the coachi 
man and guard to the same. 

And if drawn by four or more horses, more than ter 
persons, from the twenty-aiuth of September to the firs 
of April, exclusive of the coachman and guard to thi 
same. 

And more than twelve persons, from the first o 
April to the twenty-ninth of September, exclusive of thf 
coachman and guard. 

Nothing in this act shall authorize the carrying o 
more than one person on the box with the coachman 
upon pain, to forfeit, according to 28 Geo. III. c. 57 
40s. for every person so riding or going, over ana 
above the number limited, and if the driver be th 
owner, 42. 

And it shall not be lawful for any driver, owner, 0 
proprietor, to permit any parcel or luggage, to be coy 
veyed on the roof, where any outside passengers ary 
conveyed on the roof thereof, being more than two fee: 
above the roof (unless the same shall consist of empty 
boxes or baskets) on pain, on being convicted, eithey 
by confession, the view of a justice, or the oath of on» 
witness, to forfeit twenty shillings for every foot ex 
ceeding two feet; and in case the driver shall be thi 
owner, the sum of forty shillings, and in defanlt of pay: 
ment, the person offending shall be committed to gaw 
for one month. ) 
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Tn case the driver, stopping at any plice where as- 
Sistance can be procured, shall quit the box, until a pro- 
per person shall hold the horses or fore horses whilst 
such carriage stops, so as to prevent them running 
away, such person to hold the same until the driver has 
returned to his box, and has in his hands the reins for 
guiding the said horses, and if such driver shail neglect 
to attend to the same, or such person shall quit holding 
the said horses before the driver has the reins in his 
hands, they being duly convicted by confession, the 
view of a justice, or by the oath of one witness, shall 
forfeit forty shillings. But this section shall not extend 
etey coaches or carriages drawn by two horses 
only. 

in case the driver or the guard, shall become inca- 
pable of driving, or of properly attending to the con- 
cern by reason of intoxication or otherwise, whereby 
the safety of the passengers may be endangered; or if 
such driver or guard shail not duly account to his em- 
ployers for all monies received either in respect of any 
passenger or parcel; then the driver or guard, so of- 
fending, and being convicted as aforesaid, the justice is 
to commit him to the common gaol or house of cor- 
rection for not exceeding six nor less than three calen- 
dar months. 

But every information under this act, shall be exhi- 
bited within twenty-one days; and where a summons 
is left with any book-keeper, the same shall be left teu 
days before the day requiring the party to appear. 


NO. XIV. 


Bankrupts. 
(46 Geo. ILI. c. 135.) 


All conveyances by all payments by and to, and all 
contracts and other dealings and transactions by and 
with any bankrupt, bona fide made or entered into 
more than two calendar months before the date of the 
commission, shall, notwithstanding any prior act of 
bankruptcy, be good and effectual, provided the person 
had not at the time any notice of any prior act of bank- 
ruptcy, or that he was insolvent, or had stopped pay- 
ment. : ; 

_ Every person with whom the bankrupt shall have 

contracted any debt, before the date of the commission, 

enal!, notwithstanding any prior act of bankruptcy, be 
$3 
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admitted to prove such debt, under such commission. 
in like manner as if no prior act of bankruptcy had 
been committed, provided he had not ahy notice ov 
any prior act of banks uptey. 

{p all eases in which it shall appear that there has: 
been mutual credit given by the bankrupt and any 
other person, or mutual debts between the bankraph 
and any other person, one debt may be set off against 
another, notwithstanding any prior act of bankruptcy); 

rovided such credit was given to the bankrupt twa; 
calendar months before the date of such commission: 
and provided the person claiming the benefit of sack 
set off had not at the time of giving such credit any no: 
tice of any prior act of bankruptcy, or that he was ina 
solvent, or had stopped payment ; and the issuing of ¢ 
connnission, although it shall afterwards be superseded) 
or the striking of a docket, whether any commission 
shail have actually issued thereupon or not, shall be 
deemed notice of a prior act of bankruptcy, if it appeaw 
that an act of bankruptcy had been actually committec 
at the time. 

Bankrupts shall, upon obtaining their certificate, be 
discharged from all debts by this act made proyeable 

No commission of bankruptcy shall be avoided by 
reason of any act of bankruptcy committed prior to the 
contracting the debt of the petitioning creditor, if such! 
petitioning creditor had not any notice of such aet. 
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INCOME TABLE. 


Exhibiting the Amount af Income, .or Expendi- 
ture, by the Week or Year, from One : 
‘Penny to Twenty Shillings, 
by the Day. 


One For One For Cne 


Day. Week. Year. 
GAs Be ie OS. “8s —-as 3 
ant OF . HO <7 AS MOMGS 
2 Qos dee 3, -- 0.10 
3 Here rresG Ae ayes 
4 each On as 
5 0. OE Foe AT fae 
6 O77 aa 16 G+ <3: eS 
7 O04 = hO! hee Ve 
8 16..-.'°4 76 £2. 34 
a) Oi. 1 Bits 13..13..9 
10: | *@. 5.40 $5) 4 9 
1a jt 201, Gr Hs 16 14 7 3 
Seat OF ig 5 0 
2 0-14. 0 36. 20° 61-4 
3 cae ae, 0 54 IS 0 
4. Pe 2 Bh eG 13) Os oO) 
5 i PO Gi 25-0 
6 ir wap Neng 109: 10 0 | 
ve er aaa ® 197 15!-0 
8 iy LP. 0 1146 6 0 
9 <a faa) 164 5 0O 
1 3 410..°-6 182 10 O 
11 4 34 ® 200 -15 -0 
12 hy 2 6 219 09 O 
13 Nig bi es IST SBE Ok 4 
14 4 18 O 255° 10° 6 -* 
15 I iG 273°. 15:0 
16 5 12 0 29% «0! 0 
17 BOO 50) Oh BIO) 5) 10). 
18 B6re 0 328 10 0 
19 OF 18. = B 346 15 O 
20 | yO OF 365 0 0 
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MERCANTILE TABLE; 
Shewing the Value of a Cwt. of Goods, at anz 


to Eighteen 


Pence per Pound. 
N. B. The Great Hundred Weight of 112Ib. 


price, from One Farthing 


ie oe) 


IDA 
~ 
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MONEY TABLES, 


qT. 
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MONEY TABLES. 


NO. II. 


Value of English Money in Irish Currency. 


ea AS A ET TE TE A 


13th 
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ooooo°o cooooooceoscoooosoesscs® 
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MONEY TABLES. 
NO. ELI. 
Foreign Monies in British value. 


| Ooe2 Se de 
AsCrusade: of Bx... nH hore) i =O. 42h 8 
AS Dollaveycitae 3 oe (Spanish) || 0 4 6 
As Wueati sede se eons (Spanish } OL” 6.369 
Me DICH co2 Sees wav Peammersay O. Qo. 3 
A. Florin’ 5.5. Ae abe CHlandeT Ss) NSO 86! 
A cbivie oak veas Clreneh) 0. 0-10 
A Moidore so... of Porte Ww Cre FO 
Av Pévoda” ssiee: sie (Sta) O- 8.39 
AsPiastre iists) eee ovens ( Arab.) O24; .6 
AS EMASILES sous dab che (Spanish)|\, 0 3 7 
xe BIStOley g,ccatue thee (Spanish)|\; 0 16 g 
BNP RUIAI St oo cisis's sete ve (Spanish) OF 0) +5 
ARix Dollars. se. -» (Germ. )} 0 435 6 
A Silver Rupee ...... (Asia) Ode Viral 
A Gold Rupee ...... (Asia) 1° 953.0 


. a 
TABLE OF FOREIGN MEASURES 
In English Inches, and the Decimal Parts 
of an Inch. 
ae ee 


t. ACs 
‘The Parisgeoot, sac tach areca eres 12 (788 
The Rhinland Foot. ...~<0.c. cs coe 12 364% 
RL he: Scots: Hoots wees i ce Se 12 065 


The Amsterdam Foot ....2.022c0 42 172 
heantaels NOOG 1.00 hee 11 297 


SieMsanisht POOC- ec cacah eee tee A 12 465 
Whe Swedish HOGG 3.5. coat. 20 ee 11 692 
The Roman Palm ...... a wa ateista ate g 7Gi 
The Naples Palm ....... ROSE OAC 10 314 
The Scotch Ell ...... sie that wee 37, 200 
The Amsterdam EH ...... Re actos 26 £00 

HE anise Be hers «crtacige sees 24 930 
LHe Sovedish El <6 0. oo c.ecceee 23 386 
The Vara of Madrid’... von odoceess 39 166 
The Vara of Portugal ... ...... is 44 031 


ee 
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A NEW : 
COMMERCIAL DIRECTORY. 


ABBOYVand Mist, potters, 82, Fleet Street. 

Ackerman, Rudolph, printseiler, 101, Strand. 

Adams, Dudley, mathematical instr. maker, 60. Fl. St. 

Aildritch, Charles, linendraper, 43, New Bond Street. 

Argand and Elgar, pateur lamp manufacturers, 37, 
Bruton Street, Berkley Square. 

Asperne, J. bookseller, 32, Cornhill. 

Railey & Brooks, paperhang. warchse. 28, Old Bond St. . 

Birch and Son, pastry cocks, 15, Cornhill. 

Bird, T. and J. colormen, 19, Greek Street, Soho. 

Booth, J. booksr. & stationér, 16, Duke St. Portland. Pk. . 

Bowles & Carver, map & printsrs. 69, St. Paul’s Ch. Yd. . 

Bowering, J.J. and Co. hatters, 85, New Bond Street... 

Hricknell, B. waxchandler, 31, Haymarket. 

Bushell & Co. china & glass warehse, 106, Leadenh. St. . 

Becket, T. bookseller and stationer, 81, Pali Mall,” 

Rinter, Joseph, 58, Cxford Street. 

Bishop, S. hese and childhed linen wareh. 108, Strand. . 

Blades, John, glass manufactory, 5, Ludgate Till. 

Blair, Wm. baberdasher, 197, Holborn. 

Blakeman, Richard, haberdasher, 168, Oxford Street. 

Biakeway, George cut glass manufactory, 37, Strand. 

Blakesley and Son, comb-makers, 2. Bishopsg. Within. . 

Burch and Son, glovers, 49, ditto. 

Billetwary, J. taitor, 5, Bolsover Street, Oxford St. 

Bilger and Son, jewellers, 45, Piccadilly. 

Billings, Thomas, hosier, 455, Strand. & 

Binford, John, mercer, 120, Minories. 

Binfield, Wim. stay and childbed wareh. 4, Norton W.. 

Bingham, Thomas, irounmonger, 3, Middle Row, Holb.. 

Capper and Wilson, linen warehouse, 45, Tavistock ; 
Street, Covent Garden. 

Carpenter, and Hamberger, pewterers, 25, Haymarket. . 

Cater, F. J. and J. A. hatters, 67, Pall Mall. 

Cater, Marshall, & Co. linendrps. 73, St. Paui’s Ch. Yd. . 

Catherell aad Britcher, tea dealers, 92, Pall Mall. 

Cato and Son, wire workers, 8§, Holborn Hill, ~ 

Champante and Whitrow, wholesale stationers, 2, Jewry / 
Street, Aldgate. 

Clementi & Co. musical instrum. makers, 26, Cheapside, . 

Codbury, J. cheesemonger, 22, New Bond Street. 
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Cooper, D. & P. silkmercers to his Maj. 28, Pall Mall. 

Cope & Gray, upholsterers, 10, King St. Bloomsbury. 

Corbyn and Co. chemists, 300, High Holborn. 

Cramer & Key, musical instrumt. makers, 2, Pall Mail. 

Cryer, G. ornamental hair and perfume manufacturer, 
68, Cornhill. Sees 

Craney, James, grocer, 5, Holborn Bridge. 

Dale, J. and W. musical instrument makers, 19, Corn- 

- hiil, and Oxford Street. 

Dolland, P. & J. opticians, 59, St. Paul’s Church Yard « 

Doilman, *. J. & T. Francis, hatters, 8, St. James’s St. 

Drummond & Co. chemists, &c. 71, New Bond Street. 

Davies & Co. hatters, & habit-makers, 63, New Bond St. 

Davies and Preston, linendrapers, 268, High Holborn. 

Davison, perfumer, 590, Fleet Street. 

Davies, Theophilus, tailor, 16, Gioucester St. Bloomsb. 

Davies, James, baker, Old Street Road: 

Davies, Robert, pastry cook, 07, Holborn Hill. 

Day, Wim. worsted shade and fringe manufacturer, 995 
Newgate Street. i 

Day, J. haberdasher and hosier, 201, Oxford Street. 

Day, J. perfumer an. ornameatal hair manufactory, 

" 29, Tavistock Street, 

Elain, stay-maker, 4, St. John Street. 

Ellis, Elias, toyman, 37, Aldgate High Strect. 

Elliot, and Son, goldsmiths, 109, Oxtord Street. 

Ellis, T. baker, 4, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 

Elworthy, R. grocer, 13, Tavistock Street, Gov. Gar. . 

Enock; R. tailor and habit-maker, 281, Oxford Street. 

Enor, Mary, china & glass wareh. 25, St. James’s Street. 
Grosvenor Square. . 

Evans, T. linendraper, Coventry Street, Haymarket. 

Eve, Mary, haberdasher, 8, Charles Street, W estiminster. 

Fada, W. geographer to bis Maj. 5, Charing Cross. 

Fitzwaller, J. confectioner to his Majes. 74, Pall Mall. 

France, Wm. upholsterer to his Maj. 31, Pall Mall. 

Fribourg and Fryer, tobacconists, 34, Haymarket. 

Fairbanks, stay & corset maker, 8, Tavist. St. Cov. Gar. 

Fairweather, linendraper, 34, Oxford Street. 

Falthorn, Miss, milliner, 35, St. James’s Place. 

Farden, Richard, perfamer, 328, Strand. 

Farmer, John, silversmith, 127, Oxford Street. 

Farmer, J. silversmith, 32, Tavistock St. Cov. Garden. 

Farn, W. B. haberdasher, 77, Oxford Street. 

Francis, ‘I’. shoemaker, 78, Holborn Bridge. 

Gilbert, P. goldsinith, &c. Cockspur St. Charing Cross, 

Golding, T. perfumer to his Majesty, 42, Cormbill. 


- 
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Goodwin, S. Cutler, 57, Haymarket. : 

Gregory, James, grocer and dealer in British wine, 
22, North Street, City Road. 

tal, T. tailor and draper, 46, Holborn Hill. 

Hanrott, Burkitt, and Co. druggists, &c. 7, Poultry. 

Harding aad Co, haberdashers, 80, Pall Mall. 

Farris, J. books, and stationer, corner of St. P’s. Ch. ¥ d. 

fart and Hearn, linendrapers, Holborn Hill. 

Hatchett and Co. coach-makers, 121, Long Acre. 

Hoby, G. bootmaker, 160, Piccadilly. 

Jay, Joseph, corn-dealer, Tabernacle Square, Finsbury. 

Keity, M. music seller, Q, Pall Mall. 

Leader, G. carver to his Majesty, 188, Oxford Street. 

Lewis, E. haberdasher, 147, New Bond Street, 

Lock, C. 52, hatter, Holborn Hill. 

Lloyd, Robert, batter, 2. Smithfield Bars. 

Tloyd & Hyde, fnrviers, and haberdashers, 68, P. Mall: 

Longman and Co. booksellers, 39, Paternoster-Row. 

Loriot, Agusie, perfumer and toyman, 60, New Bond 3t. 

Love and Go. goldsmiths and jewellers, Old Bond St, 

Lyne, F. upholsterer, 150, New Bond Street. 

Marshall, John, linendraper, Holborn Bridge. 

Diarshall, -——- » Jeweller, salesman, &c. 48, Fl. Market. 

MM< intosh, E. sadler, &c. 10, Haymarket. 

Mannin and Trumper, goldsmiths, 06, Strand. 

Manton, gun-maker to the P. of W.6, Dover St. Piecad. 

Marshail, Wm. sadler, Great Castle St. Leicester Sq. 

Masterman, Daniel, ironmonger, &c. Holborn Hill. 

Maurice & Thomas, haberdashers, &e. 23, Ludgate Gill. 

Middieton, J. pencil-maker. 115, Shoe Lane. 

Morgan, M. cutler, 35, Holborn Hill. 

Morice, Venny,& Jones, haberdashers, 23, Ludgate Hill. 

Morle and Drew, linendrapers, 40, New Bond Street. 

Morley and Thornhill, cutlers, 137, ditto. 

Mortimer, H. W. and Son, gun-makers, 89, Fleet Street. 

NMonys, F. hatter, 54, Pall Mall. 

Napier, W. music seller, 5, Lisle St. Leicester Square, 

Nixon and Burns, 86, Holborn Hill. 

North, Hoare, Nanson, and Simpson, grocers, 190, 
Mleet Street, and New Bridge Street. 

Odell, J. gold-laceman and hatter, 4, Pall Mall. 

Oliver, M. French trimming maker, 112, New Bond St. 

Osborn, H. sword cutler, &c. to his M. 82, Pall Mall. 

Packwood, G. razor strop maker, 16, Gracechurch St. 

Painter, Wm, glover to her Majesty, 23, Fleet Street. 

Palmer, G. cutler to his Majesty. 20, St. James’s Street. 

Peregal & Dutterau, watchmakers, 57, New Bond St: 
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Pollock and Son, sadlers, 1, Down’s St. & Charing Cr. 

Pritchard, Polley, & Co. far. printers, 17. N. Bond St. 

Pullen, Sarah, grocer, 46, Tabernacle Walk, City Road, 

Pybns, Wm. cheesemonger, 12, Bedford St. Coy. Gar. 

Raby, G. sadler, &c. 66, New Bond Street. 

Rich, Wm. venison dealer, 2, Ludgate Hill. 

Rigge, David, perfumer, 31, New Rond Street. 

Rodwell, 'T. boot-maker, 2, Sidney’s Alley, Leicest. Sq. 

Rowe and Waller, stationers, 49, Fleet Street. 

Say, E. wax and tallow-chandler, 27, Jermyn Street. 

Scott, Wim. taylor and draper, 70, Pall Mall. 

Seott and Jones, linendrapers, 96, St. John’s Street. 

Simson, Wm. cabinet-maker, 4, New Bond Street. 

Skinner, W. and H. tobacconists, 213, Strand. 

Sloper, J. linendraper, 12, Pall Mall. 

Smart, C. B. boot and shoemaker, Leicester House. 

Smith, J. butcher, 52, Tabernacle Walk, City Road. 

Smith, Fred. & Son, chemist & druggist, 29, Haymarket. 

Smith, Baber, & Done: pat. cloth manuf. Knightsbr. 

South, T. mercer, 15, Leicester Square. 

Spence, G. dentist to the king, 21, Old Bond Street. 

Stevenson & Bird, cheesemongers, 19, Charing Cross. 

Stock, Cooper, and Watson, linendrapers, 65, Elolb. B. 

Stovell, G. upholsterer, 3, Lower Grosvenor Street. 

Stringer, R. chemist & druggist to his Majes. 4, Strand. 

Stongitharm, J. engraver, 13, Pall Mall. 

Summers & Son, ironmongers, 98, New Bond Street- 

Swaine & Co. whip-makers to his Majes. 288, Piccadilly. 

Tingle, tailor and draper, 57, Holborn Bridge. 

Thomas, straw-hat maker, 121 » Holborn Will. 

Titford, W. C. furniture, print, and drapery warehouse, 
Corner of Finsbury Square. 

Tarner, Win. perfamer, 73, New Bond Sireet. } 

Taylor and Son, shoemakers, 9, Old Bond Street. 

‘Taylor, G. hatter to his M. 8, Tichbourne St. Piccadilly, 

Toussant, Jos. wax-chandler, 3, Pall Mall. 

Turrills and Wilson, coach-makers, 22, Long Acre. 

Vanhagan, T. pastry cook, &c. 63, St. Pauls Church Yd. 

Vaughan, Wm, draper, &c. 63, Pall Mall. 

Vulliamy and Son, clock-makers, 74, Pall Mall. 

Wagner, M, tl. hatter, 93, Pall Mall. 

Warrener and Son, linendrapers, 124, New Bond St. 
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~ of mortality, instituted, 21. 


INDEX. 


ADMIRAL LTY, court of, 54. 

Shae ey > Office, 200. 
‘Algeat Institution, 246. 
Agency Offices, 104. 
Aldermen, mode of electing, 37, - 
Ale, quantity of, brewed in 1806-- “ts 24. 
Aldermen, the present, 38. 
Amateurs’ Gallery, 303. 
Amusements, Monthly Index of London, 328. 
Ancient Music, Academy of, 325. 
RdDTS soa csp COMCELE OF, 525. 
Antiquarian Society, 281. 
Antiquities of London, 195. 
Architecture of London, remarks on, 17. 
Aris, Society for the Encouragement of 282. 
Astley’s Amphitheatre of Arts, 320, 
Asyium, 112. 


Bank of England, 115. List of its Directors, 117. 
Bankers, list of, 123. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, his literary breakfasts, 204. 
Barnard’s Inn, 62. 

Barry, Mr. descriptions of his paintings, 283. 
Barthelemon’s Concerts, 325. 

Baths, Public, 353. 

Bethiem Hospital, 238. 


Blackfriars Bridge, 164. 
Blind, ;chool for the Indigent, 142. 
Booksellers, 266. 
Borough Compter, 70. 
Bridewe!ll Hospital, 68, 107. 
British Museum, -268. se | 
eee Gallery, 299. b 
Buckingham fouse, 174. 


Cabinet Pictures, exhibition of, 307. ; : 
Canal, Grand Junction, 336 
Carlton House, 176. 


INDEX. 


Cattle, increased numbers and bulk of, 22 and 23. 
Chairmen’s fares, 370 

Chamberlain of London, the present, 39. 
Chancery, court of, 52. 

Charing Cross, 177,196. — 

Charter House, 108. 

Chelsea Hospital, 241. 

Chimney Sweepers, 251, 

Christ’s Hospital, 104. 

Christian Knowledge, society for promoting, 256 
Chronological Events, 354. 

Churches and Chapels, list of, 75. 

City magistrates, list of the, for 1808, 38. 
Clement’s Inn, 61. 

Clifford’s Inn, 61. 

Coaches and Carriers, list of, 132. ; 

Coade’s and Sealy’s Gallery of Sculpture, 309. 
Coaches, &c. terms of hiring, 342. 

Coal Exchange, 161. : 

Coffee Houses, list of, 342. 

Cold Bath fields Prison, 71. 

Comunissioners, list of, for taking affidavits, &e. 47. 
Common-councilmen, election Of, 3h. 
Commons, House of, 50. 

Common Pleas, court of, 53. 

Corn Exchange, 162. 

Covent Garden Theatre, 316. 

Court, Inns of, 546. 

Custom Ifouse, 155. 

Debts, small, society for the discharge of, 247, 
Directory, commercial, 396. 
Dispensaries} list of, 235. 
Docks, East India, 158. 
eres, New, 20. 

o-+-, West India, 7b. 
+--., London, 159. 

--.., Intended New, 160. 
Doctors Commons, 54. 
Donovan’s Museum, 293. 
Drury Lane Theatre, 312. 
Du Bourg’s models, 309. 


= 


East India Company, quantity of shipping employed 


ROLE 
East India House, and Company, 157. 
Rating Houses, list of, 351. 

Enropean Museum, 308. 


INDEX. 


Excise Office, 156. 
Exchequer, court of, 54. 


Female Penetentiary Institution, 249. 
Fever Institution, 235. 
Fire-engines, stations of the 163. 
Fish, annnal consumption of, 23. 
Tieet prison, 67. 

loundting Hospital, 100. 

Faruival’s inn, 62. 


Garthshore, Dr. his evening conversations, 295. 
Gas Lights, exhibition of, 311. 

Giltspur. street Compter, 66. 

Gospel, Society for propagating the, 250 
Gray’s Inn, 61. 

Green Park, 167. 

Greenwich Hespital, 109, 243. 

Gresham College, 1¢3. 

Guildhall, 18g. 


Hackney Coach Regulations, 361 
Harrison’s Concerts, 525. 

Haymarket ‘Vheatre, 318. 

Herald’s Office, 103. 

Heaviside Mr. his evening meetings, 295. 
Horse Guards, 177. . 

Horses, terms of hiring, 342. 

Hospitals :---Bridewell, 68, 107. 


ees ce oe Christ's; 104. 
eeas.e.- Greenwich, 109, 243. 
alert obs Sy Foundling, 110. 


ceeese. ot. Bartholomew’s, 228. 
seeeee. St. Thomas’s, 230. 
joreleiniolehe Guy’s, 231. 

seeeeee. London, 233. 

essere. Magdalen, 248. 

soeeee. ot. George’s, 233. 

esses... Westininster, 234, 

c+eeeee. Middlesex, 26. 

e+esese. British Lying-in, 72d. 
c+eeeeeCity of London, Lying-in, 28. 
e+eeeeeGeneral Lying in, 2d. 
eoceess. Westininster Lying-in, 70. 
os vs s'ee SMMallaPox, 230, 

a Cishalaiete . Bethiem, 232s. 

sete ste Menke sen70, 

sevesies Chelsea, (242. 


. 


INDEX. 


Hotels, list of, 342. 

Humane Society, 952. 

Hunter Dr. W. his anatomical collection, 293. 
ae Mr. J. ditto, 7b. 

Hyde Park, 165, 


Tons, charges for conveying parcels from, 152. 
Insurance Societies, list of the, 162. 

Jennerian {nstitution, 236. 

Justice, enumeration of the Courts of, in Lendon, 39. 
+++--+, in the Boroagh of Southwark, 44. 


Kensington Gardens, 167. 
aA eee Palace, 172. 
King’s Bench, court of, 53. 
Pisses -«--) Erison, 69: 


Lambeth Palace, 179. 

Laneaster’s School, 112. 

Leadenhall, 10. t a 

Lectnres, Medical, 237. (see also the different Hos- 
pitais. ) : 

Libraries Circulating, 265. 

Library, Westiniuster, 266, 292. 

seer. London Medical, 267. 

Ss aera Lord Spencer’s, ib. 

o++-+..,cir Joseph Banks, 2d. 

Pie, «dips Proposed pian for a private, 72. 

Lincoln’s Inn, 59. : Se 

Lion’s Inn, 62, nee « 

Literary Fand, 247. a hea 

Literature, state of, 254. 

Liveries, account of the, 32. 

Lodgings, ready furnished, rates of, 17. 

London, geographical situation of, 1. Derivation of 
its name, 2. Building of its walls, 3. Gates of, 
4. Abandoned by the Romans, 74. Becomes the 
capital of the Kingdom of the East Saxons, 5, Burnt 
in the reign of Alfred, i. Acquires a grant of the 
county of Middlesex, 6. Curious description of, in 
the reign of Henry II, 7d. Suffers by the rebellion 
of Wat Tyler, ¢. Description of, in the feign of 
Queen Elizabeth, 10. Raises 10,600 treeps at the pe- 
riod of the Spanish Armada, 22. Amerced in the 
sum of 50,000¢. in the reign of Charles II, 13. Des.’ 
troyed by fire in 1666, 14. Present extent of, 16. 
Population of, 19. Proportion of births and deaths, 
21. Consumption of animal food, 22. Milk ditte, 


INDEX. 


23. Vegetables, fruit, wheat, cheese, spirituous li- - 
quors, wine, ale, porter, atid coals, 24. Commerce, 
“5. Manufactures, and retail trade, 26, Watchmen, 
patroles, and fire engines, 27. Military government, , 
28. Militia, 29. Volunteers, 30. Civil govern- 
ment, 32. Ecclesiastical government, 73. 

Loadon Bridge, 193. 

bsee-...Companies, 33. 

oos-s-. Institution, 29. 

eeheunetere Store, 195. 

.ord Mayor, time and mode of chusing the, 37. 

Lord Mayors, list of, 359. 

Lords, House of, 4G. 

Ludgate Prison, 66. 


Magdalen Hospital, 248. 

Mail Coaches, list of, 131. 
Maillarc.+’s exhibition, 309. 
Marlbe, ugh House, 177. 
Mansion House, 191. 

Marine Society, 109 

Marshalsea Prison, 70. 
Merchant Taylor’s School, 109. 
Mews, King’s 107. 

Military force of the metropolis, 29. 
Milk, annual consumption of, 23. 
Mineralogical Society, 293. 
Minor Theatre, 327. 

Monument, 192. 

Mountains of the World, 308. 


Naval Asylum, 246. 

New Church, Strand, 100. 
-...Gaol, Horsemonger lane, 70. 
+«.-Inn, 62, 

-«.. Prison Clerkenwell, 72. 
-+--River, 336. 

Newgate, 63, 

Newspapers, list of, 255. 

Nightly watch regulated, 14. 


Olympic Pavilion, 327. 
Opera Irouse, 320. 
Oyer and Terminer, court of, 55, 


Paintings :---Lord Stafford’s, 302, 
ereecceeee Mr. Davison’s, 303, 


INDEX. 


Paintings :-- Col. Thornton’s, 303, 

Waele ait ade Mr. Gerard’s, id. 

sceseesse. Random ami Sneaths’s, 74, 
sseesee.6. Lord Carlisle’s, 2b, 
steeeeee+sDuke of Northumberland’s, 73, 
ateratejee ++++Duke of Devonshire’s, 304. 
eeeseeees, Duke of Mariborough’s, 304 
seeeeesee. Lord Radstock’s, id, 
veeeeee-+. Lord Suffoik’s, 76, 
se+e+eee++Lord Ashinrnham’s, 7, 
sereeceeee Mrs. Weddell’s, 7b. 

SESE ++++Mr. Angerstein’s, th, 
sreeesessSir A, Hume's, id. 
srereee-s-Sir G. Yonge’s, 305. 


s+e++e-e+. Lord Northwick’s, 2b, 
sreeeeeeesMr. Troward’s, ib. 

Pe veeces -- Lord Cowper’s, 7%. 
Bees sae Lady Lucan’s, 26. 
teeseeeee.Mr. Cundee’s, 303, 
ata sie 85 wares Mr. H. Hope’s, 7b. 


seseceees. Mr. T. Hope’s, 26. 
seeeeoeesSir S, Clarke’s, ib, 
sreree-.Sir G. Peaumont’s, 46, 
cseeeecee. Mr. West’s, 7d. 
veseeeeees Mr. Cosway’s, 306. 
seeeeeeeseMr, R. P. Knight’s, ib, 

# Hes «++.-Mr. Hoare’s, 76. 
seeceeee-. Mr. Smith’s, 7d, 
teeeesese. Mr, Knight’s, id. 
Seicceccee slit. Dernards,/70; 
eseveeee-. Mr. Desenfans’s, 26. 
eeeeseeeeeMr. Whitefoord’s, 2h, 

AS aie --.-Mr. W. Porter's. 26. 
eeeeeesse. Mr. Hibbert’s, 307. 

coke acces Mr. Boydell’s, id. 
Painters, account of principal, 300. 
Panorama, Barker’s, 310. 

ovecsoe. , Reindgle and Barker’s, 7b. 
veeseeee , Of Boulogne, Serres, id. 
Bieisials%ss - » Of St. Petersburgh, 311. 
Patriotic Fund, 245. 

Philanthropic Society, 247, 
Physicians, College of, 227. 

Poor, Society for bettering the condition of, 250. - 
Porter, quantity of, brewed iu 1806--7, 24. 
Post Office General, 126. 

tereeees fwo-penny, 128, 


INDEX. 


Poultry Compter, 67. 
Prisons, list of, 45. 
Private Theatres, 327. 
Public Buildings, Offices, &e. 213. 
Queen’s Palace, 174. 
Recorder of London, 38. 
Rents of Houses, 17. 
Reviews, and Magazines, list of, 261, 262. 
Rol’s Chapel, 62. 
eae Academy, 296. 
» Cirens, 326 : 

SAG) * Exchange, 114. 

-..., Lustitution, 287. 

+--+, Society, 280. 
Royalty Theatre, 325. 
Sadier’s Weils, 320. 
Samaritan Society, 233. 
Sans Pareil 'Theatre, 327. 
Savoy Prison, 70. 
Scotland yard, 177. 

Sculptors, account of prixcipal, 301. 
Serjeant’s Imm, 61. 
Serpentine River, 166. 
Servants, Offices for, 164, 
Sheriffs, the present, 39. 
Sion College, 103. 
Somerset House, 198. 
South Sea House, and Company, 156. 
Sovereigns of Europe, 360. 
Spunging Houses, 72. 
St. James’s Park, 167. 

Se ald _.Palace, 1S 

eid Sha patd eels pe ays 101. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 92. 
a tiesto wie COVent Gar den, 100. 


ES A Ba School, 103. 
St. Dunstan’s inthe Hast, 100. 
hubs stalietaiaielsleretwrerme MESO ONe 


St. Michael’s, Cornhul, 100. 

St. Martin’s in the Fields, 76. 
St. George’s Hanover-square, ib. 
St. Botolph’s Aldersgate, 7d. 

St. Andcew’s Undershaft, 2d. 

St. Bride's, Fleet-street, 10. 

St. Giles’s Cripplegate, 7b. 
asoeees ih the Fields, 2b. 


a 


INDEX. 


St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 101. 

St. Stephen’s Chapel, 50. _ 

Siajefa Sksveiaicte » Walbrook, gg. 

Stained-giass, exhibition of, 307. 

Statues, 107. 

Staples Inn, 62. 

Stepney Church, 102. 

Streets, Squares, Markets, &c. list of, 281, 
Surrey Institution, 292; 205. 

Swindlers, 338. 


Taverns, list of, 342. 


Tables :--of Terms and returns, 46, 


Sols yie'siers Bank business, 118. Na aha 
++++++..Duties ou bills, notes, receipts, &c. 119, 
SOOO Stock, 120. 

e+e... interest, 121. : 

ota =<. <1e ae Income, 301. 
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ve+- ».-Holidays, 325. 
+++ee---Chronological Events, 354, 
ods... Lord Mayors, 339. 
++++...Sovereigns of Europe, 360. 


+++e..-. Hackney Coach, 361. 
cree... Chairmen’s Fares, 370. 
Anema tials Waterimen’s Fares, 26. 
= ee Window Lights, 374, 
seeee...Honse Tax, 376. 

me ees Male Servants, 7b. 


e-+---...Carriage Duty, 378. 


. eeeees.. Horse Duty, 384. 


e+eeee.. Dog Tax, 383. 

eet eres «--Armorial Duty, 384. 
eoeae.- Assessed Taxes, 385. 
ocesee-. Property Tax, 7d, 
e++-..-.Game Certificates, 386. 
oeo+.... Legacies, 387. 

oersee. stage Coach, 388. 


> oe+.-... Bankrupts, 389, 


ooeeee.. Mercantile, 392. 
s+e+ee.. Money, 393. 
--+..-..Foreign Measures, 295. 
Tea-Gardens, list of, 170. 
Temple, 56. 

Thavies Inn, 61. 

TLothil Fields, Bridewell, 72. 
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Tower of London, 180. 
‘Treasury, 200. 
Trinity Honse, 160. 
osesee, Company, 161.: 


Uxbridge Passage Boats, fares of the, 337. 


5 Vauxhall, 168. 
Vice, Society for the suppression of, 251. 
Volunteers, interesting particulars respecting, 30. 


ng Watermen’s fares, 370. 
id Water colours, society of Painters in, 299. 
} Weeks’s Museum, 309. j 
; West India ‘rade, number of ships and seamen ena 
| ployed in, 25. . 
Westminster Abbey, 83. 
MES c'demg SCHOOL. LOS. 
EGeyo's-cire)eivisieg ° Hall, 48. 
a Yin re etaletats 5 Bridge, 194. 
Wigley’s Promenade, 308. 
Wharfs, list of, 152. 
Whitehall, 177. 

Work houses, Mary-la-bonne, and St. Martin’s, 253. 
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JAMES CUNDEE, PRINTER; 
London. 
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